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"A  Revelation  in  the  Art  of  Text-Book  Making." 

Isaac  Pitman's 
Short  Course   in  Shorthand 


An  Entirely  New  Exposition  of  the  Author's  System  of  Phonography,  arranged  in  Forty 
Fascinating  Lessons,  for  use  in  Business  Colleges  and  High  Schools,  etc. 

SPECIAL    FEATURES: 

There  are  only  Forty  Lessons,  simply  graded. 
fj  Words  and  Sentences  introduced  in  the  first  lesson. 
<J   Business  Letters  introduced  in  the  seventh  lesson. 
<|    Position  writing  taught  from  the  commencement. 
fj  Phrases  taught  from  the  fifth  lesson,  and  indicated  by  hyphen. 
C[  Reporting  Style  taught  from  the  commencement. 

LOGICALLY    AND     SYSTEMATICALLY    ARRANGED 

"•Isaac  Pitman's  Short  Course  in  Shorthand'    has  many  new  features  which  make  the  study  o(  shorthand  doubly  fascinating  to  the  learner, 
while  from  a  teacher's  point  of  view  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.      One  of  the  features  which  especially  appeals  to  me  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  grammalogues,  contractions,  and  phrases  in  the  initial  lessons,  so  that  the  bjginner  is  nnt  required  to  change  a  single  outline  or  phrase 
as  he  advances  in  his  studies.      The  principles  are  explained  briefly  and  clearly,  and  the  exercises  in  connection  with  each  lesson  are  ample 
and  complete.    .     .    1  believe  the  welcome  that  await;  it  when  published  will  exceed  that  of  any  other  shorthand  text-book  ever  put  upon 
the  market."— Charles  E.  smi  rH,  late  dean  oj  tin-  National  Association  oj  Isaac  ft!  ma  11  Shorthand  Too,  hei  s,  Kennedy  School,  Toronto,  Con. 
Clotb,  embossed  in  gold,  192  pages,  $1.25.    An  examination  copy  will  be  sent,  postpaid, 
on   receipt  oi   60c,  to  any  teacher   mentioning  the  school  with   which  he  is  connected. 
***  Special  edition  in  Lesson  Sheet  form  for  Mail  Instruction,  $1.25. 


A    PRACTICAL   COURSE    IN   TOUCH   TYPEWRITING 


Officially  adopted  by  the 

9^^  At  the  Chicago  National 
Business  Show,  March  20,  1 906, 
Miss  Rose  L.  Fritz  broke  the 
world's  record  in  Blindfold  Type- 
writing contests  by  writing  4,007 
words  correctly  in  sixty  minutes, 
beating  her  nearest  competitor  by 
1 ,343  words.  In  all  three  con- 
tests Miss  Fritz  made  less  than 
two  errors  for  each  hundred  words 
written,  and  in  this  respect  com- 
pletely outclassed  all  her  com- 
petitors.  Miss  Fritz,  who  is  but 
eighteen  years  of  age,  learned 
typewriting  from  "A  Practical 
Course  in  Touch  Typewriting " 
under  the  direction  of  the  author, 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Smith. 

Price,  50  cents;    cloth, 


New  York  Board  of  Education  and  ufed  in  the  leading  business  schools. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 


An  invariable  system  of 
fingering  arranged  along 
the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance. 

Gives  absolute  command  of 
every  key. 

Charts  and  diagrams  in  five 
colors. 

Words  not  arranged  in  the 
hackneyed  alphabetical 
order. 


rose:  l.  fritz 


Printed    from    bold,    clear 

''".' .,'.'. ^,',",1" ,,.",'„'', ..',',',.',',',„■■. 1  fl"llIZ";'"  "  type,  newly  cast. 

75  cents.       Editions  lor  Single  and  Double  Keyboards. 


ISAAC  PITMAN  &  SONS,  31  Union  Square,  New  York 


advertisements    please    mention  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 
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SATISFACTORY  RESULTS 
To  Teachers  and  Pupils 

Explains  our  success  as  publishers  of  commercial  text 
books.      We  publish  the  following  titles  : 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Bookkeeping 
Business  Bookkeeping  and  Practice 

These  Budget  Systems  can  be  used 
for  short   or  long  courses  of  study 

Commercial  Arithmetic 
Essentials  of  Arithmetic 
Richardson's  Commercial  Law 
Lister's  Writing  Lessons 

Macfarlane's  Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography 
STANDARD  Earnest's  English  Correspondence 

PUBLICATIONS  Stella  M.  Smith's  Typewriting  Lessons 

New  Rapid  Shorthand 

Graham-Pitmanic  Shorthand 
New  Method  Speller,  etc. 

Let  us  send  you  printed  informaiion 
regarding  our  books. 

SADLER-ROWE     COMPANY 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


OF  STERLING  MERIT 
THEY  PLEASE  TEACHERS 
AND  STUDENTS  ALIKE 


ARE  YOU  A  TEACHER? 

IF     SO 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  POSITION? 

IT  WILL  NOT  COST  you  a  cent  to  file 
your  application  with  us,  and  it  will  not 
cost  you  any  more  if  we  secure  a  position  for 
you.  It  does  not  matter  what  system  of  short- 
hand you  are  qualified  to  teach  or  what  other 
subjects  you  can  handle  for  commercial  work. 
If  you  are  a  commercial  teacher  and  want  a 
position,  write  us  at  once.  We  supply  schools 
with  teachers  without  charge  to  either  party. 
Send  for  application  blank. 


McKEE  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Estero,  Florida 


Benn  Pitman  Phonography. 

The  Best  System.     Approved  by  over  half 

a  century  of  far  more  extensive  use  than  any  other 
form  of  shorthand.  Eight  out  of  every  ten  American 
shorthand  writers  to-day  write  the  lienn-Pitman 
type  of  Pitmanic  Phonography — the  type  characterized 
by  the  e-a-ah  vowel-scale  and  by  the  small  1-hooks  on 


The  Best  Texts.    Though  the  system  is  old 

the  text  books  are  new,  leading  the  van  in  shorthand 
pedagogy.  The  Phonographic  Amanuensis,  now  in 
its  second  year  of  use,  has  made  a  new  standard  of 
excellence  in  shorthand  text-books. 

The  Best  Teachers.     By  a  thorough  plan 

of  examination  and  certification  The  Phonographic 
Institute  is  able  to  select  teachers  of  the  highest  grade. 
It  has  on  hand  at  all  times  a  list  of  eligibles.  The 
services  of  this  Bureau  are  given  without  charge  to 
schools  and  teachers. 

The  Best  Schools  teach  the  Benn  Pitman 

system — schools  of  establisht  reputation,  schools  which 
u-.e  sound  and  tested  methods,  schools  which  employ 
strong,  amply-paid  teachers.  Such  schools  have  110 
need  to  catch  like  drowning  men  at  every  new  straw 
system  of  shorthand  put  into  print. 

For  full  information  address 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 

BENN  PITMAN,  President.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

JEROME  B.  HOWARD,  Manager. 
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COURT  REPORTERS 

wj»w*"GRAHAM" 


Outnumber 


Those  of  any  Three  other  Systems. 


The 


Official   Court   Reporters  in 
lames   and    addresses   of  939, 
f  shorthand   written   by   887.     The 


approximately,  i,< 
the  United  States.  We  have  th 
and  the  name  of  the  sy: 

five    systems    most    extensively    advertised    at    present    are    repi 
sented  among  these  887  by  the  following  numbers: 

GRAHAM,  323;  Benn  Pitman,  135;  Munson,  10a;  Isaac 
Pitman,  57;  Gregg,  3. 

The  above  is  a  statement  of  facts  ascertained  in  1904-05. 
They  can  be  verified  by  any  one  by  sending  to  us  for  a  free  copy 
of  a  Directory  of  Official  Court  Reporters,  just  published. 

HERE  IS  WHAT  147  EXPERT 
REPORTERS  SAY; 

"We,  the  undersigned,  having  had  many  years'  experience  as 
verbatim  shorthand  reporters,  certify  that,  in  our  opinion,  the 
system  of  shorthand  best  adapted  to  either  for  amanuensis  work 
or  for  reporting  verbatim  the  most  rapid  utterance  is  Graham's 
Standard   Phonography. 

We  also  certify  that,  in  our  opinion,  Graham's  Handbook  of 
Standard  Phonography  presents  the  principles  of  that  system 
more  clearly  and  comprehensively  than  any  other  book." 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  signers  of  the  above  will  be 
sent  to  any  one  requesting  them. 

When  taught,  or  studied  without  a  teacher,  from  the  text- 
books of  its  author,  "GRAHAM"  is  as  easy  to  learn  as  any  other 
sys1 


These  books 


published  only  by 


ANDREW  J-  GRAHAM  &  CO. 

1135  Broadway,  New  York. 


Journal 
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V  LOOKING  AHEAD  v 


THE    SUCCESSFUL    MAN   is  the  one  who  plans   his  work   ahead — who   has  a 
definite  object   in  view   and   bends   all   his  energies  towards  its   attainment. 

The  successful  school  manager  plans  his  work  for  each  season,  and  makes 
his  plans  effective  by  adopting  advanced  methods  of  instruction  and  securing 
live,  forceful  teachers. 

And  the  successful  teacher  is  he  who  constantly  aims  to  perfect  his  methods  of  teaching 
the  subjects  he  knows,  and  adds  each  year  other  subjects  to  his  equipment,  thus  increasing 
his  earning   capacity. 

We  are  helping  hundreds  of  commercial  and  shorthand  teachers  to  add  to  their  oppor- 
tunities— by  giving  them  a  course  of  lessons,  by  correspondence,  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  free  of 
charge.  Our  object  is  simply  to  secure  enough  teachers  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand 
for  commercial  teachers  with  a  knowledge  of  Gregg  Shorthand.  Th's  year  the  demand  will 
probably  be  greater  than  at  any  previous  time,  and  especially  for  teachers  for  the  commercial 
departments  of  high  schools. 

If  you  are   interested,   ask  for  our   "  Special   Offer  "   and   "  A  Talk  to  Teachers." 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


PEDAGOGY   IN   SHORTHAND 

MORE   TEACHABLENESS  IN  SHORTHAND    IS 
IMPERATIVE 

Barnes'  "Shorthand  Lessons" 

SOLVES  THE   PROBLEM 

No  resort  to  a  new  inferior  system,  but  an  application  of 
up-to-date  principles  of  pedagogy  in  teaching  the  Benn  Pit- 
man svstem. 

FEATURES   INVOLVED: 

i.  Sentence  writing  with  fully  vocalized  words  in  the  first 
lesson. 

2.  Curved  phonographs,  phrasing,  and  more  sentences  in 
the   second   lesson. 

3.  No  word  used  for  illustration  until  all  the  principles  in- 
volved  in   its   permanent   outline   have   been    given. 

4.  Position  taught  simultaneously  with  tirst  and  third- 
place   vowels   without   confusion. 

5.  Semicircles  simplified — treated  the   same   as  circles. 

6.  New  principles  introduced  in  shorthand  sentences,  with 
interlinear  translation.     The   pupil   learns  to  do  by  doing. 

7.  Complicated  principles  made  easy  by  interspersed  word- 
sign  and  sentence  exercises. 

8.  Trains  the  pupil  to  write  by  principle  rather  than  from 
memory. 

9.  Quicker,  if  measured  by  weeks;  better,  if  measured  by 
years. 

10.  Indorsed  by  leading  teachers  and  reporters. 

TYPEWRITING 

Barnes'  Instructors  so  TEACH  Touch  Typewriting  that 
the  pupils  do  not  degenerate  into  sight  writers.  Shall  we 
tell  you  why?  You  cannot  be  sure  you  are  using  the  best 
until   you   have  examined  them. 

Books  at  different  prices  to  meet  different  needs. 

We   solicit  your   inquiries. 

THE  ARTHUR  J.  BARNES  PUB.  CO.,  St.  Louis 


The  Miller  Reading  and 
Dictation  Book 

Written  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

REVISED  EDITION 

225  pages  of  beautifully  written  short- 
hand, carefully  graded  from  the  simplest 
business  correspondence  to  legal  docu- 
ments, specifications,  and  miscellaneous 
literary  selections.  The  Book  is  very 
highly  endorsed,  and  is  in  use  in  most  of 
our  important  High  School  Commercial 
Departments  and  Business  Schools. 
Liberal  discounts  where  regularly  adopted 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Published  by 

Charles  M.  Miller 

1133  Broadwav  New  York 
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BELDING'S  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 

of  the  WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS  Commercial  Publications 

<J  Makes  the  student  able  to  write  letters  correctly  and  carry  on  a  correspondence  with 
ease  and  precision. 

<J  Problems  are  presented  as  in  actual  business  and  represent  real  conditions  often 
encountered. 

*J  The  subject  matter  has  been  brought  up  to  date  in  all  respects,  and  many  typewritten 
forms  inserted. 

<J  The  book  includes  a  narrative  of  consecutive  incidents  connected  with  the  correspond- 
ence of  a  single  business  enterprise. 

*j]  Among  the  many  topics  treated  are  such  important  ones  as  Letters  Ordering  Goods  ; 
Credits  and  Collections;  Telegrams  and  Cablegrams;  Contract  Relations  of 
Correspondents;  Handling  Correspondence. 


AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 


Commercial  Publications  Department 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


Some     of    the 

PACKARD   PUBLICATIONS 


One  Hundred  Lessons  in  English  $1.00 

Prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  commercial 

)  schools,  and  intended  to  provide  students  with  those 

essentials  of  practical  Enelish  required  in  business 

intercourse.     Especially  adapred  to  the  teaching  of 

correspondence. 

Packard's    Progressive    Business    Prac- 
tice, four  numbers,  each    .        .        .       $0.30 

What  the  student  will  be  expected  to  do  when  he 
becomes  an  accountant  in  a  business  office,  he  is  re- 
quired to  do  here,  and  with  none  of  the  cumbersome 
manipulation  involved  in  other  schemes  of  practice. 
This  plan  is  simply  ideal  and  is  so  pronounced  by 
all  teachers  who  have  used  it. 

The    New    Packard    Commercial    Arith- 
metic   $1.50 

Recognized  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 

The     Packard    Commercial    Arithmetic. 

School  Edition $1.00 


Packard's  Short  Course  in  Bookkeeping     $1.00 

Packard's    Advanced    Course    in    Book- 
keeping         $1.25 

Both  remarkable  for  their  clearness  and  practical 
character. 


Packard's  Bank  Bookkeeping 

A  reliable  exposition  of  banking  as  carried  on  at 
the  piesent  day. 

Lessons  in  Munson   Phonography 

With  an  abundance  of  supplementary  shorthand 
matter. 


$1.25 
$1.00 


LIBERAL    DISCOUNT    TO    SCHOOLS 

7/  be  sent  to  teachers,  for  examination, 


Any  of  the  above  books 

upon  very  reasonable  terms 

Correspondence  invited. 


S.  S.  PACKARD,  Publisher 

101     East     23d     Street  JV  e  tet    y  o  r  K. 
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Thirtieth  Year. 


MAY.    1906. 


D.    T.    Ames,    Founder   and   Contributor 


The  March  of  Business  Education 


BUSINESS  METHODS  IN  BUSINESS   SCHOOLS. 

IN  a  confidential  letter  from  one  of  onr  friends,  he  says : 
"There  is  an  opinion  current  among  business  college 
men  and  also  among  the  business  public,  that  there  are 
too  many  business  colleges  in  this  city  for  the  good  of  the 
business.  We  often  hear  predictions  made  that  some  of 
them  must  'go  under'  sooner  or  later.  Some  schools  are 
evidently  in  desperate  straits,  judging  by  their  questionable 
methods  of  doing  business  and  the  accumulation  of  unpaid 
bills." 

There  may  be  several  cities  in  this  country  where  the 
above  expression  would  apply.  It  is  possible  to  overcrowd 
every  profession,  and  in  every  business  will  be  found  men 
who  attempt  to  succeed  by  questionable  methods.  There 
are  times  when  the  failure  of  a  school  is  beneficial  to  the 
public  and  creditable  to  the  honorable  occupants  of  the 
field.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note,  however,  the  high  plane  on 
which  business  education  generally  is  conducted.  One  can- 
not fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  high  character  and  lofty 
aims  of  the  leaders  of  the  profession.  One  has  but  to 
attend  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Business  School  Man- 
agers' Association  to  be  convinced  that  most  of  its  mem- 
bers have  in  view  the  advantages  of  the  pupil  no  less  than 
their  own  profit.  No  business  school  can  hope  to  succeed 
if  it  is  conducted  along  unbusinesslike  lines,  for  what 
parent  is  so  foolish  as  to  entrust  the  business  training  of 
his  child  to  a  school  which  did  not  apply  the  first  and 
most  important  principles  governing  commercial  activities 
to  its  own  affairs  ?  There  is  no  feature  of  business  educa- 
tional activity  which  offers  more  encouragement  to  those 
who  have  its  best  interests  at  heart  than  the  fact  that  the 
impulse  which  moves  it  forward  and  upward  is  from  the 
interior  rather  than  the  exterior. 

SPELLING  REFORM. 

THE  young  stenographer  need  not  feel  that  because 
Andrew  Carnegie  has  agreed  to  support  the  work  of 
the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  for  five  years  he.  or  even 
she,  is  licensed  to  put  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  together 
in  such  a  manner  as  suits  his  fancy,  and  excuse  himself 
when  the  manager  begins  to  resemble  Mount  Pelee  just 
prior  to  the  eruption  by  announcing  that  he  is  a  follower 
of  the  new  spelling  cult.  There  may.  as  Mr.  Carnegie  says, 
be  "a  satisfaction  in  effecting  an  improvement  in  a  word, 
knowing  that  we  are  thereby  making  English  easier  of  ac- 
quisition by  foreigners  and  simpler  for  ourselves."  but  the 
office  assistant  must  remember  that  this  satisfaction  is  not 
for  him.  It  is  easy  for  the  world  to  pardon  the  eccen- 
tricities of  genius,  but  it  is  necessary  first  for  one  to  prove 
that  he  is  a  genius.  A  great  many  men  have,  in  the  past, 
assumed  the  faults  and  idiosyncrasies  of  men  of  unques- 
tioned genius  and.  without  their  virtues,  have  made  a 
miserable  failure  of  life.  There  are.  in  this  world,  several 
millions  of  men  who  have  all  the  shortcomings  of  Robert 


Burns,  and  a  few  more  for  good  measure,  but  when  they 
die  they  will  be  remembered  only  by  those  who  study  the 
police  records  and  rolls  of  the  charity  organizations. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Carnegie  and  his  co-workers 
to  endeavor  to  make  of  our  language  a  "well  of  pure 
English,  undefiled."  but  it  will  be  wiser  for  most  of  us 
to  conform  carefully  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  dictiona- 
ries, and  although  we  may  not  be  the  last  to  lay  down 
the  old,  we  need  not  be  the  first  to  take  up  the  new. 
Since  the  day  of  the  unfortunate  Bourbon  queen  many 
crimes  have  been  committed  in  the  name  of  liberty,  and  in 
the  name  of  spelling  reform  we  presume  the  budding  finan- 
ciers and  captains  of  industry  will,  in  the  coming  years,  as 
they  have  in  the  past,  be  guilty  of  innumerable  violations  of 
the  recognized  rules  of  orthography.  The  language  is,  un- 
questionably, cumbrous  in  many  respects — a  heritage  of  its 
various  origins  and  rapid  development — but  even  as  it 
stands  it  possesses  possibilities  which  few  of  us  will  be 
able  to  stretch  to  the  uttermost. 

Circular  No.  I,  from  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  says: 
"All  whose  mother  tongue  is  English  believe  that,  if  it  is 
not  unfairly  handicapped,  it  will  become  the  dominant  and 
international  language  of  the  world.  For  this  destiny  it  is 
fitted  by  its  use  as  the  medium  of  the  widest  commerce  and 
the  most  progressive  civilization,  by  its  cosmopolitan  vo- 
cabulary and  by  its  grammatical  simplicity.  No  other  ex- 
isting speech  and  none  of  the  proposed  artificial  interna- 
tional languages  has  the  same  adaptability  to  such  a  use- 
There  is.  however,  a  widespread  and  well  grounded  con- 
viction that  in  its  progress  toward  this  goal  our  language 
is  handicapped  by  one  thing  and  one  only — its  intricate  and 
disordered  spelling,  which  makes  it  a  puzzle  to  the  stranger 
within  our  gates  and  a  mystery  to  the  stranger  beyond  the 
^eas." 

Perhaps  the  argument  that  appeals  most  to  the  commer- 
cial world  is  that  the  printing,  typewriting  and  handwrit- 
ing of  the  useless  letters  which  our  spelling  prescribes,  and 
upon  which  its  difficulty  chiefly  rests,  waste  every  year 
millions  of  dollars,  and  time  and  effort  worth  millions 
more.  It  is  to  commerce  that  the  advantage  of  simplified 
spelling  would  be  greatest,  and  if  the  commercial  world 
can  be  convinced  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  innovation  the  success  of  the  movement  is  assured.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  the  charges  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  language  up  to  the  present  time 
have  been  through  progressive  evolution.  If  Shakespeare 
were  to  come  on  earth  today  and  listen  to  our  conversa- 
tion he  would  be  greatly  puzzled  over  many  of  our  words — 
even  words  whose  equivalents  were  in  use  during  the 
Elizabethan  age — and  if  the  makers  of  the  literature  of  the 
time  of  the  Crusaders  were  to  return  to  the  land  of  their 
origin  they  would  imagine  themselves  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, so  great  have  been  the  changes  in  the  English  lan- 
guage   since   their   time. 

The  first  list  of  words  recommended  by  the  Board,  and 
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which  will  be  published  in  an  early  issue  of  this  magazine, 
numbers  300.  and  many  of  these  are  merely  recommenda- 
tions of  the  simpler  form  where  two  are  permissible.  Some 
of  the  words,  as  center  in  place  of  centre,  bark  for  barque, 
check  for  checque,  plow  for  plough,  catalog  for  catalogue, 
have  almost  superseded  the  more  complicated  forms.  We 
should  be  glad  to  have  expressions  from  our  readers  as  to 
the  advisability  and  desirability  of  accepting  the  recom- 
mendations of  the   Simplified   Spelling   Board. 


'lOJUtQ^wtna/^ 


RAPID  WORK  ON  TYPEWRITER. 

At  the  Military  and  Industrial  Carnival  held  in  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  during  the  latter  part  of  February,  Miss  Mae 
Carrington,  of  the  Springfield  Business  College,  gave  two 
exhibitions  on  the  typewriter.  In  the  first  she  wrote  2.344 
words  in  thirty  minutes,  from  copy.  In  the  second  trial, 
which  was  of  one  hour's  writing  from  dictation,  she  wrote 


Mis 


Mae   Carrington. 


5,221  words,  exclusive  of  errors,  for  each  of  which  five 
words  were  deducted,  making  an  average  of  about  87  words 
per  minute.  The  text  was  from  one  of  Marion  Craw- 
ford's novels.  Following  this  performance,  Mayor  Dick- 
inson, of  Springfield,  presented  Miss  Carrington  with  a 
beautiful  three  handled  silver  loving  cup,  which  was 
awarded  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Carnival. 


THE  NATIONAL  BUSINESS  SHOW. 

The  story  of  the  success  of  the  National  Business  Show, 
under  Messrs.  Cochrane  &  Payne,  is  more  than  a  twice 
told  tale,  and  the  exhibition  of  business  appliances,  held  at 
Chicago  late  in  March,  filled  the  immense  Coliseum  with 
interested  spectators  from  the  opening  of  the  show  to  its 
close.  AH  the  space  in  the  main  body  of  the  building  was 
taken  long  before  the  show  began,  and  the  annex  had  to 
be  called  into  requisition.  Everyone  was  pleased,  the  busi- 
ness men  who  secured  space  for  their  exhibits  were  en- 
thusiastic, and  even  the  managers,  who  have  grown  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  their  ventures  succeed,  were  satisfied. 
They  have  now  returned  to  New  York  and  are  already 
working  on  the  fall  show  in  Madison  Square  Garden. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  show  was, 
as  usual,  the  typewriter  speed  contests,  and  the  New  York 
girl  whose  remarkable  performances  upon  the  machine 
have  brought  her  into  prominence  within  the  last  few 
months— Mi's  Rose  L.  Fritz— carried  off  the  honors.  She 
wrote,  blindfolded,  4.4=7  words  in  one  hour,  with  only  go 
errors.     Her  nearest   competitor,    Miss   Nellie   Harrington, 


wrote  4,129  words  in  the  same  length  of  time,  with  438 
errors.  Although  Miss  Fritz  wrote  more  rapidly  than  any 
of  the  others,  she  was  the  only  one  who  made  less  than 
200  errors.  She  operates  the  Underwood  machine  and 
practiced  originally  from  Pitman's  "A  Practical  Course  in 
Touch  Typewriting." 

In  the  half  hour  final  contest  Miss  Fritz  w-as  also  victor. 
writing  2,554  words,  with  only  53  errors.  E.  Trefzger  won 
second  place  with  2,437  words  and  103  errors.  Miss  Fritz 
has  surpassed  the  record  made  last  year  by  Miss  Carring- 
ton by  about  350  words  for  the  hour. 


LOW   RATES  FOR  SCHOOL  LITERATURE. 

An  effort  is  again  being  made  to  restore  to  business  col- 
leges the  rights  they  once  enjoyed  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment of  the  United  States.  For  several  years  prior  to 
1000  the  literature  of  business  schools  was  handled  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  at  the  rate  granted  to  news- 
papers— one  cent  a  pound — but  under  the  construction 
placed  in  1900  upon  the  law  passed  several  years  previ- 
ously, only  State  institutions  and  those  supported  by  en- 
dowment are  entitled  to  second  class  rate.  This  has  been 
considered  unjust  by  business  college  men  and,  as  a  result 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Private  Commercial  School  Managers' 
Association's  efforts,  the  following  letter  has  been  sent 
out   to  business    schools   throughout   the   country : 

"Dear  Sir — For  several  years  past  business  colleges  have 
been  deprived,  and  we  believe  unjustly,  of  the  pound  rate 
postage  privilege  which  they  once  enjoyed.  We  now  have 
an  opportunity  to  fight  for  our  rights  and.  we  believe,  with 
considerable  assurance  of  success. 

"We  enclose  you  herewith  copy  of  Senate  bill  No.  3886. 
and  also  a  circular  entitled  'Rates  of  Postage  for  Institu- 
tions of  Learning.'  The  bill  referred  to  was  introduced 
into  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Stone,  of  Missouri,  last  month, 
and  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Roads 
and   Post   Offices. 

"It  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  to  you.  if  this  bill  be- 
comes a  law,  that  we  will  have  restored  to  us  'the  pound 
rate  privilege.'  Now  is  the  time  to  act.  Write  today  to 
your  Senators  and  Representatives,  urging  their  vote  and 
support  of  this  bill.  If  you  have  a  friend  who  can  help 
us,  enlist  his  co-operation.  Can  you  not  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  editors  of  your  home  papers?  Get  busy 
at  once  and  by  making  a  grand  charge  all  along  the  line 
we  will  win.  "Yours  fraternally, 

"Legislative  Co  m  m  ittee. 
"F.  B.  Virden.  Chairman." 

The  difference  between  the  rate  of  one  cent  a  pound  and 
eight  cents  a  pound  is  sufficient  to  make  it  worth  the  effort 
of  every  business  school  man  to  secure  either  the  passage 
of  a  new  and  more  favorable  bill  or  a  new  ruling  on  the 
old   bill. 

Burdett  College,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  had  an  unusually 
large  attendance  in  the  past  year.  A  number  of  strong 
teachers  have  been  added  to  the  faculty.  J.  W.  McDon- 
nell, of  Rochester,  is  the  instructor  in  commercial  arith- 
metic, which  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  subject  con- 
tinues to  be  well  taught  in  the  Burdett  School. 


Among  the  modern  business  college  homes  it  is  hard 
to  find  one  that  is  more  admirably  arranged  and  better 
suited  for  private  school  purposes  than  the  new  quarters 
of  the  Salem  (Mass.)  Commercial  School.  Mr.  Lord 
spared  no  expense  in  tastefully  and  sensibly  arranging  his 
rooms  and  apparatus  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  thor- 
oughly  first   class   business   college   outfit. 
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The   student   should  keep   above  model   before   hi 


By    E.   C.    tf  ILLS,    Rochester,  N.  Y.— No.  9. 


THE  lesson  this  month  consists  of  a  line  of  each  of  the  small  letters  and  one  each  of  the  capitals.  The  pupil' 
should  by  this  time  have  acquired  sufficient  skill  to  enable  him  to  make  an  entire  line  of  a  single  letter  and  have 
each  one  uniform.  When  the  same  letter  occurs  in  different  words  a  variation  in  form  and  height  is  not  so  noticeable 
as  in  a  full  line  of  the  same  letter.  See  that  the  loops  of  the  loop  letters  extend  the  proper  distance  above  and 
below  base  line.  In  making  several  of  the  letter  e  together  the  tendency  is  to  produce  a  rather  awkward  loop  instead 
of  an  artistic  letter.  Don't  lose  sight  of  what  you  are  making.  See  that  the  last  letter  on  a  line  is  as  good  as  the 
first  one.  If  the  work  is  carelessly  done,  the  letters  may  degenerate  from  good  forms  at  the  start  to  almost  illegible 
scrawls  at   the   finish.     The  pupil  should  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  writing  to  produce  results,  not  to  fill  space. 
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Every  page  of  specimens  received  from  E.  A.  Cast,  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  tells  the  story  of  progress.  The  best 
thing  among  them  is  the  page  of  business  figures  by  C.  A. 
Welch.  They  would  look  well  in  any  ledger.  There  is 
also  a  piece  of  work  by  W.  P.  Westby,  who  has  but  one 
arm.  which  would  do  credit  to  any  penman  outside  of  the 
ranks  of  professionals. 

There  are  some  excellent  oval  exercises  among  the  speci- 
mens received  from  C.  Milton  Davis,  of  Philadelphia.  He 
is  traveling  the  right  road. 

After  four  weeks'  practice.  E.  J.  Desormeaux.  a  pupil  of 
E.  E.  Childs,  at  Pawtucket.  R.  I.,  is  doing  excellent  work 
in  fancy  writing.  Mr.  Childs  is  uniformly  successful  in 
bringing  out  the  best  there  is  in  his  pupils. 

When  we  see  a  bundle  from  Mankato,  Minn.,  we  prepare 
for  something  good,  and  are  never  disappointed.  Mr. 
Ball's  pupils  come  naturally  by  their  enthusiasm  and  The 
Journal's  certificate  is  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Mankato 
Commercial   College. 

George  F.  Wells  and  Mary  Bird,  of  Rutland.  Vt.,  are 
two  of  Mr.  Egelston's  pupils  who  have  recently  sent  in 
excellent  pages  of  writing. 

The  work  of  Lillian  Thompson  is  the  best  in  the  large 
•ollection  received  from  D.  Elston.  of  Seattle.  Wash.  And 
rhere  are  others  who  are  making  rapid  progress. 

A  page  of  promising  work  is  received  from  J.  C.  Mullen, 
pupil  of  C.  O.  Weeks,  at  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Rapid  advancement  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
pupils  of  S.  E.  Leslie,  at  Poughkeepsie.     One  of  them.  J. 


W.  King,  writes  an  exceptionally  good  business  hand,  al- 
though three  months  prior  to  writing  his  last  specimen  h'S 
penmanship  was  almost  illegible.  Many  others  have  done 
almost  as  well. 

There  are  five  specimens  of  certificate  grade  among  those 
received  from  Leech's  Business  College,  at  Greensburg,  Pa. 
Mr.  Jacobs  is  a  successful  teacher  of  writing. 

The  latest  specimens  received  from  R.  L.  Harman  show 
that  he  is  progressing  in  a  very   satisfactory  manner. 

Excellent  high  school  work  comes  to  us  from  J.  Milton 
Hinkle.  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.  Mr.  Hinkle  writes  an  excellent 
hand  himself  and  merits  his  success. 

J.  F.  Sarley.  of  the  Metropolitan  Business  College,  at 
Chicago,  is  securing  results  of  the  right  kind.  Harry  G. 
Jackson  and  Florence  Brand  are  producers  of  the  best 
specimens  in  the  pages  received  from  Mr.   Sarley. 

Especially  good  high  school  work  is  that  received  from 
Bertha  W.  Ferguson,  Salem.  Mass.  Miss  Ferguson  writes 
a  good  business  hand  herself  and  is  imparting  it  to  her 
pupils. 

Progress  is  the  watchword  of  H.  E.  Wassell,  who  is  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Ball  in  the  penmanship  classes  at  Man- 
kato, Minn.  We  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  pupils 
of  these  men  must  acquire  penmanship  by  absorption  as 
well  as  by  practice. 


The  Wheeling  Register  recently  devoted  two  columns  to 
an  account  of  the  "brilliant  opening  of  an  educational  in- 
stitution second  to  none  in  this  section  of  the  country."  the 
Elliott  School  of  Business  and  Shorthand,  which  occupies 
the  fourth  floor  of  the  Register  Building.  "At  times." 
says  the  reporter,  "the  spacious  rooms  of  the  college,  and 
the  hallways  leading  to  them,  were  so  crowded  that  navi- 
gation from  one  department  to  the  other  was  extremely 
difficult."  There  are  more  than  300  pupils  in  the  day  and 
night  school.  The  Elliott  School  is  one  of  West  Virginia's 
most  progressive  institutions. 
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COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION   IN   ENGLAND   AND 
AMERICA. 

From  an  English  educator,  Thomas  H.  Lawrence,  of 
Birmingham,  England,  The  Journal  has  been  enabled  to 
secure  some  general  information  from  which  to  institute 
a  comparison  between  the  business  educational  systems  of 
England  and  the  United  States.  Mr.  Lawrence  is  connected 
with  Clark's  College,  in  Birmingham,  and  spent  a  few 
week?  in  this  country  inspecting  our  business  schools. 

"I  have  been  very  much  impressed,"  said  Mr.  Lawrence, 
"with  your  business  educational  system.  While  I  have 
been  here  hardly  long  enough  to  form  a  definite  opinion,  it 
seems  to  me  that  these  institutions  in  your  country  are 
conducted  on  a  very  high  plane.  Your  schools  seem  to  be 
larger  than  ours  and  to  take  a  broader  view  of  the  educa- 
tional field."  He  said  that  across  the  water  the  commercial 
courses  were  not  given  anything  like  the  importance  that 
we  attach  to  them.  In  bookkeeping  only  the  technical 
points  are  taught,  while  here  are  offices  of  every  descrip- 
tion and  the  pupil  learns  to  do  business  just  as  he  will 
find   it   when  he  enters   a  business   office. 

Mr.  Lawrence  mentioned  especially  the  equipment  of  the 
commercial  institutions  of  the  United  States,  many  of  them 
resembling  great  offices  rather  than  schools  for  training 
young  men  and  women  in  business.  In  his  country  greater 
attention  is  paid  to  shorthand  than  to  anything  else,  and 
one  system  seems  to  be  «lmost  universally  used  there. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  this  feature  is.  in  many 
ways,  an  advantage,  as  it  is  possible  to  maintain  a  uniform- 
ity there  which  is  not  possible  here  where  a  dozen  systems 
of  shorthand  have  proved  their  worth,  and  each  has  its 
army  of  staunch  supporters. 

In  the  matter  of  salaries  and  tuition  paid  in  the  two 
countries,  the  figures  are  likely  to  be  somewhat  misleading. 
In  the  best  schools  the  pupil  pays  but  nine  guineas  ($45) 
for  twelve  months'  instruction,  while  the  cost  in  this  coun- 
try is  more  likely  to  be  in  excess  of  $100  than  less.  The 
teachers  receive  an  average  of  $10  a  week  in  the  British 
commercial  schools,  making  the  relation  between  tuitions 
and  salary  about  the  same  in  both  countries,  for  here  a 
first  class  man  Easily  averages  twice  the  amount  named. 
Board  may  be  secured  more  cheaply  there  than  here  and 
many  of  the  necessities  of  life  can  be  purchased  at  a  lower 
price.  In  Mr.  Lawrence's  school,  which  is  considered  a 
strong  institution,  there  are  about  200  pupils,  half  of  them 
in  the  commercial  and  half  in  the  civil  service  department. 
In  this  country  there  are  many  schools  with  400  or  500 
pupils  and  several  where  the  annual  attendance  is  far  in 
excess  of  1,000.  "There  is  no  doubt,"  said  our  visitor, 
"that  the  methods  in  vogue  in  America,  so  far  as  I  have 
seen  them,  are  better  adapted  to  the  training  of  the  general 
intelligence  of  the  pupil  than  ours." 

Mr.   Lawrence  himself  gives   the   impression   of  being   a 


man  of  exceptional  energy  and  ability  and  will  undoubtedly 
be  able  to  apply  to  his  own  work  in  Birmingham  such 
features  of  American  commercial  school  work  as  seem 
worthy  of  emulation. 


CENTRAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

The  Central  Commercial  Teachers'  Association  meets  at 
Des  Moines,  la.,  May  10,  11  and  12,  1906,  at  the  Capital 
City  Commercial  College.  The  first  session  will  be  held  at 
8  o'clock  Thursday  evening,  and  the  music,  address  of  wel- 
come, by  Supt.  W.  O.  Riddell,  and  response  by  John  R. 
Gregg,  will  be  followed  by  a  reception.  Friday  morning 
the  president.  A.  W.  Dudley,  will  open  with  an  addre--.. 
"Business  Ethics  as  a  Factor  in  Commercial  Education  " 
Other  speakers  for  the  day  will  be  S.  S.  Hookland,  of 
Highland  Park  College;  J.  A.  Lyons,  Chicago;  George  F. 
Churchill,  Storm  Lake,  la.;  Miss  Carrie  A.  Clarke,  Capi- 
tal City  Commercial  College,  Des  Moines;  Isaac  A.  Loos, 
State  University  of  Iowa;  J.  H.  Drake,  Iowa  Business  Col- 
lege; J.  A.  Savage.  Omaha  Business  College;  C.  D.  Mc- 
Gregor, Capital  City  Commercial  College,  and  G.  E.  King, 
Cedar  Rapids  Business  College.  The  banquet  will  occupy 
the  attention  of  all  on  Friday  evening. 

The  speakers  for  Saturday  will  be  G  W.  Brown,  St. 
Louis ;  W.  A.  Warriner,  Sioux  City,  la. ;  J.  C.  Olsen,  Par- 
sons, Kan. ;  E.  R.  Sanford,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. ;  H.  C.  Spill- 
man,  Rockford,  111. ;  A.  C.  Van  Sant,  Omaha,  and  C.  L 
Dahlberg,   Des  Moines. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Wellington  Hotel,  and 
special  rates  of  75  cents  a  day  and  upward  have  been  se- 
cured. The  railroads  have  granted  reduced  rates  on  the 
certificate  plan.  These  meetings  have  been  very  successful 
in  the  past  and  the  present  committee  has  spared  no  pain* 
to  make  this  gathering  more  profitable  than  any  of  the 
preceding  ones. 


Marked  improvement  is  characteristic  of  every  one  of  a 
large  assortment  of  specimens  from  M.  M.  Van  Ness,  of 
Coleman's  National  Business  College,  Newark,  N.  J.  The 
first  specimens  from  each  pupil  represent  every  variety  of 
scrawl,  but  within  two  months  many  of  them  have  devel- 
oped into  good  business  writers.  One  of  them,  in  less  than 
three  months,  overcame  a  cramped  vertical  hand  and  ac- 
quired a  very  creditable  business  style,  with  no  trace  of 
the  original  tendency.  It  is  often  a  tedious  and  discourag- 
ing task  to  change  the  movement  of  the  vertical  writer, 
but  Mr.  Van  Ness  has  succeeded  in  making  the  transition 
in  a  thorough  manner.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  he 
says  these  results  were  arrived  at,  "thanks  to  the  aid  of 
The  Penman's  Art  Journal,"  but  we  wish  most  of  this 
credit  placed  where  it  belongs — with  a  very  competent  in- 
structor. 
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PRACTICAL    ENGLISH    TRAINING     FOR    STENO- 
GRAPHERS. 

NEARLY  every  stenographer  comes  to  realize,  sooner 
or  later,  the  value  of  practical  English  trainir.e.  al- 
though it  very  often — far  too  often — happens  that  this 
rtalization  is  forced  upon  the  young  man  or  woman  by 
actual  experience  in  the  business  world.  The  failures  in 
offices  are  not  so  often  due  to  lack  of  knowledge  of  short- 
hand itself  as  to  inability  to  construct  grammatical  sen- 
tences, punctuate  correctly,  and  spell.  Some  business  men 
have  become  so  discouraged  that  when  they  find  it  neces- 
•ary  to  secure  a  new  stenographer  they  confidently  expect 
nd  the  first  year  in  training  the  new  employee  to  do 
the  things  which  he  or  she  should  have  known  how  to  do 
upon  leaving  school.  And  because  they  expect  so  little 
the>  have  reduced  salaries  in  proportion.  In  taking  new 
sitions  the  innocent — the  capable — suffer  with  the  guilty, 
nd  the  remuneration  of  even  the  best  stenographers,  at 
the  outset,  is  often  deplorably  small. 

The  correspondence  of  a  business  house  is  really  the  lit- 
erary  end  of  the  establishment.  One  can  hardly  imagine 
how  a  young  person  can  consider  himself  competent  to 
conduct  the  correspondence  of  a  great  office  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  good  English. 
Vet  today  there  is  being  poured  into  the  business  colleges 
of  the  country  a  steady  stream  of  young  men  and  women 
who  need  nothing  quite  so  much  as  a  year  of  hard,  practi- 
cal work  in  English.  Most  business  schools  conduct  de- 
partments to  train  their  pupils  in  the  common  branches, 
but  too  many  young  people  feel,  when  it  is  suggested  that 
they  should  take  grammar,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  spell- 
ing, and  other  branches  in  which  they  are  woefully  deficient, 
that  the  proprietor  of  the  school  is  working  entirely  for  his 
own  pocket  and  these  recommendations  are  made  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  in  school  for  a  longer 
time  and  swelling  the  receipts  of  the  institution. 

When  the  possibilities  of  the  stenographic  profession  are 
taken  into  consideration,  it  is  indeed  surprising  that  so 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  matter  of  preparation.  The 
lawyer  or  the  doctor  would  know  that  he  was  doomed  to 
failure  if  he  attempted  to  practice  without  years  of  careful 
study,  yet  the  would-be  stenographer  expects  to  spend  a 
few  months  in  learning  shorthand  and  then  become  private 


secretary  to  some  railway  magnate,  merchant  prince  or 
wizard  of  finance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  the  per- 
son with  a  good  English  training  who  stands  a  chance  of 
winning  one  of  these  stenographic  prizes,  and  many  a 
young  man  has  learned  to  his  cost  that  the  time  and  money 
expended  in  preparing  himself  for  one  of  the  better  posi- 
tions would  have  paid  rich  dividends  on  the  investment. 

Competition  for  the  things  worth  having  is  so  strong 
in  these  days  that  no  one  can  afford  to  enter  the  race  under 
a  handicap.  No  ambitious  youth  cares  to  enter  a  profession 
m  which  he  cannot  rise,  yet  without  a  knowledge  of  prac- 
tical English  there  is  no  prospect  of  being  advanced  to  the 
higher  positions  in  the  business  world,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances. When  any  firm  takes  a  young  man  into  its  employ 
as  stenographer  it  hopes  to  see  in  him  the  making  of  a 
department  manager.  With  the  correspondence  of  the 
firm  passing  through  his  hands  he  has  every  opportunity 
to  learn  the  business  and  make  himself  invaluable,  but  if 
he  cannot  himself  construct  a  good  letter  when  it  comes 
his  turn  to  sit  at  the  rolltop  desk,  if  he  cannot  himself 
punctuate  letters  correctly  and  pick  out  the  misspelled 
words  without  running  for  the  dictionary,  not  only  will 
the  promotion  be  denied  him,  but  sooner  or  later  he  will 
be  asked  to  step  down  and  out  in  order  to  make  room  for 
another  more  capable. 

Skim  lightly  over  algebra  if  you  will.  Use  a  "pony"  in 
order  to  climb  over  the  rough  f  laces  in  Latin  if  you  must. 
Slip  out  of  your  examinations  in  natural  philosophy  if  you 
get  desperate,  but  as  you  value  your  success  in  business,  as 
you  value  your  career,  as  you  value  your  peace  of  mind 
when  the  time  comes  for  you  to  look  back  and  see  the 
things  you  have  and  have  not  done,  do  not  neglect  to  thor- 
oughly master  the  principles  of  good  English. 


The  Daily  Argus,  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y.,  contains  a  half 
column  account  of  the  opening  of  the  new  rooms  of  Sher- 
man's Business  College,  January  19.  Mayor  Brush  ad- 
dressed the  pupils  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  in  the 
new  quarters,  taking  for  his  subject  "The  Advantages 
Accruing  to  One  Who  is  Properly  Trained  in  Business 
Methods  Before  Going  to  Work."  The  school  will  con- 
tinue to  give  just  the  sort  of  training  that  His  Honor 
referred  to  in  his  address. 


Rv  the  Authors  of  the  Forbush  System  of  Writing. 
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Product   Work  for  Advanced   Students,   by   Louis    Madarasz. 
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Business  Form,  by   E.  C.   Mills. 
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229    BROADWAY.    NEW    YORK. 
HORACE   G.    HEALEY,    Editor. 


TWO   EDITIONS. 

The  Journal  is  published  monthly  in  two  editions. 

Thi  Penman's  Art  Journal,  32  pages,  subscription  price,  75 
cents   a  year,  8  cents   a  number. 

The  Penman's  Art  Journal,  News  Edition.  This  is  the  regu- 
lar edition  with  a  special  supplement  devoted  to  News,  Miscellany 
and  some  special  public  school  features.  Subscription  price,  $1  a 
year;   is  cents  a  number. 

All  advertisements  appear  in  both  editions;  also  all  instruction 
features  intended  for  the  student. 

CLUBBING   RATES. 

Regular  Edition. — 75  cents  a  year.  Clubs  of  from  three  to  nine, 
60  cents  each.     Larger  clubs,   50  certs  each. 

News  Edition. — $1  a  year.  Five  subscriptions,  $5;  100  subscrip- 
tions, $100.  . 

After  having  sent  in  enough  subscriptions  to  entitle  the  club 
sender  to  the  minimum  rate,  as  specified  above,  additional  subscrip- 
tions in  any  number  will  be  accepted  at  the  same  rate  throughout 
the  school  year. 

On  foreign  subs,  and  on  subs,  in  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and 
Bronx,  N.  Y.,  25  cents  a  year  extra,  to  pay  for  additional  cost  of 
delivery. 

ADVERTISING    RATES. 

$3.00  an  inch.  Special  rate  on  "Want"  ads.  as  explained  on 
those  pages.    No  general  ad.  taken  for  less  than  $2.00. 

CHANGE   OF  ADDRESS. 

Subscribers  wishing  to  have  their  magazine  sent  to  a  new  ad- 
dress should  notify  us  promptly,  giving  the  old  address  and  specify- 
ing the  edition,  whether  News  or  Regular.  Notices  must  be  received 
one  full  month  in  advance,  that  all  copies  may  be  received. 

The  one  thing  of  which  The  Journal  is  proudest" Is  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  school  proprietors  and  teachers  that  take 
the  trouble  to  put  it  irv  the  hands  of  their  students  at  the 
clubbing  rate  think  enough  of  the  paper  to  send  in  their 
own  subscription  year  after  year  for  the  News  Edition  at  $1. 


The  Journal  still  advocates  the  gospel  of  Head.  Heart 
and  Hand,  Help.  Hope  and  Hustle.  With  the  three 
former  fully  developed,  the  head  fitted  to  direct  the  activi- 
ties of  the  heart  and  hand,  the  heart  full  of  the  instinct  of 
humanity  and  the  hand  reaching  out  to  grasp  opportunity 
at  the  command  of  the  head,  or  to  help  a  fellow  man  when 
the  heart  demands  it.  the  human  being  possesses  those 
characteristics  which  will  not  only  make  him  successful 
after  the  manner  of  the  money  changers,  but  will  secure  for 
him  a  place  in  the  affections  of  his  fellows. 

The  first  word  of  the  second  line  is  the  basis  of  civiliza- 
tion and  progress — help.  It  is  the  spirit  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness and  interdependence  that  makes  possible  the  splendid 
civilization  of  the  present  day ;  without  it  the  development 
of  our  intricate  social  system  would  have  been  impossible. 
It  is  hope  which  makes  life  worth  the  living.  Few  of  us 
hinds  the  pleasure  in  today  that  we  hope  to  find  in  tomorrow. 
Hope   springs   eternal   in   the   human   breast,   smoothes   the 


rough  paths  over  which  we  must  pass,  and,  even  though  it 
be  like  the  mirage  seen  by  the  traveler  in  the  desert,  it 
gives  us  new  courage  to  push  on.  Hustle:  the  dominant 
trait  of  the  race  and  age.  The  efforts  of  head,  heart  and 
hand,  the  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  hopefulness,  all  seem  to 
converge  into  this  great  characteristic  of  the  American 
people — hustle. 


SPRING  CLUBS. 

INDICATIONS  are  that  the  present  clubbing  season  will 
last  up  to  the  evening  of  the  day  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  new  one.  Not  a  day  passes  but  we  are  reminded  of 
the  interest  that  friends  of  good  writing  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  taking  in  The  Journal.  The  clubs  may  not  come 
in  fifty  or  a  hundred  strong  as  they  did  earlier  in  the 
school  year,  but  the  lists  are  still  encouragingly  long.  In 
many  schools  a  new  spring  term  has  opened.  Pupils  have, 
indeed,  gone  out,  but  others  have  come  in.  No  teacher 
wants  the  interest  in  any  branch  to  lag  during  the  early 
summer  months,  and  more  inspiration  rather  than  less  is 
needed  at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  is  the  purpose  of  The 
Journal  to  arouse  and  maintain  the  interest  of. the  pupil 
when  most  needed.  We  have  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of 
teachers  that  in  the  winter  months  when  everything  seems 
to  act  as  a  spur  upon  the  pupil — the  bracing  atmosphere, 
the  crowded  schoolrooms,  the  busy  hum  of  activity — such 
a  publication  as  this  is  of  great  value  to  him  and  to  the 
teacher  as  well;  how  much  more,  then,  is  The  Journal 
needed  when  every  breath  blowing  over  the  lawns  and 
parks  whispers  of  luxurious  ease !  If  you  have  come  close 
to  the  century,  the  half  century  or  the  quarter  centifry 
mark,  why  not  make  a  special  effort  to  rise  into  the  class 
above  ?  There  is  plenty  of  room  there  and  you  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  have  benefited  the 
pupil  and  yourself  as  well  as  The  Journal. 


REMITTANCES. 

Payment  by  check  is  very  convenient  and  we  always 
congratulate  the  man  whose  finances  are  such  that  he  can 
draw  a  check  which  is  as  good  as  a  government  bond,  but 
it  may  not  occur  to  many  of  our  friends,  unless  they  have 
had  like  experience,  that  the  cost  of  collecting  the  amount 
called  for  on  a  small  check  is  sometimes  little  less  than 
its  face  value.  There  is  now  in  this  office  a  check  which 
we  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  collect  because  the  cost 
of  collection  is  just  five  cents  less  than  the  amount  named. 
A  personal  check  for  less  than  $1  should  never  be  sent 
out  of  town.  Money  orders  are  to  be  obtained  so  con- 
veniently in  all  parts  of  the  country  that  it  is  never  neces- 
sary to  use  a  personal  check  for  any  amount  in  connection 
with  a  mail  transaction.  We  are  always  glad  to  receive 
one  and  two  cent  postage  stamps  in  small  amounts,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  stuck  together  or  to  the  letter.  This  is 
a  specially  desirable  method  of  making  remittances  for  in- 
dividual subscriptions  or  for  certificates.  Don't  hesitate 
to  make  remittances  of  less  than  $1  in  this  manner — above 
that  we  prefer  express  and  post  office  money  orders. 


A  GREAT  MEETING. 

The  News  Edition  this  month  contains  a  complete  report 
of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  meeting,  at  Baltimore.  These  meetings 
are  always  brimful  of  instructive  interest,  and  the  E.  C. 
T.  A.  Convention  habit,  once  formed,  is  hard  to  break. 
Baltimore  combines  within  itself  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  North  with  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  the 
South. 


NEWS  AND  MISCELLANY  SUPPLEMENT; 


The  News  Edition  of  The  Journal   costs  $i    a  year.     Five   subscriptions,   $5. 

One  hundred  subscriptions,  $100.     We  hope  to  make  it  worth  at  least  that  much  to 

every  teacher  and  school  proprietor.     It  is  a  matter  of  deepest  gratification  to  us 

that  hundreds  of  our  professional  brethren  who  give  their  students  benefit  of  the 

for  the  regular  edition  think  well  enough  of  The  Journal  to  enroll  their  own  names   on    the 

at  $1  a  year. 


MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  TEACHERS. 

L.  M.  Lewis,  formerly  with  the  Central  Business  College, 
at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  is  now"  acting  as  private  secretary  to 
the  Division  Superintendent  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern 
Railway  Company. 

After  May  1  the  Euclid  School,  Brooklyn,  will  be 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  O.  U.  Robinson  to  its  staff. 
After  his  long  illness  his  hand  is  now  getting  back  the  old 
swing  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  he  will  be  more  than 
ever   successful   in   his   work   from   now  on. 

E.  S.  Watson,  formerly  with  Brown's  Business  College, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  been  added  to  the  staff  of  the 
Williamsport   (Pa.)   Commercial  College. 

A  specimen  of  the  writing  of  Richard  W.  Long,  received 
in  this  office,  shows  that  a  good  business  hand  is  as  easily 
acquired  by  an  Indian  as  by  anyone  else.  Mr.  Long  is  a 
pupil  of  M.  Davis,  at  the  Capital  Business  College.  Salem, 
Ore.,  and  the  work  is  excellent. 

The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Commercial  College  has  secured 
the  services  of  W.  W.  Bennett  as  business  manager.  Mr. 
Bennett  has  already  demonstrated  his  ability  at  the  Mc- 
Donald Business  Institute,  Milwaukee,  and  the  South  Bend 
school  may  be  expected  to  take  another  step  forward. 

The  Interstate  Correspondence  Schools,  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
In.,  are  just  completing  a  new  $50,000  building  which  will 
be  devoted  entirely  to  their  w-ork.  G.  T.  Wiswell,  for- 
merly of  the  Inrrranapolis  Business  University,  has  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  school  at  an  in- 
crease in  salary. 

Fred  Berkman,  formerly  with  the  business  college  at 
Pendleton,  Ore.,  has  an  excellent  position  as  stenographer 
and  bookkeeper  with  the  Condor  Water  and  Power  Com- 
pany, Tolo,  Ore.  We  are  confident  that  Mr.  Berkman  will 
make  as  successful  .1  business  man   as  he  has  teacher. 

The  Fort  Worth  Business  College  has  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  R.  L.  Manning,  formerly  of  Garland.  Tex.  Mr. 
Manning  is  a  superior  penman  and  able  commercial 
teacher. 

O.  S.  Smith,  of  New  Castle.  Pa.,  has  made  his  way  into 
a  broader  field  and  is  now  connected  with  the  Detroit 
Commercial  College.  Aside  from  the  excellence  of  the 
Detroit  schools,  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  live  in  so 
attractive   a    city    as   the    Michigan    metropolis. 

W.  S.  Britton  is  now  principal  of  Douglas  Business  Col- 
lege, Connelsville,  Pa.,  E.  M.  Ross  having  resigned  to  take 
up   special   work  in  the  college  at  Valparaiso.   Ind. 

Montana  College,  at  Deer  Lodge,  has  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  'G.  E.  Lain,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  commercial 
department  of  the  High  School  at  Aberdeen.   S.  Dak 

Trwin  P.  Mensch,  formerly  of  Reading.  Pa.,  has  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  Morse  Business  College.  Hart- 
ford. Conn.  Although  a  young  man.  Mr  Mensch  is  an 
experienced  commercial  teacher. 

The    commercial    work    in    the    Henry    Wallace    School. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  now  in  the  efficient  hands  of  Andrew 
Simpson,  of  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Miss  Clara  Townsend  is  now  in  charge  of  the  shorthand 
and  typewriting  in  the  New  Mexico  Normal  University,  at 
Las  Vegas.  N.  M.  Miss  Townsend  is  a  capable  instructor 
and  has  been  connected  with  the  Indian  schools  at  Pipe- 
stone,  Minn.,   in   the   Government  service. 


NEWS  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 

The  Journal  has  just  added  one  of  the  new  Webster's 
International  Dictionaries  to  its  office  equipment.  It  is  the 
latest  edition  and  contains  25.000  new  words  and  phrases 

N.  C.  Brewster  has  spent  the  winter  in  the  South,  the 
Florida  Commercial  College,  at  Jacksonville,  having  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  secure  his  services  temporarily.  Mr. 
Brewster  will  return  to  the  North  later  on  in  the  season 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  Charles  M.  Miller,  he  tclK 
us  that  the  Complete  Typewriter  Instructor  and  Dictation 
Studies  which  he  is  handling  are  having  large  sales. 

The  School  Journal,  Teachers'  Magazine.  Our  Times 
and  Educational  Foundations  have  been  purchased  by  A 
S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  and  the  head  offices  for  all  these  publica- 
tions will  be  maintained  at  156  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 
All  the  other  books,  etc..  of  the  United  Educational  Com- 
pany, F...L.  Kellogg  &  Co..  and  E.  O.  Vaile  will  also  1"' 
handled  by  A.  S.  Barnes. 

Mrs.  Francis  Efringer  Raymond,  who  has  been  one  of 
the  best  known  figures  in  the  business  educational  world 
for  many  years,  has  resigned  her  position  with  the  Gregg 
School,  in  Chicago  to  become  official  reporter  of  the 
Inheritance  Tax  Office,  in  the  same  city.  Mrs.  Raymond 
is  one  of  the  ablest  women  in  her  profession  and  is  author- 
ity on  many  of  the  subjects  which  have  come  under  her 
supervision  while  engaged  in  school  work.  The  cause  of 
commercial  education  will  be  the  poorer  for  her  absence, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  continue  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  field  of  which  she  has  been  a  useful  and 
honored  member. 

A  greater  part  of  the  first  page  of  the  Mountain  View 
Leader  i*  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  D. 
T.  Ames,  founder  of  The  Journal,  and  for  many  year- 
its  active  head.  Mr.  Ames,  although  well  past  three  score 
years  and  ten.  is  enjoying  excellent  health  in  his  quiet 
home  at   Mountain  View.   Cal. 

The  Quincy  Daily  Herald,  under  the  heading  of 
"Quincy's  Live  Ones,''  presents  a  cut  showing  D.  L.  Mus 
selman,  Jr..  assisting  young  men  and  women  to  do  acro- 
batic "stunts"  from  the  High  School,  through  the  Gem 
City  Business  College,  to  the  hank,  and  underneath  are 
the  words:  "From  bread  eaters  to  bread  earners."  Of 
Mr.  Musselman  the  Herald  says,  and  the  Herald  ought  to 
know  : 

"The    Musselmans,   of   Quincy.   do   not   wear   a    fez   and 
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baggy  trousers.  No,  indeedy.  They  wear  galways  and 
sport  real  shamrocks  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  begorrah !  De 
Lafayette  Musselman,  Jr.,  is  the  grandest  Irishman  that 
ever  lived.  He  has  a  French  name  and  was  born  in 
Quincy.  That  ought  to  make  him  as  Irish  as  if  he  had 
licked  the  blarney  stone  until  his  tongue  was  raw.  Young 
Musselman  is  genial  and  enthusiastic.  His  specialty  is  in 
drilling  the  young  idea  to  shoot — but  not  to  shoot  craps. 
He  is  now  the  executive  officer  of  the  big  Gem  City  Busi- 
ness College,  with  the  title  of  secretary  and  treasurer.  He 
is  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  but  he  can  tackle  a  lot  of 
things  and  still  find  time  for  whirls  at  bowling,  golf  and 
other  exhilarating  pastimes.  He  is  also  a  devoted  squire 
of  dames  and  the  lovely  maidens  call  him  'Sunny  Jim'  be- 
cause of  his  generous  ears  and  amiable  disposition.  He  is 
the  kindliest  and  most  engaging  of  companions  and  smiles 
agreeably  upon  every  project  proposed.  Just  now  he  is 
adding  to  his  efforts  by  studying  law,  and  the  first  thing 
we  know  he  will  have  Chief  Justice  Fuller's  job.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  several  educational  institutions,  including  his 
own,  and  is  practical  and  theoretical,  but  not  egotistical. 
He  is  a  Mason  of  high  degree  but  never  laid  a  brick.  He 
is  a  prominent  club  man,  but  also  plays  hearts.  He  is  a 
Republican  and  a  Methodist,  but  has  been  twice  vac- 
cinated." 

That's  the  way  they  do  things  out  in  Illinois. 

The  Ransomerian,  published  in  the  interests  of  C.  W. 
Ransom,  the  Kansas  City  penman,  has  a  practical  as  well 
as  an  advertising  value.  It  contains  some  excellent  arti- 
cles. 

The  publisher  is  so  often  met  with  the  statement  that 
advertising  does  not  pay  that  there  is  a  genuine  satisfaction 
in  having  an  advertiser  write:  "We  take  pleasure  in  hand- 
ing you  herewith  our  check  to  cover  bill.  We  received 
quite  a  number  of  inquiries  from  our  advertisement  in 
your  excellent  paper."  We  admit  that  there  are  many 
instances  where  advertisements  have  not  paid,  but  there  is 
about  as  much  possibility  of  the  judicious  advertisement 
of  a  good  article  not  paying  as  there  is  of  the  harvest  fail- 
ing to  follow  judicious  planting  and  cultivation  by  the 
farmer. 

D.  Crowley,  who  has  written  cards  for  many  thousands 
of  people  in  various  parts  of  the  West,  is  meeting  with 
excellent  success  at  Boone,  la.,  where  he  recently  opened 
a  school. 

One  of  our  Boston  friends,  C.  A.  French,  was  prevented 
by  a  railroad  accident,  which  occurred  late  in  the  fall,  from 
attending  to  his  duties  during  a  greater  part  of  the  winter. 
He  is  coming  on  finely  now,  however. 

The  Rhode  Island  Commercial  School,  at  Providence, 
shows  a  steady  growth  year  after  year.  It  occasionally 
happens  that  any  business  which  goes  up  like  a  rocket 
comes  down  like  a  stick,  and  Mr.  Heaney  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  his  less  spectacular  but  more  stable 
progress. 

Messrs.  D.  A.  Reagh  and  W.  C.  Wollaston  have  pur- 
chased the  Dean  Business  College.  Port  Huron.  Mich.,  and 
changed  the  name  to  Port  Huron  Business  University. 
They  will  conduct  this  school  in  connection  with  the 
I  )wosso  institution.  Mr.  Reagh  having  charge  of  the  lat- 
ter and  Mr.  Wollaston  of  the  former.  Their  past  success 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  future  performance  in  a  larger 
field. 

Just  a  quarter  of  a  century  is  all  J.  C.  Blanton.  of  West 
Point,  Ga.,  has  been  a  subscriber  to  The  Journal.  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  extend  our  congratulations  to  him  again 
at   the   expiration   of  another  twenty-five  years. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Education  some 
weeks  ago  it  was  decided  to  organize  a  high  school  of 
commerce  in  the  city  of  Boston,  to  be  opened  in  Sep- 
tember. This  school  will  open  in  temporary  quarters,  and 
when  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  school  and  course  of 
study  are  definitely  shaped,  which  will  probably  not  be  for 
a  year  or  two,  no  expense  will  be  spared  in  providing  a 
permanent  home  for  this  institution.  At  present  it  is 
planned  not  to  disturb  the  elementary  commercial  courses 
in  the  high  schools  of  the  city,  but  rather  to  open  the 
new  school  and  offer  an  advanced  course  in  commercial 
studies.  The  commercial  courses  covering  two  years  and 
three  years  are  now  elective  in  the  Boston  High  Schools, 
and  nearly  3,000  students  are  at  present  taking  them. 
They  include  the  following  studies :  Bookkeeping,  pen- 
manship, commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  law,  commer- 
cial geography,  stenography  and  typewriting.  Bookkeep- 
ing and  phonography  cover  two  years'  work. 

The  organization  of  the  Boston  High  School  of  Com- 
merce and  plan  of  studies  will  be  left  very  largely  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Stratton  Brooks,  the  new  superintendent. 
The  commercial  teachers  of  Boston  are  greatly  pleased 
with  the  election  of  Dr.  Brooks  as  City  Superintendent. 
He  is  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  commercial  work  in 
high  schools,  and  has,  upon  several  occasions,  made  un- 
answerable arguments  before  the  New  England  educa- 
tional associations  regarding  the  value  of  commercial 
teaching.  Dr.  Brooks  is  still  a  young  man,  scarcely  out 
of  his  thirties.  Fifteen  years  ago  he  was  principal  of 
the  High  School  of  Adrian,  Mich.  From  here  he  went 
to  Illinois,  as  principal  of  the  High  School  in  La  Salle. 
His  work  there  attracted  wide  attention  in  the  State. 
After  a  few  years  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  the 
high  schools  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion did  splendid  work  in  encouraging  teachers  and  ad- 
dressing taxpayers  in  towns  and  cities.  By  his  enthu- 
siastic work  scores  of  high  schools  were  brought  up  to 
standard  as  college  preparatory  schools.  Four  years  ago 
Dr.  Brooks  was  elected  Supervisor  in  Boston,  and  as- 
signed specially  to  high  schools.  Last  fall  he  was  elected 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  When 
a  vacancy  occurred  in  Boston,  through  the  death  of  the 
brilliant  and  lamented  George  Conley,  Dr.  Brooks  was 
elected  in  Boston  as  City  Superintendent.  The  salary  of 
the  Boston  position  is  $6,000  a  year.  Dr.  Brooks  has 
never  played  the  game  of  politics  and  has  never  enjoyed 
the  acquaintance  of  politicians.  His  rapid  progress  is 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  a  hard  working 
student  and  successful  teacher,  and  possesses  force  and 
"goaheadativeness,"  combined  with  rare  ability.  To  use 
a  homely  saying,  Dr.  Brooks  has  been  "goin'  some"  in 
the  past  fifteen  years. 

One  of  the  best  equipped  and  one  of  the  most  successful 
new  schools  in  the  East  is  the  Fisher  Business  College. 
Somerville,  Mass.,  under  the  direction  and  ownership  of 
Messrs.  E.  H.  and  M.  C.  Fisher.  "The  Fisher  Boys" 
were  students  of  Kinsley  in  the  days  when  Kinsley  taught 
out  West.  They  came  to  the  East  about  twelve  years 
ago  and  were  employed  at  Burdett  College,  in  Boston,  for 
eight  or  nine  years.  They  have  always  enjoyed  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  students  and  associate  teachers.  The 
Somerville  people  take  a  just  pride  in  their  business 
college. 

George  S.  McClure  has  purchased  the  interest  of  J.  C 
Shumberger  in  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  School  of  Commerce 
and  is  now  sole  proprietor.  He  has  a  very  enthusiastic 
school,  with  both  day  and  evening  sessions. 
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ANNUAL     MEETING 

OF    THE 


Eastern    Commercial    Teachers'    Association 

Baltimore,  Md.,  April  12,  13  and  14,  1906. 
Sessions    Held    in   the    Baltimore    Business   College. 


OFFICERS   FOR  1906-07. 


President.  Raymond  G.  Laird,  New  York. 

Vice-President.  Miss  Mary  E.  Peirce,  Peirce  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Second  Vice-President,  O.  C.  Dorney,  American  Business  College,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Third  Vice-President,  L.  M.  Thornburgh,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  High  School. 

General  Secretary,  F.  E.  Lakey,  English  High  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

First  Assistant  Secretary,  Ford  O.  Harrison.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Second  Assistant  Secretary,  Miss  Alice  M.  Wood,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Treasurer,  L.  B.  Mathias,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Assistant  Treasurer,  W.  H.  Kinyon,  Kinyon's  Commercial  College,   Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 

C.  W.  D.  Coffin,  American  Book  Company,  New  York. 
W.  H.  Beacom,  Wilmington  (Del.)   Business  School. 
E.  M.  Hull,  Banks  Business  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  E.  Gill,  Eagan  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
E.  H.  Eldridge,  Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass. 
E.  H.  Norman,  Baltimore  (Md.)   Business  College. 

Place  of  Next  Meeting :  Simmons  College,  Boston,  Mass. 


POLITICAL  conventions  may  be  more  exciting,  but  for 
interest  and  profit  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
gathering  more  notable  than  that  in  Baltimore  during  the 
three  days  preceding  Easter  Sunday.  The  reputation  of 
Baltimore  for  hospitality  was  more  than  justified,  and  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the  program  was  fully 
demonstrated.  Every  committee  seemed  to  have  made 
careful  preparation?  in  advance,  and  the  visiting  educators 
carried  away,  along  with  the  pleasant  memories  of  another 
successful  meeting,  a  higher  regard  for  Baltimore  and  its 
people,  its  business  men  as  well  as  its  school  men,  than 
they  had  brought  with  them  to  the  Convention. 

There  was  a  large  assemblage  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall, 
Thursday  morning.  April  12,  when  the  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  the  president,  Charles  T.  Piatt,  of  Hoboken, 
N.  J.  The  morning  hours  were  spent  in  registration  of 
members,  payment  of  dues,  inspection  of  exhibits,  etc.,  fol- 
lowed by  a  meeting  of  school  proprietors. 

Thursday  Afternoon. 

The  opening  address,  extending  to  all  visitors  the 
warm  greetings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore,  was  made 
by  E.  H.  Norman,  president  of  the  Baltimore  Business  Col- 
lege, and  the  sincerity  of  his  remarks  was  so  apparent  that 
none  could  have  questioned  it  if  they  had  been  so  disposed. 
Mr.   Norman   said : 

"Well  do  I  remember  and  most  sincerely  do  I  appreciate 
your  cordial  acceptance  of  my  invitation  last  Easter,  at  the 
New  York  University,  to  hold  your  next  annual  convention 
in  the  Monumental  City.  I  told  you  then,  and  am  glad  of 
the  opportunity  offered  me  now  to  emphasize  the  statement, 
that  we  have  a  city  of  no  mean  proportions,  whose  fame  for 
hospitality,  substantial  business  institutions,  elegant  homes, 
gastronomic  resources  and  beautiful  women,  is  second  to 
none  in  the  land. 


"I  esteem  it,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  an  honor,  and  the 
most  pleasant  act  of  my  life,  to  greet  you  and  bid  you 
welcome.  This  grand  old  State  and  this  beautiful  city  are 
ever  ready  to  open  wide  their  gates  and  offer  unstinted 
freedom  and  hospitality  to  those  who  have  for  their  mission 
the  education,  enlightenment  and  guidance  of  the  youth  of 
our  country,  into  whose  keeping  is  committed  the  future 
hope  and  prosperity  of   the   Nation. 

"There  is  no  vocation  more  exalted,  with  graver  respon 
sibilities  and  sweeter  satisfactions  than  that  of  the  teacher. 
There  is  no  department  of  education  which  has  larger  re- 
sponsibility and  higher  reward  than  that  of  commercial 
training.  We  are  preparing  young  men  and  women  for 
commercial  pursuits,  to  enter  the  business  arena,  where  the 
battle  is  fierce  and  temptations  await  them  on  every  hand. 
God  grant  that  we  may  realize  the  burden  resting  upon  us. 
and  that  we  may  have  the  intelligence,  courage  and  strength 
to  do  our  full  duty. 

"Bookkeeping,  shorthand,  typewriting  and  other  commer- 
cial subjects  are  essential  and  right  and  proper  in  their 
way,  but  they  do  not  suffice  as  a  final  preparation  for  those 
who  are  to  fill  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility.  I 
believe,  first  of  all,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  business  school 
to  teach  and  indelibly  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  stu- 
dent the  great  importance  of  honesty,  truthfulness,  in- 
dustry, punctuality  and  civic  virtue. 

"The  future  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  city,  the  State 
and  the  Nation,  and  the  integrity  of  its  people,  will  be  in 
proportion  to  our  efforts  and  success  in  inculcating  these 
principles  in  the  minds  of  our  students. 

"It  seems  to  me  most  appropriate  that  this  convention 
should  meet  in  this  city,  the  birthplace  of  so  much  that  is 
historic,  patriotic  and  elevating.  First  of  all,  we  may 
breathe  here  the  spirit  of  patriotism.  Looking  from  the 
windows  of  this  building,  you  can  see  the  first  monument 
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erected  to  the  memory  of  George  Washington.  It  was 
near  Fort  McHenry,  on  the  12th  day  of  September,  1814. 
that  Francis  Scott  Key  wrote  our  National  hymn.  'The 
Star  Spangled  Banner.' 

"For  inspiration  in  law,  visit  Mount  Vernon  place  and 
gaze  on  the  bronze  statute  of  Chief  Justice  Taney.  For 
philanthropy  and  art  visit  the  Peabody  Library  and  the 
Walters  Gallery.  For  higher  education,  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  and  the  Woman's  College,  ranking  with 
the  best  in  the  land.  For  honesty  and  integrity  in  private 
and  public  life  I  take  pride  in"  referring  you  to  Hon.  Ed- 
win Warfield,  Governor  of  Maryland.  For  civic  virtue  aid 
municipal  uprightness,  Hon.  E.  Clay  Timanus,  Mayor  of 
Baltimore.  Behold  here  a  city  and  a  State,  a  mayor  and  a 
governor  free  from  graft  and  political  corruption. 

"For  commercial  security,  I  cite  you  to  the  banks  of 
this  city,  whose  buildings  were  reduced  to  ashes  in  the 
great  fire,  and  yet  not  one  cent  of  principal  or  interest  was 
lost  by  a  single  depositor.  For  heroic  deeds  amid  trying 
and  exciting  times,  look  at  the  noble,  courageous  men  and 
women  of  this  beautiful  city,  who  having  lost  all  in  the 
great  conflagration  except  intelligence,  grit  and  determina- 
tion, have  within  two  years  built  from  its  ashes  a  city 
more  magnificent,  more  beautiful  and  more  substantial  than 
ever. 

"May  this  convention  be  productive  of  much  that  is 
good.  May  we  use  judgment  and  prudence  in  all  our  de- 
liberations. May  we  learn  here  the  lesson  of  brotherly 
love.  May  we  direct  our  energy  and  ambition  toward 
higher  and  nobler  ideals.  May  what  we  accomplish  be 
for  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  ourselves  and  fellow 
man.  May  we  not  forget  that  the  sweetest  happiness  we 
ever  knew  comes  not  from  love,  but  from  sacrifice,  from 
the  effort  to  make  others  happy,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
duty   well  done. 

"Again,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  T  bid  you  welcome  and 
sincerely  trust  your  stay  here  will  be  most  delightful,  and 
that  you  will  be  able  to  take  with  you  sweet  memories  of 
ibis   convention    and    a   strong    desire    to   come    again    and 


partake  often  of  the  Maryland  hospitality  which  we  so 
sincerely  and   cheerfully   offer  you." 

A  greeting  was  also  extended  by  W.  S.  Stallings,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Central  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Mr.  Stallings  made  some  interesting  statements  in  regard 
to  education  and  supported  his  assertions  with  figures 
quoted  from  the  St.  Louis  Central,  organ  of  the  St.  Louis 
V.  M.  C.  A.,  as  follows: 

"Many  of  our  young  men  and  women  are  just  now  facing 
the  crisis  of  their  lives.  Upon  their  decision  will  hang,  in 
a  large  measure,  their  success  or  failure,  in  the  coming 
years.  That  we  may  fully  realize  this,  and  that,  mayhap, 
we  may  stir  to  the  right  decision,  we  wish  to  present  a  few 
figures  which  speak  eloquently  for  the  value  of  a  higher 
education.  The  editor  of  'Who's  Who  in  America'  induced 
10,000  most  'notable  men  in  all  departments  of  usefulness 
and  reputable  endeavor'  to  report  the  extent  of  their  edu- 
cation. The  result  is  startling.  By  the  last  census  there  are 
[4,694,403  males  over  thirty  years  of  age.  The  Bureau  of 
Education  divides  these  as  follows:  Class  1.  without  educa- 
tion, 1.757,023 ;  Class  2.  with  only  common  school  education, 
12.024.335;  Class  3,  with  high  school  training  added,  657,- 
423;  Class  4.  with  college  or  higher  education,  325.613. 
Now,  of  the  10,000  most  notable  men  who  reported  the  ex- 
tent of  their  education,  the  result  shows  that  none  of  them 
were  without  education.  24  were  self  taught,  278  were  home 
taught,  1,006  had  common  school  training,  1,627  had  a  high 
school  training,  and  7,709,  of  whom  6,129  were  graduates, 
had  a  college  education.  A  brief  study  of  these  figures  will 
show  that  a  boy  with  a  common  school  education  has  but 
one  chance  in  about  9.000.  If  he  adds  a  high  school  educa- 
tion he  increases  his  chances  twenty-two  times.  If  he  adds 
a  college  course  to  his  high  school  training  he  increases 
his  chances  for  success  220  times  over  the  common  school 
graduate.  Surely  these  figures  ought  to  appeal  to  every  am- 
bitious boy  and  girl  to  seek  the  very  best  equipment  for 
life." 

J.  A.  Lyons,  of  the  firm  of  Powers  &  Lyons.  Chicago, 
responded,  '■peaking  of  the  advantages  of  meeting  in  differ- 
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ent  cities,  and  especially  of  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from 
acquiring  a  gastronomic  knowledge  of  Baltimore. 

The  president's  address  was  next  on  the  program,  and 
Mr.   Piatt  said  in  part: 

From  a  season  of  strenuous  work  and  keen  business 
competition  we  here  emerge  into  a  period  conducive  to 
profitable  retrospection  and  reflection.  Our  situation  finds 
forcible  illustration  in  Webster's  famous  exordium : 

"When  the  mariner  has  been  tossed  for  many  days  in 
thick  weather  on  an  unknown  sea  he  naturally  avails  him- 
self of  the  first  pause  in  the  storm,  the  earliest  glance  of  the 
sun,  to  take  his  latitude  and  ascertain  how  far  the  elements 
have  driven  him  from  his.  true  course." 

This  meeting  affords  us  the  "pause" — the  opportunity  to 
get  our  bearings  and  to  right  our  course. 

As  teachers,  have  we  treated  uncultured  intellects  as  mere 
receptacles  of  facts,  or  have  we  at  every  stage  striven  pri- 
marily to  promote  mental  development?  Regardless  of  tin- 
pupil's  age,  has  the  cramming  process  produced  better  or 
quicker  results  than  the  rational  process?  And  which 
method  best  fits  for  all  subsequent  relations  of  life  ? 

As  school  proprietors,  have  we  insisted  on  business  prac- 
tices that  insure  an  equitable  treatment  of  teacher  and 
patron  thoroughly  consistent  with  our  own  prosperity — or 
have  we.  by  offering  unconscionable  inducements,  vitiated 
our  results  and  senselessly  paved  the  way  to  bankruptcy? 

Have  we,  as  co-workers,  conserved  those  kindly,  courte- 
ous relations  that  tend  so  materially  to  soften  the  asperities 
of  the  teacher's  life,  or  have  we  allowed  foolish  envy  and 
jealousy  to  estrange,  and  to  intensify  the  cares  of  a  none 
too  happy  existence? 

I  leave  the  answers  to  your  minds  and  hearts.  I  feel  im- 
pelled to  urge,  however,  that  in  fighting  certain  mercenary 
fake  influences  that  menace  private  commercial  school  ex- 
istence, a  mere  wordy  warfare  is  futile.  The  fakers  are 
impervious  to  shame  or  reason.  This  evil  demands  enlight- 
ened co-operative  action  among  reputable  educators.  Such 
a  motive.  I  believe,  originated  the  American  Commercial 
Schools  Institution,  and  entitles  that  organization  to  at 
least  your  personal  consideration. 

Another  matter  vitally  concerning  us  as  educators  is  the 
long  recognized  necessity  for  reform  in  our  disgraceful, 
irrational  spelling,  which  is  now  being  made  a  live  issue 
by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  backed  by  Andrew  Car- 
negie's wealth  and  influence.  A  large  part  of  the  teacher's 
time  and  vitality  is  spent  in  enforcing  an  illogical  spelling 
whose  chief  justification  is  that  it  is  crystallized  in  books. 
The  inquisitive  child,  puzzled  at  orthographic  inconsisten- 
cies, must  be  silenced  by  mere  dicta ;  and  the  investigating 
spirit,  which  it  is  the  prime  aim  of  education  to  foster,  is 
thus  early  checked  and  stifled. 

After  the  announcements  and  appointment  of  committees, 
Calvin  O.  Althouse,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  Cen- 
tral High  School,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  spoke  for  more  than 
an  hour  on  "Master  Passion  in  Teaching."  Among  other 
things   he    said  : 

"If  you  will  reflect  a  moment,  you.  too.  will  find  that  it 
is  no  easy  task  t<>  select  a  thing  or  group  of  questions 
which  constitute  the  essential  features  of  a  teacher's  work. 

"In  many  instances  we  can  satisfactorily  answer  the 
question  with  the  aid  of  the  theorist,  who  has  cleverly 
formulated  the  required  characteristics  in  a  treatise  which 
passes  muster  as  a  pedagogic  compendium.  But  sift  this 
m  the  light  of  your  own  experience,  or  in  view  of  the  ac- 
tuality of  a  teacher's  environment,  and  too  often  there 
seems  something  lacking;  a  something  which  in  order  to 
make    it    real    and    vital    must   have   some   other    requisite. 


"In  order  that  I  might  not  err  in  my  judgment,  I  put  the 
question  quite  frankly  to  a  number  of  professors  of  long 
experience  and  accomplishment,  and  asked  them  to  write 
out  what  they  regarded  as  the  supreme  thing  in  teaching, 
and  the  answers  were  as  different  as  they  were  numerous. 

"Of  course,  we  must  admit  that  a  misfit  teacher  would 
not  come  into  the  category  which  this  paper  assume-,  one 
who  is  an  accident  in  the  profession  and  not  so  by  honest 
choice. 

"We  all  know  there  are  limp-handed  teachers,  without 
will,  or  some  who  are  anxious  only  to  retain  their  salaries; 
whose  consuming  thought  is  pay  day,  and  whose  greatest 
effort  is  the  accuracy  of  the  flourish  to  their  signatures 
on  the  pay  roll.  But  these  men  are  not  temple  builders 
Good  students  shun  them  and  good  teachers  cannot  help 
but  scorn   them. 

"This,  unfortunately,  is  too  often  the  true  condition  as 
we  find  it,  but  there  are  such  forces  at  work  today  which. 
as  they  demand  a  finer  type  of  service,  are  thereby  ele- 
vating  and  dignifying  the  calling  and  eliminating  the  fel- 
low who  chooses  to  work  because  it  has  the  air  of  re- 
spectability.  We  are  agreed,  therefore,  that  the  supreme 
attainment  is  not  the  pecuniary,  much  though  most  of  us 
need  that,  too.  but  lies  farther  on  and  goes  to  higher 
ground. 

"The  answering  of  the  question  forces  him  to  regard 
briefly  what  the  teacher  should  be.  In  the  beginning,  he 
must  be  a  man  who  knows.  He  should  not  only  be  master 
of  the  work  which  he  has  in  hand,  but  he  should  be 
a  growing  man.  It  is  true  that  a  growing  man  invites 
growth,  and  as  one  has  tersely  put  it,  'Even  mold  will  not 
grow  on  a  fossil.'  Dr.  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, has- said  that  a  teacher  should  have  power  enough 
to  be  productive,  and  that  no  second  hand  man  was  ever  a 
great  teacher.  These  are  facts  which  typify  what  the  real 
teacher  should  be.  and  unless  they  are  so  they  cannot  prop- 
erly be  consumed  with  a  burning  passion  for  young  man- 
hood." 

Mr.  Althouse  was  followed  by  H.  M.  Rowe,  of  Balti- 
more, who  gave  some  interesting  commercial  school  statistics. 
His  paper  was  exceedingly  valuable  and  we  hope  to  secure  it 
for  an  early  issue  of  The  Journal.  Even  those  who  had 
the  fullest  conception  of  commercial  educational  activity 
were  surprised  at  many  of  the  facts  brought  out — the  great 
Hum'  er  of  students,  the  large  amount  of  money  paid  an- 
nually for  commercial  education  and  the  tremendous  growth 
of  the  movement  within  the  last  ten  years.  After  Mr. 
Rowe  had  concluded,  Enos  Spencer,  of  Louisville,  arose 
and  stated  that  he  believed  Mr.  Rowe  had  underestimated 
the  figures  he  gave.  J.  A.  Lyons,  of  Chicago,  suggested 
that  a  movement  ought  to  be  started  to  help  the  Committee 
on  Education  in  securing  more  accurate  results.  He  be- 
lieved it  would  be  useful  if  the  association  would  deal 
directly  with  the  department,  at  Washington.  Mr.  Rowe. 
however,  said  he  had  visited  Washington  and  found  it 
difficult  to  get  any  information.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Bureau  of  Education  did  not  have  the  names  of  schools  to 
which  reports  should  be  sent,  and  in  the  second  place,  the 
blank  forms  sent  out  were  not,  in  many  instances,  returned 
by  the  schools.  He  stated  that  the  Government  would 
gladly  bear  the  expense  of  collecting  and  tabulating  the 
statistics.  L.  L.  Williams,  of  Rochester,  also  bore  testi- 
mony as  to  the  difficulty  in  getting  accurate  statistics  and 
believed  some  other  method  was  necessary.  Robert 
Spencer,  of  Milwaukee,  spoke  along  the  same  line,  sug- 
gesting that  the  State  Department  might  have  more  sys- 
tematic  methods,   and   more   power   to    require   statements 
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from  private  schools.  The  following  resolutions  were  then 
offered : 

That  the  commercial  schools  and  business  colleges  are 
urgently  requested  to  furnish  the  Bureau  of  Education  with 
complete  statistics  relative  to  their  respective  schools. 

That  all  schools  which  are  not  supplied  with  the  neces- 
sary blanks  for  making  these  reports  ask  the  department 
for  same. 

The   motion   was  passed. 

L.  P.  W.  Stiehl,  of  Washington,  also  stated  that  he  had 
found  the  information  supplied  by  Government  documents 
unsatisfactory  and  incomplete.  In  some  instances,  where 
the  Government  reported  only  two  schools  in  a  town,  he 
would  find  four. 

After  this  discussion,  M.  Bates  Stephens,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Education,  State  of  Maryland,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  ''The  Relation  of  Teacher  to  Student."     This  was 


Washington  Monument. 

an  exceedingly  valuable  contribution  to  the  program  and 
received  careful  attention  throughout.  Mr.  Stephens  said: 
"Through  the  partiality  of  your  association  I  have  been 
honored  in  having  my  name  included  in  your  excellent 
program  as  a  speaker,  and  I  desire  to  take  occasion  here 
to  thank  the  executive  committee  and  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
Norman,  for  the  compliment.  While  the  much  telling  of 
the  incident  may  make  the  story  threadbare,  the  answer 
given  by  the  chairman  of  a  certain  meeting  when  the 
speaker  asked  him  what  he  should  talk  about,  and  the 
reply  coming  quickly,  'about  five  minutes,'  is  so  full  of 
suggestion  and,  on  most  occasions,  is  so  appropriate  that 
it  should  be  told  often. 


"Before  I  began  the  preparation  of  this  paper  I  scanned 
closely  the  several  important  topics  arranged  for  discussion 
at  this  opening  session  and  then  decided  you  wished  me  to 
be  brief  in  my  remarks.  I  have  not  yet  acquired  the  very 
high  art  of  making  a  five  minute  speech,  although  I  am  be- 
coming more  and  more  possessed  of  a  full  grown  convic- 
tion that  a  long  address,  generally  speaking,  is  a  mistake ; 
so  considering  the  largeness  and  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject which  your  committee  has  assigned  me  I  intend  to  be 
brief. 

"As  upon  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  so  this  question  of  relation  of  teacher  to  student 
involves  the  salient  features  of  educational  work,  and 
strikes  at  the  very  root  of  those  ideas  and  principles  of 
education  upon  which  the  subject  of  pedagogy  is  built. 

"Victor  Hugo  claimed  that  the  nineteenth  was  the 
woman's  century,  and  another  eminent  writer  predicts  that 
the  twentieth  is  to  be  the  child's  century.  Enough  has  oc- 
curred already  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  trend  of  affairs 
is  in  this  direction  :  and  there  are  on  the  horizon  many  evi- 
dences which  indicate  that  the  problems  affecting  the  child 
as  a  pupil  or  the  larger  child  as  a  student  are  much  nearer 
a  proper  solution  than  they  have  ever  been  in  the  history 
of  educational  development. 

"In  a  country  like  ours,  where  we  have  the  best  type  of 
representative  government — a  country  where  public  opinion 
is  a  controlling  force  and  habitually  rules,  this  should  be  a 
most  gratifying  tendency.  If  any  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  needs  to  encourage  an  enlightened  and  intelligent 
public  interest  it  is  America,  where,  as  one  of  my  enthu- 
siastic friends  puts  it,  'every  man  is  a  king  and  every 
woman  a  queen.'  We  may  all  agree  that  to  every  man.  who 
is  a  voter,  there  have  been  committed  duties  of  sovereignty, 
and,  that  in  order  to  discharge  these  duties  worthily,  he 
must  be  trained  and  educated.  The  whole  scheme  of  a 
republican  form  of  government  is  founded  in  and  rests 
upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  its  people,  and  in  sup- 
port of  such  a  government  there  must  be  free  education,  in 
a  restricted  sense,  and  universal  education  without  any 
restriction." 

Edwin  Leibfreed.  of  Washington.  D.  C.  then  read  a 
paper  on  "Why  America  Seeks  Commercial  Education." 
The  subject  assigned  to  him  was  "Night  Schools."  but  the 
topic  was  changed.  He  read  a  very  interesting  paper  which 
we  hope  to  discuss  somewhat  at  length  in  a  future  issue  of 
the  paper. 

Thursday  Evening. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  visiting  delegates  assembled 
at  the  V.  M.  C.  A.  Building  to  listen  to  addresses  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Charles  J.  Bonaparte ;  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  and  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Oilman, 
former  president  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  of 
the  Carnegie   Institution. 

Before  the  addresses  of  the  evening,  the  speakers  re- 
ceived the  members  of  the  association  and  their  friends  in 
the  parlors  of  the  building.  A  number  of  prominent  people 
had  also  been  invited,  and  among  those  who  met  the 
speakers  and  who  occupied  seats  on  the  platform  during 
the  evening  were  Professor  Ward,  president  of  the  Mary- 
land State  Normal  School ;  M.  Bates  Stephens,  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Education ;  Joseph  Packard,  president  of 
the  Baltimore  School  Board,  and  Superintendent  James  11. 
Van  Sickle. 

The  opening  remarks  were  made  by  E.  H.  Norman, 
the  president  of  the  Baltimore  Business  College,  who  made 
a  graceful  reference  to  each  of  the  speakers  of  the  even- 
ing.    To  Dr.  Gilman  he  referred  as  a  dispenser  of  knowl- 
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edge  to  those  who  were  lacking  in  that  possession;  he 
spoke  of  Secretary  Shaw  as  one  who  could  gi^e  those 
lacking  in  currency  some  information  as  to  how  to  get  it 
and  to  hold  it  when  it  is  gotten,  and  in  speaking  of  Secre- 
tary Bonaparte  he  referred  to  the  necessity  of  fighting  if 
one  would  win,  and  humorously  spoke  of  the  supposed 
ability  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  diagnose  hazing. 
Dr.  Gilman's  RemarKs. 

Dr.  Oilman,  with  corresponding  modesty,  explained  that 
he  was  only  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  between  the  two 
members  of  the  Cabinet  with  a  few  remarks  upon  "What 
Should  a  Business  Imply?" 

He  said,  in  part : 

"What  is  business?  Among  the  Eastern  commercial 
teachers  it  means  engaging  in  some  mercantile  pursuit.  But 
after  the  matter  has  -been  analyzed  we  are  all  engaged  in 
business  from  the  little  ant  to  the  greatest  scholar.  If  to 
instill  all  the  requirements  into  the  young  mind  which  are 
contained  in  this  little  book  upon  the  principles  of  sales- 
manship that  has  been  given  to  me  this  evening  is  the  scope 
of  the  business  college,  then  there  is  nothing  left  for  the 
universities  and  the  other  colleges  to  do.  This  includes 
rules  for  everything,  even  dress  and  deportment,  for  the 
man  who  masters  all  these  rules  masters  the  principles  of 
human  nature  and  is  well  prepared  to  take  his  part  in  life. 
But  I  think  it  is  possible  to  condense  these  ideas  into  a  few 
principles. 

"In  the  first  place,  everything  should  turn  on  the  enforce- 
ment of  honesty  in  business.  We  should  demand  that  hon- 
esty run  through  act  and  word — not  merely  telling  the 
truth  and  refusing  to  prepare  false  checks,  but  an  aggrega- 
tion of  those  qualities  making  for  fairness  of  idea  and 
spirit — a  spirit  of  justness.  This  is  what  we  should  expect 
to  find  in  all  business  men. 

"The  next  important  thing  is  to  form  good  habits — per- 
sonal, social,  mental  and  moral,  all  of  which  tend  t<>  ad- 
vancement. No  matter  how  high  you  are  i"  go,  good 
habits  are  essential. 

"Then  there  is  a  third  thing  that  must  be  possessed  by 
the  successful  in  business — he  should  have  alertness 
of  mind.  If  he  does  not  possess  it  naturally  it  should  be 
drilled  into  him.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  young" 
persons  be  not  allowed  by  bad  habits  to  dull  and  weaken 
their  minds,  for  it  is  only  through  alertness  of  mind  that 
advancement  will  be  made." 

The  address  of  Secretary  Leslie  M.  Shaw  was  perhaps 
the  chief  event  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Shaw  was  in  his  hap- 
piest mood  and  his  address  alone  was  worth  the  entire 
cost  of  the  trip  to  the  convention.  He  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject, "Evolution  of  Self  Government."  As  an  abstract  of 
his  address  would  in  no  wise  give  the  proper  impression  of 
its  merit,  we  shall  content  ourselves  by  merely  stating  that 
he  spoke  for  two  hours  in  a  closely  packed  hall  and  was 
listened  to  with  the  most  rapt  attention. 
Friday  Morning. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  E.  C.  Mills,  C.  C.  Lister,  of 
Baltimore,  was  called  upon  Friday  morning  to  take  the 
place  arranged  on  the  program  for  the  Rochester  penman. 
The  subject  was  "Penmanship,"  and  Mr.  Lister  made  a 
forcible  presentation  of  it.  He  is  one  of  the  masters  of 
business  writing  and  speaks  easily  and  freely.  He  spoke  of 
the  necessity  of  concentration  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  all  work  by  pupils  should  be  specimen  work.  Mr. 
Lister  emphasized  his  remarks  by  blackboard  work  and 
presented  his  subject  in   a  most  convincing  manner. 

R.  J.  Bennett,  too,  who  was  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
advanced  bookkeeping,   was  prevented  by  illness   from   at- 


tending the  convention.  Mr.  Bennett  is  a  chartered  ac- 
countant and  one  of  the  instructors  in  the  Detroit  Business 
University.  C.  E.  Bentley,  of  New  York,  was  assigned  to 
the  subject  and  placed  on  the  blackboard  an  elaborate  state- 
ment showing  the  method  of  closing  a  loss  and  gain  ac- 
count, explaining  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  chartered 
accountants  handle  these  accounts  for  large  firms. 

Charles  M.  Miller,  of  New  York,  on  a  question  of  privi- 
leges, arose  after  Mr.  Bentley  finished  and  explained  why 
his  offer  of  a  cup  for  the  winner  of  the  shorthand  speed 
contest  was  withdrawn.  A  spirited  discussion  followed, 
and  the  report  of  the  executive  committee  representing  the 
matter  was  also  read.  E.  H.  Eldridge,  of  Boston,  moved 
that  the  association  endorse  the  action  of  the  executive 
committee  in  providing  a  cup  to  take  the  place  of  that 
withdrawn  by  Mr.  Miller.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Miner  and,  upon  vote,  it  was  found  that  a  majority  were 
in  favor  of  such  action.  The  donor  of  the  second  cup  was 
announced  as  John  J.  Eagan,  of  the  Eagan  School,  Hobo- 
ken,  N.  J.  The  discussion  was  participated  in  by  many 
members,  and  although  intensely  earnest  at  times,  il  was 
conducted  throughout  in  a  dignified  manner. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Build; 


Where  the  Convention  Was  Held. 


Mr.  Eldridge's  paper,  "How  to  Produce  Good  Stenog- 
raphers;" was  an  exceedingly  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  produced  by  the  convention.  He  speaks  as  a 
practical  man  and  not  as  a  mere  theorist.  "The  main 
essential,"  he  said,  "is  that  the  stenographer  should  be 
able  to  write  and  read  shorthand  at  a  moderate  rate  of 
speed  and  transcribe  his  notes  on  the  typewriter  with  accu- 
racy. But  this  is  not  all.  He  should  not  be  a  writing 
machine  only.  He  must,"  said  Mr.  Eldridge,  "be  an  intelli- 
gent, thinking  being,  endowed  with  sufficient  sense  to  be 
able  to  spell  words  correctly,  to  understand  them  and,  in 
case  of  need,  to  grammatically  construct  sentences."  Many 
of  his  further  remarks  are  to  be  specially  commended  to 
the   attention    of    would-be    stenographers : 

"A  stenographer  must  possess  certain  physical  endow- 
ments. He  must  be  able  to  hear  acutely,  to  see  distinctly 
and   to  think  quickly. 

"English  is  essential.  Most  of  our  failures  in  the  steno- 
graphic world  are  through  lack  of  training  in  this  impor- 
tant subject. 

"In  addition  to  this  a  stenographer  should  have  a  good 
general  education.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  training 
in  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German,  except  in  so  far  as 
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they  assist  in  a  knowledge  of  English.  It  does  mean,  how- 
ever, that  he  should  have  read  history  and  economics,  and 
should  be  acquainted  with  general  literature.  The  more 
things  a  stenographer  knows  the  better  stenographer  he 
will  be. 

"A  stenographer  must  be  trained  in  business  habits  and 
business  customs.  By  habits  I  mean  that  he  should  be 
trained  in  neatness,  promptness  and  accuracy.  By  customs 
I  mean  those  forms  which  are  common  in  the  business 
world. 

"Last,  but  not  least,  a  stenographer  must  possess  com- 
mon, or  rather  uncommon,  sense;  and  here  is  where  many 
fail.  In  my  own  work  in  the  last  week  I  have  come  across 
illustrations  of  this  lack  of  common  sense.  Once  I  dictated 
'he  lived  through  a  lifelong  ecstasy  of  happiness' — the  stu- 
dent transcribed  'he  lived  through  a  lifelong  ecstasy  of 
pains.' 

"I  dictated  a  letter  on  insurance,  in  which  occurred  the 
phrase.  'New  England  Board  of  Underwriters' — the  tran- 
script handed  in  by  a  thoughtless  student  read  'The  New 
New  England  Board  of  Undertakers.'  " 

"The  Commercial  Teacher's  Avocation"  was  the  title  of 
a  paper  read  by  F.  H.  Read,  of  the  Providence  High 
School.  Mr.  Read  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  profession 
and  takes  high  ground  regarding  it.  His  remarks  were 
those  of  a  man  who  knows  whereof  he  speaks.  He  is  con- 
vinced that  a  commercial  teacher  cannot  do  his  best  work 
unless  he  is  occasionally  drawn  away  from  his  work — an 
avocation  being  an  interruption   in  one's  vocation.     "I   am 


Entrance  to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building. 

to  prove,  then,"  he  said,  "that  a  commercial  teacher  should 
be  drawn  away  from  his  or  her  work  occasionally.  Ts  that 
difficult  to  prove'-'  Or  do  you  all  believe  it  now?  I  know 
snine  of  you  do  nut.  for  you  persist  in  holding  your  nose  to 
the  grindstone  year  after  year,  going  to  school  at  8  or  9 
in  the  morning,  home  at  4  or  5  and  back  to  evening 
school  until  10  or  10:30.  Isn't  that  holding  your  nose 
t<]  the  grindstone  and  bearing  "ii  heavily  at  that?  T  think 
so  and  I  am   sure  I  know,  because  I  have  done  it  mv-elf. 


Following  this  schedule  will  soon  put  you  in  the  condition 
in  which  the  following  two  teachers  find  themselves. 

The  first  is  a  well  known  commercial  teacher  who  a 
short  time  ago  attended  a  meeting  of  educators  at  which  a 
very  scholarly  address  was  given.  After  the  meeting  this 
teacher  volunteered  the  remark,  "Pretty  deep,  wasn't  it?" 
To  this  I  agreed  by  a  simple  "Yes."  He  then  offered  this 
statement,  in  effect  if  not  in  exact  words :  "We  teachers 
in  the  business  schools  are  held  so  closely  to  our  work,  go- 
ing up  and  down  the  same  row,  that  we  don't  get  time  for 
outside  study  and  culture."  Think  of  it.  And  this  was  an 
address  on  an  educational  subject  and  yet  this  teacher  was 
so  rutted  (that  means  he  is  hopelessly  in  a  rut)  that  he 
could  not  understand  it.  Is  such  a  teacher  doing  justice 
to  his  pupils  and  to  himself?  This  teacher  I  know  is 
successful  in  imparting  knowledge  to  his  class  in  the  par- 
ticular subject  which  he  teaches,  but  my  idea  of  a  good 
teacher  is  one  who  uses  the  whole  world  for  his  text  book. 
Is  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  a  good  classroom  teacher? 
He  may  have  been,  but  that  is  not  what  made  him  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University.  The  other  illustration  I  men- 
tioned follows:  The  principal  of  a  large  city  grammar 
school  was  visited  by  a  superintendent  from  another  city. 
After  the  session  was  over  the  visiting  superintendent  was 
asked  for  suggestions  as  to  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
school.  The  superintendent  answered  that  the  only  way 
of  making  an  improvement,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  was 
to  marry  off  one  or  two  particular  lady  teachers. 

They  needed  an  avocation.  Do  you?  Don't  laugh. 
Think  it  over.  Do  you  suppose  those  teachers  think  they 
need  an  •avocation  ?  No,  of  course  they  don't.  Do  you 
think  anyone  will  tell  them?  I  shall  not,  anyway.  Do 
you  think  anyone  will  tell  you  that  you  ought  to  get  out 
of  the  rut  or  that  you  ought  to  be  married  off?  I  shall 
not,  but  they  say  a  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 


Friday  Afternoon. 

The  Friday  afternoon  session  was  opened  with  Miss 
Pryor's  paper  on  "English."  This  is  a  subject  of  such 
great  importance  that  only  lack  of  space  prevents  the  en- 
tire reproduction  of  the  address.  She  said,  among  other 
things : 

"Business  College  English1  A  subject  so  broad,  and 
possessing  so  many  phases  that  when  asked  to  speak  to 
you  upon  it  I  caught  my  breath  at  the  thought  of  the  num- 
ber and  importance  of  topics  under  this  head,  which  might 
be  of  interest  to  you.  The  delightful  study  of  the  English 
language  distilled,  we  might  say.  for  the  use  of  the  coming 
business  man  and  woman,  and  yet  so  often  considered 
unimportant  in  training.  I  have  chosen  a  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject of  Business  College  English  which  is  a  most  important 
one  to  me,  and  I  believe  it  must  be  to  all  teachers  of  gram- 
mar or  English  in  the  business  college,  for  we  have  so 
little  time  in  which  to  teach  the  English  necessary  for  the 
training  of  business  men  and  women  that  interest  in  the 
subject  must  be  our  first  aim. 

"1  assume  that  if  the  business  college  student  can  be  in- 
terested in  the  study  of  grammar,  or  English,  he  will  ac- 
complish the  desired  result:  i.  e.,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
speak  and  write  the  English  language  correctly  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  Not  so  much  that  he  may  lie  a  student  of  the 
technicalities  of  grammar,  for,  while  he  will  be  far  better 
equipped  if  he  does  have  an  education  in  that  line  in  his 
profession,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary for  a  successful  business  man  or  woman  to  he  able 
I"  use  the  English  language  correctly,  and,  without  the 
principles  of  grammar,  it   is   impossible." 

The   address   by    Cheesman    A.    Derrick,   of   the   Central 
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High  School,  Philadelphia,  on  "Training  for  Oral  Dis- 
course in  Commercial  Schools,"  showed  deep  thought  and 
ripe  judgment.  Mr.  Herrick  is  one  of  the  hest  authorities 
in  the  world  on  matters  pertaining  to  commercial  educa- 
tion and  all  his  hearers  paid  close  attention  to  his  remarks. 
We  hope  to  reproduce  them  in  full  in  an  early  issue  of  this 
magazine. 

"Typewriting"  was  dealt  with  in  a  masterly  manner  by 
Miss  Alice  M.  Wood,  teacher  of  typewriting  in  Eastman 
College,  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  It  is,  she  admitted,  "some- 
thing of  a  problem  to  know  how  to  take  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  beginners,  and  in  the  limited  time  given  us  make 
of  the  young  people  the  neat,  accurate,  rapid  typists  that 
the  business  world  demands.  To  attain  this  result  there 
must  be  push,  perseverance  and  patience  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  and  of  the  pupil,  and  these  qualities  are  de- 
veloped in  the  pupil  largely  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
teacher.  Enthusiasm  is  a  prime  requisite  in  all  teachers  of 
shorthand  and  typewriting. 

"We  tell  the  student  upon  entrance  something  of  what 
he  should  do  in  order  to  accomplish  this  result;  that  his 
ultimate  success  will  depend,  not  upon  the  work  he  may 
do  in  the  last  few  months  of  bis  course,  but  upon  beginning 
on  the  day  of  his  entrance  to  work  steadily  toward  ibis  end. 
For  this  reason  we  urge  him  to  commence  that  day  and 
devote  at  least  half  an  hour  daily  to  typewriting,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  two  one  hour  periods  of  the  school  session, 
telling  him  that  half  an  hour  each  day  will  aggregate  two 
and  a  half  hours  weekly.  This  extra  tune  will  cause  him 
to  gain  a  day  of  the  usual  typewriting  work  each  week,  and 
this  in  four,  six  or  more  months  amounts  to  weeks.  Tf  he 
gives  the  half  hour,  he  will  not  stop  at  this  when  a  piece 
of  work  is  to  be  finished." 

Miss  Wood  advocates  individual  instruction  in  typewrit- 
ing at  the  outset,  working  the  pupils  into  classes  as  they 
develop,  thus  giving  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine the  ability  of  the  individual  and  place  him  with 
others  of  his  own  grade. 

The  demonstration  on  salesmanship,  by  Carl  H.  Pierce, 
of   Xew   York,    was   novel   and   convincing.     E.    N.   Miner 


was  chosen  to  play  the  part  of  the  obdurate  business  man, 
and  Mr.  Pierce  proceeded  to  show  the  proper  manner  of 
approaching  and  handling  him  in  order  to  sell  him  things 
which  he  believed  at  the  outset  that  he  didn't  want.  The 
demonstrator  is  a  successful  man  in  his  own  field  and  he 
showed  what  able  salesmen  were  doing  every  day.  Mr. 
Pierce  is  now  lecturing  on  this  subject  throughout  the 
country  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
The  Banquet. 

The  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Rennert,  Friday  evening,  was 
attended  .by  the  largest  number  of  members  and  lady 
friends  in  the  history  of  the  association.  President  Charles 
T.  Piatt  made  an  admirable  and  witty  toast  master,  or  roast 
master,  as  one  or  two  of  the  speakers  term  it.  Letters  of 
regret  were  read  from  the  Governor  of  the  State,  from 
the  two  United  States  Senators  and  from  the  Mayor,  yet, 
notwithstanding  this  sudden  shrinkage  of  talent,  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Norman,  a  creditable  array  of  speakers 
was  presented.  Clarence  H.  Forrest,  secretary  of  the  Mer- 
chants' and  Manufacturers'  Association,  in  replying  to  the 
toast  of  "Commercial  Baltimore,"  expressed  the  great 
pleasure  the  city  felt  to  have  the  association  there,  and 
stated  that  he  believed  Baltimore  was  destined  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  United  States.  He  said  that 
we  must  acquire  knowledge  by  experience  and  by  fore- 
sight. 

As  an  illustration,  Mr.  Forrest  noted  that  the  fire  of  two 
years  ago  was  hardly  extinguished  before  movements  were 
on  foot  which,  quickly  and  ably  carried  out,,  built  the  city 
up  on  an  even  more  magnificent  scale  than  before. 

Kendrick  C.  Hill,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  followed  with  many 
interesting  remarks  and  pleasant  compliments  for  the 
teachers.  Charles  H.  Requa.  of  Brooklyn,  read  an  original 
poem  on  "The  Man  Behind  the  Pen,"  and  J.  H.  Tregoe, 
president  of  the  Merchants'  and  Travelers'  Association,  re- 
ferred with  pleasure  to  his  commercial  educational  days. 
He  made  some  references  to  the  important  place  Balti- 
more had  occupied  in  the  business  and  patriotic  life  of  the 
country,  for  here  the  first  railway  started,  the  first  tele- 
graph  line   was  constructed   and   the   "Star  Spangled   Ban- 
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ner"  was  written.  "The  man  who  is  not  a  student,"  said 
Mr.  Tregoe,  "stands  no  chance  whatever  in  the  struggle  of 
the  business  world,  as  in  it  the  fittest  must  survive.  But 
no  knowledge  is  equal  to  a  strong  character." 

Every  one  who  attended  the  banquet  felt  that,  while  each 
moment  was  replete  with  pleasure,  it  was  a  source  of  profit 
as  well,  and  during  the  entire  evening  a  feeling  of  genuine 
good   fellowship  prevailed. 

Saturday  Horning. 

At  the  close  of  the  Round  Table  discussion  Saturday 
morning,  during  the  course  of  which  many  valuable  hints 
were  dropped  by  various  members,  the  business  meeting 
began.  The  general  secretary's  report  was  read  and  ac- 
cepted. The  report  of  the  treasurer  showed  that  the 
finances  of  the  association  were  in  excellent  condition, 
there  being  a  substantial  balance  in  the  treasury.  Under 
new  business  the  following  list  of  fifty-nine  names  was 
submitted  for  membership  in  the  association :  L.  P.  W. 
Stiehl,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  J.  E.  Plummer,  Balti- 
more, Md. ;  L.  E.  Eichelberger,  York.  Pa. ;  L.  L.  Williams, 
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The  Delegation  from  the  Rochester  Business 
Institute. 

R.  J.  Maclean.  F.  G.  Nichols.  W.  H.  Covert,  W.  H.  Patrick,  L.  I.. 
Williams.  S.  C.  Williams,  A.  S.  Osborn.  C.  B.  Post,  H.  C.  Post, 
1.  E.  King,  H.  W.  Patten,  F.  F.  Dutton.  W.  H.  Vernon,  Mr. 
McMickle. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Henry  C.  Wright,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  D. 
R.  Cox,  Petersburg,  Va. ;  W.  A.  F.  Scott.  Taunton,  Mass. ; 
Court  F.  Wood,  Washington.  D.  C. ;  W.  L.  Cooper,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ;  Ford  O.  Harrison,.  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  W.  D. 
Chamberlain,  Harrisonburg,  Va. ;  J.  C.  Walworth,  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. ;  George  Crouch,  241  Broadway,  N.  Y. ; 
L.  C.  Spencer,  New  Orleans,  La.;  M.  O.  Linn,  Baltimore; 
J.  Wallace  Spicer,  Baltimore;  Calvin  O.  Althouse,  Phila- 
delphia ;  R.  C.  Spencer,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  A.  S.  Herr, 
Plainfield,  N.  J.;  T.  W.  Donoho,  Baltimore;  E.  M.  Char- 
tier.  Paris.  Tex. ;  J.  H.  Long,  Carlisle,  Pa. :  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Long,  Carlisle,  Pa. :  F.  F.  Healey,  Williamsport,  Pa. ;  Miss 
Alice  M.  Wood,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  John  A.  H.  Andes, 
Baltimore;  G.  M.  Smithdeal.  Richmond.  Va. :  H.  M.  Hu- 
delson.  Washington,  D.  C ;  W.  C.  Poteet.  Washington. 
D.  C. ;  L.  N.  Liggit,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  C.  A.  Wesp.  Roch- 
ester. N.  Y. ;  P.  J.  Harmon,  Washington.  D.  C. ;  McHenry 
Mitchell,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Charles  S.  Catherman,  Balti- 
more. Md. ;  Ira  Richardson,  Ashbourne,  Pa.;   C.  M.   Bart- 


lett,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Russell  E.  Baum,  Philadelphia;  A. 
R.  Gemberling,  Philadelphia;  J.  L.  Holtsclaw,  Johnstown, 
Pa.;  Mrs.  Bertha  B.  Boren,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Charles  I. 
Purnell,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  O.  E.  Tiffany,  Wilmington, 
Del.;  John  F.  Siple.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Clyde  L.  Newell, 
Staunton,  Va. ;  W.  E.  Bartholomew,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  A.  H. 
Heaton,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  C.  Walter  Frost,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
M.  B.  Stephens,  Annapolis,  Md. ;  J.  F.  Ebert,  Morristown, 
Pa.;  W.  L.  Jackson,  Wilmington,  Del.;  A.  S.  Longacre, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  H.  C.  Bentley,  New  York  City;  Edwin 
Leibfreed,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Dudley  W.  Walton,  New 
York  City;  Mrs.  A.  Sterling,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  C.  J. 
Eaton,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  George  W.  Hamilton,  Wilmington. 
Del.;  E.  H.  Fisher,  Somerville,  Mass.;  J.  E.  Fuller,  Wil- 
mington, Del. ;  J.  S.  Akinson,  Staunton,  Va. ;  Mrs.  Caro- 
line B.  Stevens,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  result  of  the  election  of  officers  is  shown  on  the  first 
page  of  this  report. 

Among  the  invitations  received  for  the  next  convention 
was  one  from  E.  H.  Eldridge,  of  Simmons  College,  Boston, 
and  another  from  John  C.  Walworth,  of  the  Borough  of 
the  Bronx,  New  York.  Mr.  Miner  spoke  in  favor  of  hold- 
ing the  next  meeting  in  Boston,  expressing  the  belief  that 
so  many  meetings  had  been  held  in  the  metropolis  that  it 
would  be  well  to  convene  occasionally  in  other  places.  The 
motion  which  prevailed,  in  favor  of  the  Hub,  was  made  by 
Enos  Spencer,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr. 
Walworth  for  his  courteous  invitation  in  connection  with 
his  Bronx  school. 

After  the  election,  Robert  C.  Spencer,  in  a  fitting  speech, 
presented  the  retiring  president,  Charles  T.  Piatt,  on  behalf 
of  the  association,  with  a  beautiful  Easter  egg,  bearing  the 
inscription:  "E.  C.  T.  A.;  C.  T.  Piatt.  1906."  Mr.  Piatt 
was  not  so  far  overcome  with  surprise  as  to  be  unable  to 
respond   in   an   exceedingly  pleasant  vein. 

A  movement  to  adjourn  brought  to  an  end  one  of  the 
most  successful  conventions,  not  only  of  the  Eastern  Com- 
mercial Teachers'  Association,  but  of  any  educational  body, 
and  the  report  submitted  by  the  committee  on  resolutions 
near  the  end  of  the  last  session,  voiced  the  sentiments  of 
all.     The  resolutions  are  : 

"Resolved.  That  this  association  express  its  sincere 
thanks  to  our  genial  host,  E.  II.  Norman,  president  of  the 
Baltimore  Business  College,  for  the  rare  thoughtfulness. 
the  tireless  effort  and  the  remarkable  mastery  of  detail 
that  have  contributed  so  greatly  to  the  success  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  profitable  conventions  this  body 
has  ever  held. 

"Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  association  be  tendered 
to  the  distinguished  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Hon. 
Leslie  M.  Shaw,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  the  Hon. 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte.  Secretarv  of  the  Navy,  and  Dr. 
Daniel  C.  Gilman,  of  Baltimore,  for  honoring  the  asso- 
ciation with  their  presence  at  its  session  on  Thursday 
night,  April  12.  and  making  the  occasion  memorable  by  the 
greatest  addresses  this  association  has  ever  been  privileged 
to   hear. 

"Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  body  be  formally  con- 
veyed to  each  of  these  distinguished  gentlemen  through 
the  officers  of  our  association. 

"Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  our  association  be  ten- 
dered to  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Balti- 
more for  their  courtesy  and  hospitality  to  us  throughout 
the  meetings  of  the  convention. 

"Resolved,  That  wc  tender  the  thanks  of  the  Association 
to  the  press  of  Baltimore  for  the  liberal  reports  of  our 
deliberations,  and  the  friendly  attitude  on  their  part  which 
have  contributed  so  materially  to  the  success  of  the  con- 
vention. 
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"Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  represen- 
tative men  of  Baltimore,  who  honored  us  with  their  pres- 
ence and  their  words  of  wisdom  at  the  convention  ban- 
quet, held  at  the  Hotel  Rennert,  on  Friday  evening,  April 
13,  and  that  our  secretary  be  instructed  to  convey  this 
expression  of  our  appreciation  to  Clarence  H.  Forrest, 
secretary  of  the  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, of  Baltimore ;  Douglas  M.  Wylie,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  Baltimore;  J.  H.  Tregoe,  presi- 
dent of  the  Travelers'  and  Merchants'  Association,  of  Bal- 
timore, and  Dr.  George  W.  Ward,  principal  of  the  State 
Normal   School   of   Baltimore. 

"Resolved,  That  the  association  tender  its  thanks  to  H. 
E.  Singewald,  the  young  man  who  has  so  faithfully  and 
efficiently  served  as  assistant  to  our  president  and  secre- 
tary throughout  the  sessions  of  the  convention,  and  that 
we  commend  the  spirit  he  has  shown  in  rendering  such 
services   gratuitously 

"S.  C.  Williams, 
"C.   P.  Zaner, 
"Cheesman  A.  Herrick, 

"Committee  on  Resolutions." 


Committees. 

Press  Committee. 
Charles  M.   Smith,   Eastern   H.   S..   Baltimore. 
C.   C.   Lister,   Sadler's   Business   College,    Baltimore. 
K.  C.  Atticks,  Baltimore  Business  College,  Baltimore. 

Membership  Committee. 
F.  E.  Lakey,  Providence. 

F.  O.   Harrison,   Pittsburg. 

G.  P.  Eckels,  Pittsburg. 

E.  H.  Eldridge,  Boston. 
T.  J.  Risinger,  Utica. 

1..  C  McCann,  Mahanoy  City.  Pa. 

Resolutions  Committee. 
C.   P.  Zaner,  Columbus. 
Cheesman   A.   Herrick,   Philadelphia. 
S.  C.  Williams,  Rochester. 

Nominating  Committee. 
A.  S.   Heaney,   Providence,  R.   I. 

F.  F.   Dutton,  Philadelphia. 
F.   G.   Nichols.   Rochester. 
Parke  Schoch,  Philadelphia. 
W.  H.  Vernon.  Brooklyn. 
John  J.  Eagan,  Hoboken. 
W.  H.  Patrick,  York. 


As  to  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  coming  convention :  It 
was  decided  to  hold  the  sessions  in  Simmons  College,  Bos- 
ton, 'if  any  evening  sessions  are  to  be  held,  they  will  be 
held  in  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Commerce. 


The  Commercial  Teachers'  Association  of  California, 
through  the  columns  of  The  Penman's  Art  Journal,  ex- 
tends a  cordial  invitation  to  our  professional  brotherhood 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  meet  with 
us  in  San  Francisco  during  the  great  convention  of  the 
National  Teachers'  Association,  which  begins  July  9.  next. 

Already  has  the  executive  committee  of  the  California 
Association  begun  preparation,  and  nothing  will  be  left  un- 
done to  make  the  coming  session  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful in  the  history  of  the  association.  California  hospitality 
will  be  in  evidence  at  our  headquarters,  and  we  earnestly 
hope  to  see  and  meet  many  of  our  Eastern  fraters. 

Our  sessions  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Busi- 
ness Educators'  section  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  a  splendid 
program  is  in  preparation  under  the  able  supervision  of  Dr. 
Harry  Marc  Rowe,  president  of  the  National  Association. 


The  transportation  companies  are  offering  greatly  re- 
duced rates  and  this  will  be  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
visit  the  Pacific  Coast,  to  see  California  and  to  be  presenl 
at  the  latest  and  greatest  of  educational  feasts.  On  behalf 
of  the  California  Association  you  are  all  cordially  invited 
to  be  with  us.  Fraternally  yours, 

J.  S.  Sweet. 
President  C.  T.  A.  of  California. 


On  Thursday,  April  12,  occurred  the  marriage  of  Mis^ 
Essie  May  Dennis,  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  to  Charles  Elmer 
Doner,  supervisor  of  writing  in  the  High  School  of  that 
city.  Mr.  Doner  is  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  the  busi- 
ness education  world,  and  has  contributed  many  courses  of 
lessons  to  penmanship  publications.  He  was  at  one  time 
a  member  of  The  Journal's  staff,  and  has  a  host  of  friends 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  who  will  wish  him  happi- 
ness and  a  long  and  prosperous  voyage  on  matrimonial 
seas.  The  Journal  adds  its  good  wishes  in  fullest  measure 
to  those  of  the  fraternity  in  general. 
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The  Nominating  Committee. 

Soo  Hoo  Soon,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  determined  to  add 
penmanship  to  his  list  of  accomplishments.  He  has  already 
mastered  the  Chinese  language,  presumed  to  be  the  most 
difficult  in  the  world,  and  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
becoming  a  good  penman. 


LeDoit  E.  Kimball,  of  Lowell,  Mass..  has  been  a  sub- 
scriber to  The  Journal  since  the  first  volume.  When  a 
man  of  Mr.  Kimball's  standing  in  the  business  educational 
world  has  his  name  kept  on  our  subscription  list  year 
after  year  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  the  magazine  con- 
tains matter  of  practical  value  to  practical  men. 


"It  looks  fine  when  the  hour  of  penmanship  comes,"  says 
one  of  our  Western  friends,  "to  see  The  Journal  brought 
out  all  over  the  room  and  placed  open  over  the  regular 
copy.  My  pupils  are  making  daily  use  of  The  Journal." 
We  believe  that  many  more  teachers  throughout  the  coun- 
try might  lighten  their  labors  by  adopting  the  same  plan. 


L.  G.  Floyd,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  advises  that  he  thinks 
The  Journal  has  been  improved  much  during  the  past 
year.  We  derive  some  satisfaction  from  the  thought  that 
the  end  is  not  yet,  and  we  hope  each  year  will  see  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  made  over  the  preceding. 
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The      Speed     Contest. 


THE  association  finished  its  work  on  Saturday  at  noon 
and  the  entire  afternoon  was  given  over  to  hold- 
ing the  speed  contest — a  topic  which  had  created  a  great 
deal  of  interest. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  announced  in  our  columns,  two 
trophies  were  to  be  awarded  at  the  Baltimore  meeting — 
one  of  these  a  medal,  presented  by  E.  N.  Miner,  publisher 
of  the  Typewriter  and  Phonograpluc  World,  to  be  given  to 
the  writer  of  less  than  ten  years'  experience  who  attained 
the  highest  speed;  the  second  trophy,  a  silver  cup.  present- 
ed by  Chas.  M.  Miller,  proprietor  of  the  Miller  School, 
New  York,  without  limitation  as  to  experience.  Prior  to 
the  holding  of  the  contest,  that  is,  on  Friday  afternoon,  Mr. 
Miller  withdrew  his  offer  of  the  cup  for  the  reason  that 
the  conditions  governing  the  contest  had  not  been  an- 
nounced, and  he  believed  sufficient  publicity  had  not  been 
given  to  the  contest  to  draw  to  it  the  most  rapid  reporters 
of  the  English  speaking  world.  He  thus  felt  that,  as  indi- 
cations then  pointed,  the  contest  for  the  cup  would  not  be 
worthy  of  the  name.  After  explaining  his  position  fully 
the  association  voted  to  permit  him  to  withdraw  the  cup. 
John  J.  Eagan,  proprietor  of  the  Eagan  School,  Hoboken. 
N.  J.  (himself  an  expert  verbatim  reporter),  had  in 
the  meantime  signified  his  willingness  to  provide  a  cup  in 
case  Mr.  Miller  withdrew  his.  The  association  voted  to 
receive  such  a  cup,  and  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  contest. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  it  would  have  been  most  advisable  had  the  sub- 
committee of  reporters  formulated  all  the  conditions  and 
details  of  the  contest  somewhat  earlier  than  they  did.  Mr. 
Miller,  being  an  old  reporter,  could  feel  the  importance  of 
this.  As  it  was,  many  of  the  most  important  details  were 
left  to  the  eleventh  hour,  and  in  our  humble  judgment 
some  were  entirely  overlooked,  the  chief  of  these  being : 
(i)  Judicious  selection  of  the  subject  matter;  (2)  proper 
counting  and  indicating  of  the  words.  As  it  was,  the  sub- 
ject matter  was  not  all  selected  beforehand,  and  the  read- 
ers were  entirely  at  sea  as  to  the  rate  at  which  they  were 
reading.  However,  there  was  no  complaint  on  the  part  of 
the  contestants  as  to  this  deficiency.  The  Journal  repre- 
sentative took  pains  to  inquire  of  the  leading  persons  inter- 
ested  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  contest,  and  without  excep- 
tion they  expressed  themselves  as  being  entirely  satisfie  1. 
The  contest  began  at  about  2 130  in  the  afternoon.  The 
conditions  as  to  preliminary  readings,  &c,  were  thoroughly 
carried  out.  Kendrick  C.  Hill,  of  Trenton.  N.  J.;  D.  \Y. 
Walton,  of  New  York,  and  Chas.  H.  Requa,  of  Brooklyn, 
acted  as  timekeepers.  The  dictation  was  done  by  Chas. 
Currier  Beale,  of  Boston,  and  Herman  H.  Pechin,  of  Bal- 
timore. The  judges  were  E.  V.  Murphy,  of  Washington, 
and  B.  F.  Keinard,  of  New  York.  The  contest  for  the 
medal  was  held  first.  There  were  four  contestants — Sid- 
ney H.  Godfrey,  of  London.  England  (Isaac  Pitman  sys- 
tem); Emil  A.  Trefzger,  of  Peoria,  111.  (Gregg  system); 
Clyde  H.  Marshall,  of  New  York  (Benn  Pitman  system), 
and  Lafayette  P.  Temple.  Baltimore.  Md.  (Graham  sys- 
tem)-. The  room  in  which  the  contest  was  held  was  crowd- 
ed.    Mr.  Beale  did  the  dictating,  and.  after  the  warming  up 

i had  been  attended  to.  proceeded  to  the  real  contest, 

which  consisted  of  live  dictations,  each  subsequent  one  at 
an  increased  speed.  The  subject  matter  was  taken  alter- 
nately from  the  Congressional  Record  and  from  daily  news- 
papers. The  result  of  the  contest  proved  Mr.  Godfrey  to 
be  the  winner,  and  he  will  wear  the  medal  during  the  coin- 
ing year.  His  unofficial  speed  was  a  little  more  than  160 
words  a  minute. 


While  the  contest  was  going  on,  E.  V.  Murphy  (member 
of  the  Contest  Committee),  for  forty  years  reporter  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  dean  of  the  shorthand  writers 
of  the  country,  entered  the  room  and  was  most  enthusi- 
astically greeted. 

The  contest  for  the  cup  was  participated  in  by  all  those 
who  had  written  for  the  medal,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Temple.  In  addition  to  these  Frederick  Irland,  one  of  the 
reporters  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  also  competed. 
The  editor  of  The  Journal,  although  disqualified  by  rea- 
son of  being  a  member  of  the  committee,  wrote  through 
the  contest.  Herman  II.  Pechin.  an  official  reporter  of 
Baltimore,  dictated  in  the  cup  contest.  The  entire  subject 
matter  consisted  of  news  leaders  from  the  daily  pa- 
pers. The  final  dictation  was  the  most  rapid,  and  averaged 
a  little  over  200  words  a  minute.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  time  limit  for  transcription  was  too  brief,  no  one 
was  awarded  the  cup,  and  the  contest  was  therefore  de- 
clared off.  However,  Mr.  Irland,  owing  to  the  low  rate  of 
speed  averaged  by  the  dictator,  withdrew  from  the  contest. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  in  another  year  many  improve- 
ments in  holding  the  contest  will  be  made.  Among  these 
should  be  a  more  appropriate  time  for  holding  the  contest. 
Also,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  those  who  compete  for  the 
medal  are  eligible  for  the  cup  contest,  the  two  contests 
should  not  be  held  on  the  same  day  or  at  the  same  time. 
At  the  last  contest  the  final  result  was  not  known  until  9 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Further  discussions  of  the  contest  will  occur  in  these 
columns. 


THE  WINNER  OF   THE   MEDAL. 

Sidney  Herbert  Godfrey  is  a  native  of  Ottery  St.  Mary, 
Devonshire,  England,  and  is  now  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 
For  the  last  two  years  he  has  been  minuting  clerk  to  the 
Heart  of  Oak  Benefit  Society,  London,  the  largest  cen- 
tralized benefit  society  in  the  world.  Mr.  Godfrey  has 
already  received  several  gold  and  silver  medals  for  rapid 
shorthand  writing,  and  on  August  12,  1904,  he  passed  a 
rigid  test  at  the  rate  of  210  words  a  minute  for  continu- 
ous writing  from  new  matter  for  a  period  of  ten  minutes. 
On  unofficial  tests  he  has 
reached  a  speed  of  250 
words  a  minute.  Mr. 
Godfrey's  method  of 
training  to  reach  these 
high  speeds  has  been  to 
take  dictation  early  in 
the  morning  at  the  fast- 
est possible  speed,  and  in 
the  evening  he  would 
write  at  a  uniform  rate 
from  standard  novels.  On 
one  occasion  he  took 
down  from  dictation  the 
whole  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  "Lothair."  He  has 
filled  scores  of  notebooks  with  his  notes,  which  have  been 
taken  for  pleasure's  sake.  A  few  years  ago  he  also  organized 
an  association  of  writers  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  system.  Mr. 
Godfrey's  favorite  physical  exercise  is  church  bell  ringing, 
bni  lie  is  -till  more  fond  of  the  exhilarating  mental  exercise 
of  following  a  rapid  speaker  with  notebook  and  fountain 
pen. 
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A  TYPEWRITER  TROPHY. 

Through  the  President  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, the  Journal  has  made  a  formal  tender  to  the  Association  of  a  Medal  to  represent  the  Type- 
writer Championship  of  the  World.  The  Medal  will  be  known  as  "The  Journal  Trophy."  It  is 
ottered  to  the  Association  unqualifiedly,  subject  to  no  conditions  or  restrictions  whatever,  save 
those  which  the   Association,  through  its  committees,  may  wish  to  Impose. | 

PENMAN'S  ART  JOURNAL. 


RULES  FOR  CONTESTS   FOR    SHORTHAND  SPEED 
TROPHIES. 

Baltimore,  April  14.  1906. 

1.  A  preliminary  reading  of  ten  minutes  at  gradually  in- 
creasing speed  will  be  given,  in  order  to  allow  contestants 
an  opportunity  to  get  accustomed  to  the  voices  of  the  dic- 
tators. Contestants  will  not  be  ranked  on  this  preliminary 
"warming  up"  reading. 

2.  Contest  1,  for  the  medal,  limited  to  those  having  writ- 
ten shorthand  no  more  than  ten  years,  will  consist  of  con- 
secutive readings  of  five  minutes  each,  at  increasing  rates 
of  speed,  so  long  as  any  contestant  is  able  to  keep  up.  All 
contestants  will  write  at  same  time,  from  same  reader. 

3.  Contest  2,  for  the  cup,  is  free  for  all,  and  contestants 
for  the  medal  may  also  compete  for  the  cup.  This  will  be 
conducted  in  the  same  way  as  Contest  I. 

4.  Each  contestant  will  be  required  to  transcribe  one  of 
the  dictations.  Anyone  may  be  selected,  and  the  speed  at 
which  it  was  dictated  will  be  counted  as  the  gross  speed  of 
the  contestant. 

5.  For  each  error  in  transcribing  there  will  be  deducted 
1  per  cent,  from  gross  speed.  Each  inserted  or  omitted 
material  word  will  be  counted  as  a  material  error,  and  each 
omitted  immaterial  word  will  be  counted  as  an  immaterial 
error.  For  each  immaterial  error  there  will  be  deducted 
one-quarter  of  I  per  cent.  Each  word  wrongly  transcribed, 
if  it  changes  sense  in  any  way,  will  be  counted  as  a  mate- 
rial error;  each  word  wrongly  transcribed  which  does  not 
alter  the  sense,  and  each  word  in  transcript  that  was  not 
dictated,  will  be  counted  as  one-half  an  error. 

6.  Each  contestant  may  transcribe  his  notes  in  any  way 
he  sees  fit,  but  if  he  dictates  to  an  amanuensis,  that  amanu- 
ensis --hall  be  excluded  from  the  room  during  the  contest. 
All  competitors  will  transcribe  in  one  room,  to  which  only 
the  members  of  the  contest  committee  and  one  person  se- 
lected by  each  competitor  may  be  present.  No  one  will  be 
allowed  to  communicate  with  a  contestant  while  transcript 
is  being  made.  One  liour  and  a  half  will  f>e  allowed  for 
making  a  transcript. 

7.  The  dictated  matter  will  be  carefully  selected,  and  pro- 
vision will  be  made  that  no  possible  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  any  contestant  to  have  access  in  advance  to  any  of 
the  matter  to  be  dictated. 

Charles  Currier  Beale,  Chairman. 

Charles  II.  Requa. 

II.  G.  I  [ealey. 

I  Ikuman  II.  Pechtn. 

Dudley  YV.  Walton. 

KENDRICK  C.   I  In. I..   Secretary. 


ANOTHER  MEDAL  NEEDED. 

A  rather  interesting  incident  occurred  in  connection  with 
the  shorthand  contest  at  Baltimore.  After  the  fourth  dic- 
tation had  been  given  in  the  medal  contest,  they  ran  short 
of  material.  The  writer  picked  up  a  copy  of  the  New  York 
Sun  of  that  date,  and,  turning  to  the  editorial  page,  found 
a  leader  on  the  subject  of  "Hazing  at  Annapolis."  lie 
passed  the  paper  to  Mr.  Beale  to  have  it  dictated.  Before 
Mr.  Beale  began  he  asked  the  contestants  of  any  of  them 
had  seen  or  read  the  article.  Here  was  a  chance  for  some 
one  to  win  or  lose  a  great  moral  victory.  Many  would 
have  lost,  but  Mr.  Trefzger,  the  young  contestant  from 
Chicago,  held  up  his  hand  and  stated  that  he  was  familiar 
with  the  article;  consequently  it  was  laid  aside.  Mr. 
Trefzger  came  to  the  convention  to  give  public  demonstra- 
tions of  his  remarkable  skill  as  an  operator  on  the  Reming- 
ton typewriter.  He  i-  in  the  very  front  rank  and  holds 
several  medals  which  testify  to  his  ability.  When  he  finally 
consented  to  enter  the  shorthand  contest  he  thought  it  a 
good  plan  to  practice  a  little  in  order  to  get  his  hand  in 
trim,  and  it  so  happened  that  on  the  morning  of  the  contest 
he  procured  the  article  in  question  and  copied  it  a  great 
many  times.  What  a  chance  it  was  for  him  to  win  the 
medal  on  matter  with   which  he  was  thoroughly  familiar ! 

We  think  that  the  moral  victory  won  by  Mr.  Trefzger  is 
fully  as  laudable  as  the  phonographic  victory  won  by  Mr. 
Godfrey.  

Another  business  man  has  been  lured  away  from  the 
business  field  by  the  call  of  commercial  education.  W.  T. 
Parks,  who  has  been  for  some  years  manager  of  the  Parks 
Realty  Company,  Denver,  Col.,  is  about  to  open  a  new 
business  school  in  that  city.  He  is  an  able  penman  and 
thoroughly  experienced  in  business  educational  work.  We 
should  imagine,  from  all  indications,  that  Denver  is  an 
excellent  field  for  business  educational  work,  and  it  cer- 
tainly must  lie  to  draw  an  enterprising  real  estate  man 
away   from  rent   lists  and  abstracts  of  title. 


G.  L.  Caskey  and  wife,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  are  entertain- 
ing a  boy  in  their  home  since  some  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Cas- 
key is  one  of  the  most  popular  teachers  in  the  Modern 
School  and  has  the  congratulations  of  all  his  brethren  of 
the  profession. 


Nothing  pleases  the  conscientious  man  more  than  to 
know  that  he  has  inadvertently  been  of  service  to  another. 
Where  the  service  has  been  deliberately  performed  the  ele- 
ment of  surprise  is  eliminated  and  the  delicate  shades  of 
satisfaction  experienced  by  the  one  who  discovers  that  he 
lias  dime  well  unknowingly  are  lacking.  The  Journal 
cannot  help  knowing  that  it  lias  been  of  great  service  to 
young  men  and  women  in  inspiring  them  to  do  their  best 
work.  It  has  opened  to  many  a  youth  the  doors  of  op- 
portunity. By  encouraging  them  to  excel  along  one  line 
it  has  been  instrumental  in  leading  them  to  aspire  siill 
higher.  Any  duty  conscientiously  performed  adds  to  the 
ability  and  confidence  of  the  doer.  The  person  who  per- 
forms the  least  of  his  duties  carelessly  is  laying  broad  and 
deep  the  foundations  of  failure.  Repeated  failures  have 
often  led  to  success,  but  they  lead  thither  only  when 
honest  effort  has  been  given  to  those  tasks  which  ended 
in   failure. 
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Publishers  will  do  themselves  and  our  readers  a  service  by  indi- 
cating price  of  books  sent  us.  Marking  with  pencil  on  Hy  leaf  will 
do.  When  price  is  known  we  indicate  same  in  our  review,  so  that 
the  reader  may  order  without  the  delay   and   trouble   of  correspond- 


The    Most    Popular    Home    Songs.      Hinds,    Noble    & 
Eldredge.   publishers,   25    West    Fifteenth   street.    New 
York  city.     124  pp.     Price,  50  cents. 
The  name  of  the  book  indicates  its  contents.     The  col- 
lection,  selected   and   arranged   by   Gilbert   Clifford    Noble, 
A.  B.,  comprises  the  most  popular  of  the  songs^hich  have 
stood  the  test  of  time,  some  patriotic,  some  sentimental  and 
some  religious.     There  are  also  twelve  of  the  home  songs 
of    other    nations,     including    "The    Marseillaise,"     "Rule 
Britannia"  and  "The  Watch  on  the  Rhine."     It  would  be 
difficult    to    imagine    a    more    representative    collection    of 
popular  songs. 


Practical  Business  Letters  in   Shorthand.     Isaac   Pit- 
man &  Sons,  publishers,  31  Union  square.  New  York. 
60  pp.     Price,  35  cents. 
One   more   of  the    little   helps    for   stenographers    which 
have  done  so  much  to  strengthen  the  hold  of  the  Isaac  Pit- 
man   system    of   shorthand    upon    the   stenographic    world 
It   contains   actual   correspondence,   giving   the   forms   and 
expressions  generally  met  with  in  business  offices,  engraved 
in  the  reporting  style.     Every  letter  in  the  book  is  adapted 
from  an  original  commercial  letter,  and  it  is  especially  de- 
signed to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  need  dicta- 
tion practice  from  matter  such  as  is  actually  used  in  mod- 
ern business  offices. 


A  League  of  Peace.     A  rectorial  address  delivered  to  the 
students    in    the   University   of   St.    Andrews.    October 
17,   1905,  by  Andrew  Carnegie.     Ginn  &  Co.,  publish- 
ers,   Boston,    Mass.      47    pp.       Price.     10    cents;     100 
copies,  $5. 
The  title  of  the  book  explains  its  purpose     The  benefi- 
cence  of   Mr.    Carnegie    and    his   great   interest   in    young 
men  and  women  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  commend  it  to  their  careful  consideration. 


The  F.  H.  Bliss  catalogue  certainly  does  credit  to  the 
Saginaw  author  and  publisher.  As  the  Bliss  system  stands 
for  up  to  date  business  training,  so  the  catalogue  stands  for 
perfection  in  its  particular  line.  The  cover  is  in  rich  crim- 
son and  the  half  tones  are  printed  in  colors.  It  is  a  work 
of  art  in  itself  and  has  a  practical  value  to  everyone  in- 
terested in  business  education. 


Hix man's  Science  or  Writing.  By  A.  H.  Hinman,  Wor- 
cester. Mass.  Price.  $1. 
This  is  one  of  the  epoch  making  books  of  the  penman- 
ship world — a  self  teaching  guide  through  the  rules,  prin- 
i-iple<  and  natural  movements  which  govern  the  mastery  of 
easy,  accurate  and  beautiful  writing.  One  need  only  to 
know  the  author  of  the  book  to  appreciate  its  value.  Mr. 
Hinman  has  had  an  experience  of  forty-five  years  as  a  pro- 
fessional,  expert  penman   and   teacher  of  penmanship;   he 


was  qualified  by  the  author  of  "Spencerian  Penmanship" 
to  teach  that  system  at  the  time  it  was  being  prepared  for 
the  public  schools.  At  a  later  date  he  was  chosen  by  W. 
T.  Harris,  now  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
then  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  schools,  to  train  the 
city  teachers  for  two  years.  He  issued  the  first  number 
of  The  Penman's  Art  Journal,  and  is  recognized 
by  his  fellows  in  the  penmanship  world  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  profession.  The  instructions  accompanying 
the  copies  are  carefully  written.  Mr.  Hinman  starts  at  the 
very  beginning  of  his  subject,  analyzing  the  letters  and 
fixing  in  the  mind  of  the  learner  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  construction.  The  practice  matter  is  all  carefully 
chosen  in  order  that  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  bene- 
fit may  be  derived  from  the  book.  From  start  to  finish  the 
subject  of  penmanship  is  dealt  with  in  that  masterly  man- 
ner characteristic  of  the  author,  and  no  one  can  fail  to  be 
benefited  by  a  careful  study  of  the  book  and  diligent  prac- 
tice  from  its  copies. 


Painters  Great  Pedagogical  Essays,  by  F.  V.  N.  Painter. 
A.M.,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Roanoke  College,  Author  of 
"A  History  of  Education,"  &c.     Cloth,  426  pp.     Price, 
$1.25.      American    Book    Company,    Publishers,    New 
York. 
This  volume  introduces  the  student  to  the  principal  doc- 
uments   of    educational    history,    from    Plato    to    Spencer. 
Every  important  phase  of  education  receives  consideration 
Selections    from   twenty-six    of  the    world's   greatest   edu- 
cators are  given,  prefaced  in  each  instance  by  a  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch.     The  book  will  meet  the  demand  among 
students  of   educational   history   for   an   acquaintance   with 
the  original  sources  of  information. 


Business  English:  A  Course  in  Practical  Grammar  and 
Business  Correspondence  for  Commercial  Schools,  by 
Carl  C.  Marshall.  Goodyear-Marshall  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Cedar  Rapids,  la.  135  pp.,  8x11,  cloth. 
Everybody  in  our  profession  knows  that  Mr.  Marshall 
is  master  of  a  clean-cut  style,  both  in  speaking  and  in 
writing.  This  (his  newest  essay)  will  add  to  his  reputa- 
tion and  to  his  usefulness.  Too  often  this  important 
branch  is  either  neglected  entirely  or  slurred  over  in  busi- 
ness schools.  Yet  of  what  use  is  a  stenographer,  for  ex- 
ample, who  cannot  produce  a  letter  constructed  in  proper 
form  and  correct  as  to  spelling  and  punctuation?  Of  the 
many  good  features  of  this  work  one  especially  is  printing 
the  letters  with  corrections  in  red.  This  presents  the  mat- 
ter in  a  graphic  and  altogether  unmistakable  way.  Natu- 
rally grammar  comes  in  for  close  attention.  Common  er- 
rors are  pointed  out  and  helpful  exercises  in  word  study 
are  presented.  There  is  a  wholesome  chapter  on  "big 
words,"  and  another  on  terseness  and  vigor  of  expres- 
sion. The  work  really  covers  the  entire  subject  of  letter 
writing.  It  is  worth  a  careful  examination  by  every  teach- 
er of  English  and  correspondence. 


Business  Correspondence  in  Shorthand,  No.  5.  being  a 
portion  of  the  letters  contained  in  "Pitman's  Twentieth 
Century  Dictation  Book  and  Legal  Forms."     Isaac  Pit- 
man &  Sons,  Publishers.  31   Union  square.   Xew  York. 
40  pp.,  cloth,  price  60  cents. 
The  presses  of  the  Isaac   Pitman   people  are  kept   busy 
enriching  the  literature  of  that  system.     The  latest  volume 
received  by  us  is  "Business  Correspondence  in  Shorthand," 
containing  a  variety  of  business  communications  in   Isaac 
Pitman  characters,  with  translations  in  plain  print.    A  valu- 
able book  for  any  student  of  this  system. 
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Modern  Inductive  Bookkeeping  with  Business  Prac- 
tice by  Office  and  Tablet  Methods,  by  Samuel  H. 
Goodyear,  A.M.,  and  Carl  C.  Marshall.  Goodyear- 
Marshall  Publishing  Company.  Cedar  Rapids,  la.  160 
pp.,  8xii,  cloth.  With  supplementary  matter  for  use  in 
business  practice. 
That  the  Goodyear-Marshall  Company  is  fully  abreast  of 
the  times  is  evidenced  in  this  exhaustive  production,  every 
page  of  which  bears  the  imprint  of  close  thinking  and 
intimate  practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject  matter. 
The  authors  describe  the  work  as  "a  learning-by-doing" 
system  of  accounting  and  business  methods.  About  one- 
third  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  elements  of  book- 
keeping and  treats  of  the  theory  or  science  of  accounts, 
with  illustrated  forms  and  exercises  in  the  standard  books 
required  in  double-entry  bookkeeping.  The  rest  of  the 
work  introduces  exercises  and  forms  for  business  practice 
with  both  single  and  double  entry  bookkeeping.  A  unique 
feature  is  that  the  advanced  part  of  the  business  practice 
is  arranged  for  different  results  for  each  pupil  in  a  class 
of  ten.  each  of  the  ten  being  able  to  carry  out  transactions 
to  a  different  conclusion.  The  transactions  are  prepared 
with  a  view  to  either  the  office  method,  in  which  the  stu- 
dent will  deal  with  forms  in  an  office  training  department, 
or  the  tablet  method,  in  which  all  business  papers  will  be 
received  through  a  tablet.  The  practice  equipment  ac- 
companying the  book  includes  a  set  of  filing  envelopes  and 
a  stock  envelope  for  keeping  whatever  different  varieties 
of  merchandise  may  be  required  in  the  business  practice. 
The  student's  incoming  merchandise  and  business  papers 
are  furnished  in  the  form  of  a  sealed  tablet,  the  pages  being 
identical  with  those  in  the  form  book  of  business  papers, 
which  is  furnished  for  the  special  use  of  the  teacher. 
School  currency,  postage,  etc..  are  included  in  the  equip- 
ment. In  Set  I  of  the  business  practice  special  accent  is 
laid  on  billing  with  carbon  duplicates  and  on  currency 
transactions  Toward  the  end  of  this  set  banking  methods 
are  introduced.  In  Set  2  the  student  has  extended  drill 
in  business  methods,  correspondence  and  all  standard 
commercial  forms.  This  is  continued  and  amplified  in  Set 
3,  which  devotes  much  space  to  particular  classes  of  trans- 
actions, such  as  assignments  of  merchandise,  buying  and 
selling  real  estate,  collateral  loans,  etc.  The  fact  that  the 
work  is  adapted  to  carrying  out  transactions  either  in 
connection  with  offices  or  on  the  tablet  plan  allows  the 
teacher  to  select  the  particular  method  that  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  his  school  and  the  conveniences  he  may  have 
for  office  work.  Mechanically  the  book  is  well  made 
and  freely  illustrated  with  plates  representing  various 
phases  of  accounting. 

Business  Letters,  No.  3,  classified  correspondence  in  the 
amanuensis  style  of  phonography,  by  Benn  Pitman  and 
Jerome  B.  Howard.     Phonographic  Institute  Company, 
Publishers,   Cincinnati.   Ohio.     51   pp.,  paper,  price  25 
cents. 
The  title  of  this  volume  sufficiently  indicates   its  scope. 
The  letters  are  in  Benn  Pitman  shorthand  characters  with 
transcriptions    reproduced    from   typewritten    copies.      The 
letters  are  classified  according  to  the  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness, as  real  estate,  railroads,  etc. 


eight  large  books,  which  cover  the  work  progressively  for 
the  various  grades.  A  peculiarity  of  this  work  is  that  the 
entire  text  and  copies  are  reproduced  by  mimeograph,  or 
some  similar  duplicating  process.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  this  reproduction  represents  an  immense  amount  of 
work,  and  it  is  executed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  su- 
perior talents  of  our  friend.  The  Lafayette  school  children 
are  to  be  heartily  congratulated. 

The  Journal  and  Bookkeepers'  Proof-Book,  by  William 
Buchanan,  Ph.D.  W.  D.  Browning,  Publisher,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  534  PP-.  cloth,  price  $2. 
The  above  rather  cumbersome  and  not  specially  illumi- 
nating title  belongs  to  a  book  that  on  its  face  represents 
an  immense  amount  of  painstaking  work  and  a  ripe  pro- 
fessional experience.  The  book  begins  with  the  laws  and 
principles  of  commercial  science,  and  covers  progressively 
every  conceivable  phase  of  bookkeeping  and  higher  ac- 
counting. Besides  the  examples,  many  of  them  drawn  from 
the  books  of  actual  concerns,  the  work  comprises  much 
valuable  data  in  the  way  of  tables,  &c.  All  the  technical 
terms  are  carefully  defined,  the  vocabulary,  definitions  and 
index  filling  no  less  than  170  pages.  We  think  every  book- 
keeping teacher  and  practitioner  would  find  it  well  worth 
while  to  send  for  a  descriptive  circular. 


THE  TYPEWRITER  IN  DIPLOMACY. 

In  the  Algeciras  Conference  the  Remington  typewriter 
played  an  important  part.  No  less  than  eight  of  these 
machines  were  in  use  at  the  Conference,  seven  equipped 
with  the  universal  keyboard,  and  one  with  Arabic  char- 
acters, which  was  furnished  for  the  special  use  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Morocco.  This  machine  works  with  a 
reverse  carriage  action,  builds  up  all  kinds  of  compound 
characters,  has  keys  which  single  space,  others  which 
double  space,  and  others  which  do  not  space  at  all.  This 
is  not  the  first  victory  of  the  Remington  in  diplomacy. 
The  first  draft  of  the  Peace  of  Paris,  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States,  in  1898;  the  Articles  of  Agreement 
between  the  British  and  the  Boers  at  Pretoria  in  1902, 
and  the  first  draft  of  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth,  between 
Russia  and  Japan,  in  1905.  having  been  written  on  the 
Remington  machine. 


Bachtenkircher's  Writing  Budget. 

The  Journal  is  in  receipt  of  a  very  elaborate  set  of 
writing  books  from  their  author,  its  old  friend,  J.  H.  Bach- 
tenkircher,  for  many  years  supervisor  of  writing  in  the 
public  schools  of  Lafayette,  Ind.     The  set  is  comprised  of 


J.  Frank  Trazzare  permitted  his  attention  to  be  diverted 
from  his  school  work  and  the  happenings  in  political  cir- 
cles long  enough  to  write  up  from  Washington  that  "one 
is  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  work  you  are 
doing,  and  the  pupil  derives  all  the  benefit  for  a  trifle." 
He  finds  that  The  Journal  is  of  great  assistance  to  all 
pupils  in  their  pen  work  and  hopes,  eventually,  to  be  able 
to  send  in  a  subscription  for  every  pupil  in  his  school. 

An  order  has  just  been  received  from  London  for  the 
"Guide  to  Self  Instruction  in  Practical  and  Fancy  Pen- 
manship," and  "Penman's  Art  Journal  Library  No.  I." 
Not  only  does  The  Journal  receive  greetings  from  every 
country  where  the  English  language  is  spoken,  but  even 
from  those  lands  where  we  are  compelled  to  assume,  from 
the  letters  sent  us,  which  require  the  services  of  a  trans- 
lator, that  the  only  connecting  link  between  us  is  a  com- 
mon admiration  for  the  best  there  is  in  penmanship. 

Two  Southern  schools  of  unquestionable  merit  are 
King's  Business  Colleges,  at  Raleigh  and  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
The  catalogue  contains  cuts  of  many  of  their  former  pupils 
who  are  succeeding  in  business. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 

The  North  American  Business  College,  at  Rockford,  111., 
is  fortunate  in  having  secured  the  services  of  so  able  a 
penman  as  Claude  L.  Eyster,  who  has  been  with  the  school 
since  last  fall.  He  is  a  former  pupil  of  R.  A.  Grant,  whose 
ability  as  a  penman  and  business  educator  is  being  fitly 
recognized  by  the  High  School  at  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Eyster 
took  the  normal  penmanship  and  business  courses  at  the 
Gem  City  Business  College,  Quincy,  111.,  and  studied  pen 
art  under  one  of  its  masters,  H.  P.  Behrensmeyer.  We 
presume  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Education  will  be  looking 
Rockfordward  again  shortly,  and  we  are  sure  they  will 
not  look  in  vain. 

J.  E.  Slindee,  who  has  been  for  several  years  manager 
of  the  Excelsior  Business  College,  at  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
sold  his  interest  in  the  school  to  Clyde  O.  Osborne,  for- 
merly with  Hall's  Business  University,  and  has  retired 
from  the  faculty.  The  school  will  be  conducted  by  Miss 
Isabel  McGrath.  who  has  been  with  the  institution  since  it 
was  organized,  and  Mr.  Osborne.  Mr.  Slindee  has  large 
outside  interests  which  demand  his  attention  and  is  an  ex- 
pert accountant.  The  school,  under  its  new  management, 
will  undoubtedly  enjoy  the  patronage  which  has  been  ac- 
corded to  it  in  the  past. 

A.  W.  Kimpson,  who  has  been  identified  with  business 
education  in  Missouri  for  a  long  time,  has  resigned  his 
position  at  Sedalia  and  will  be  found  at  Bowling  Green. 
Ky.,  as  penman  in  the  Southern  Normal  School.  This 
school  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Blue  Grass  State  and  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  having  still  further  strengthened  its 
faculty  by  the  addition  of  Mr.  Kimpson.  Incidentally,  he 
gets  a  well  merited  increase  in  salary.  We  wish  him  the 
success  he  has  so  fully  earned. 

The  successor  of  H.  W.  Darr  in  the  High  School  at 
Rockford  is  A.  R.  Burnett.  We  understand  that  Mr.  Bur 
nett  is  giving  excellent  satisfaction  and  promises  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors. 

J.  F.  Fish  advises  that  the  Northwestern  Business  Col- 
lege is  enjoying  a  prosperous  season  and  that  prospects  for 
the  coming  year  are  better  than  ever.  Were  it  otherwise 
we  should  be  compelled  to  feel  that  Chicago  was  not  quite 
living  up  to  its  reputation  for  appreciation  of  its  own  ad- 
vantages. 

The  Washington  Business  College,  at  Tacoma.  has  been 
disposed  of  by  D.  M.  Knauf  to  Moffatt  Brothers.  The 
business  men  of  Tacoma  will  doubtless  find  the  new-  man- 
agers anxious  to  meet  their  demands  in  the  way  of  compe- 
tent office  assistants. 

On  March  I  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Business  College 
was  combined  with  the  Sprott-Shaw  Business  College. 
This  consolidation  will  strengthen  both  schools  and  be  to 
the  benefit  of  both   proprietors   and  pupil. 

Laac  Pitman  &  Sons  announce  that  the  "Manual  de 
Fonografia  Espanola,"  by  Guillermo  Parody,  which  was 
reviewed  in  The  Journal  some  time  ago,  is  now  out  of 
print  and  is  being  replaced  by  a  new  work,  "Compendio  de 
Taquigrafia  Castellana,"  by  Margarito  Toscano,  M.  A. 

The  name  of  Education  in  Business,  that  very  able  mag- 
azine of  inspiration  published  at  Peoria.  III.  has  been 
changed  to  The  Business  Monthly  Magazine.  Mr.  Read, 
the  editor,  says  the  change  was  made  because  ''it  was 
bard  for  us  to  make  peopK-  understand  that  such  a  peculiar 
combination  of  words  was  really  the  name  of  a  magazine. 
It  was  mistaken  for  the  name  of  a  business  college,  a 
patent  inkstand  or  a  collar  button  quite  as  often  as  it  was 


for  a  magazine.''  It  would  seem  that  even  when  an  editor 
is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  pay  his  grocery  bills  and 
purchase  a  new  suit  once  every  two  years  he  still  has 
troubles  of  his  own. 

F.  S.  McGuigam,  who  gave  an  admirable  talk  on  ''Show 
Card  Writing"  at  the  New  York  Convention  two  years  ago. 
practices  what  he  preaches.  In  connection  with  his  pen- 
manship course  in  the  Pittston  (Pa.)  High  School,  of 
which  he  is  principal,  Mr.  McGuigam  gives  a  six  weeks' 
course  in  sign  and  show  card  writing.  The  results  which 
he  accomplishes  in  this  short  course  are  truly  surprising. 
His  graduates  are  in  demand  in  the  department  stores  of 
Scranton  and  Wilkesbarre,  where  they  secure  ready  em- 
ployment at  good  beginning  salaries.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  every  office  and  store  employee  is  in  demand 
who  can  with  pencil  and  brush  quickly  and  neatly  write  a 
show  card,  it  is  surprising  that  more  of  our  progressive 
business  colleges  do  not  introduce  instruction  in  this  art  in 
connection  with  penmanship  courses. 

An  interesting  program  was  rendered  at  the  Brooklyn 
Business  Institute  March  30,  being  the  third  annual  mu- 
sicale  of  that  very  successful  school. 

At  noon,  March  24.  in  Bechtelsvillc.  Pa.,  occurred  the 
marriage  of  Laura  D.  Moyer  to  Irwin  P.  Mensch,  the  new- 
penman  at  the  Morse  Business  College.  Hartford.  Conn. 
Mr.  Mensch  has  already  made  a  good  record  as  penman  in 
the  Keystone  State  and  has  many  friends  who  congratu- 
late him  upon  his  assumption  of  the  broader  duties  of  mar- 
ried life. 

Weaver  Brothers,  of  Alliance,  Ohio,  have  favored  us 
with  circulars  relative  to  their  artistic  and  popular  line  of 
diplomas   and   certificates. 

From  the  number  of  foreign  countries  which  send  se- 
lected young  men  to  this  country  to  be  educated  in  Ameri- 
can institutions,  it  would  appear  that  the  American  system 
of  education  has  an  excellent  reputation  for  thoroughness. 
In  the  military  school  at  West  Point  there  are  a  number 
of  foreigners  sent  over  by  the  governments  of  their  re- 
spective countries  to  study  military  science:  in  Annapolis 
there  are  others,  and  in  the  classical  institutions  will  be 
found  especially  the  young  men  of  those  countries  which 
are  just  beginning  to  feel  the  impulse  of  our  Western  civ- 
ilization. Among  the  European  countries  Denmark  sends 
annually  about  fifty  young  people  to  various  foreign  coun- 
tries to  be  educated  in  commercial  schools,  not  necessarily 
because  the  superiority  of  foreign  schools  is  recognized, 
but  in  order  to  bring  back  a  broader  knowledge  of  foreign 
needs  and  foreign  •  methods,  which  may  be  turned  to  ac- 
count in  the  commercial  life  of  the  home  country.  One  of 
these  young  men  is  now  enrolled  at  the  Rasmussen  School.  ' 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  reproduces  the  memorial  en- 
grossed by  S.  D.  Holt  in  recognition  of  the  gallantry  of 
Capt.  Mark  Casto,  at  the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Cherokee, 
off  Atlantic  City,  in  January.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  workmanship  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  greatness 
of  the  subject. 

The  published  proceedings  of  the  High  School  section 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Commercial  Teachers,  held 
at  the  Metropolitan  Business  College,  holiday  week.  1005. 
are  a  credit  to  that  section  and  especially  to  Harry  C. 
Spillman,  the  secretary,  who  had  charge  of  the  compilation 
of  the  report.  A  liberal  advertising  patronage  was  secured 
and  Mr.  Spillman  and  his  associates  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  the  result  of  their  efforts. 
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ENGROSSING    and    ILLUMINATING 

CONTINUING   SERIES   BEGUN   IN   SEPTEMBER  JOURNAL 

The  original  of  the  beautiful  design  shown  above  is  16x22  in. 
Note  the  splendidly  sharp  relief,  produced  by  a  sKillful  combination 
of  pen-and-brush-worR.  The  artist  is  ELMER  C.  MARLATT,  of  the 
AMES   (BL  ROLLINSON    Staff,   New  YorR. 


Professional  Writing. 

By  J.  W.  LAMPMAN,  604  South  36th  Street.  Omaha,  Neb— No.  9 


4 


INSTRUCTIONS. 

We  here  begin  a  new  group  of  capital  letters;  namely, 
those  founded  upon  the  reversed  oval.  In  nearly  all  this 
class  of  letters  the  shades  are  low,  being  heaviest  at  the 
base  line.  This  matter  of  learning  to  put  a  shade  where 
you  want  it  is  very  troublesome,  but  must  be  accomplished 
if  you  are  going  to  become  a  tine  writer.  The  different 
beginnings  given  can  be  used  upon  any  letter  of  this  cla-s 
In  the  capital  Q  the  shade  is  made  high;  this  letter  being 
one  of  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Tr3'  to  make 
all  curves  as  true  as  possible,  do  not  make  flat  sides  to 
them  here  and  there. 

In  this  and  the  preceding  lesson,  we  have  given  some 
hints  in  regard  to  combining  the  capitals.  It  might  be 
well  to  give  a  few  suggestions  on  this  point.  Many  strokes 
can  be  thrown  in  very  close  together  and  still  have  a  very 
distinct    appearance.      If  you   combine  your   salt   and   pota- 


to :s  m  the  wrong  proportion,  your  palate  is  displeased;  if 
you  combine  the  wrong  sounds,  your  ear  calls  it  a  discord. 
Each  of  the  senses  is  pleased  at  certain  things  and  dis- 
pleased at  other  things.  Penmanship  appeals  to  the  eye. 
and  the  eye  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Uniformity  pleases 
the  eye ;  uneven  writing  is  disagreeable.  The  matter  of 
uniformity  should  be  considered  in  regard  to  the  size, 
slant,  etc.  Next,  one  shade  should  not  be  allowed  to  cross 
another.  The  most  important  of  all  rules,  however,  is  in 
regard  to'  the  crossing  of  strokes.  Wherever  two  strokes 
cross  they  should  do  so  as  nearly  at  right  angles  as  pos- 
sible. The  more  nearly  this  rule  is  carried  out  the  more 
harmonious  the  writing  will  appear.  Again,  parallel  lines, 
whether  straight  or  curved,  are  harmonious.  The  piece  of 
paper  ruled  with  parallel  lines  looks  better  than  where  the 
lines,  though  straight,  are  put  on  in  a  haphazard  style. 
We  shall  have  more  to  say  in  regard  to  harmony  in  a  later 
lesson. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


(This  lesson  "fill  be  continued  in  the  next  issue.) 


Penmanship  Supplies. 

The  Journal  will  send  the  following  supplies  by  mail 
for  the  prices  named  :  Stamps  taken. 

Soennecken  Broad  Pointed  Pen  for  Text  Lettering,  set 
of  11,  25c. 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens. — Holds  two  pens 
at  one  time,  10c. 


French  India  Ink. — 1  large  bottle  by  mail,  50c;  1  dozen, 
by  express,  $5.0". 

Gillolt's  Double  Elastic  E.  P.  No.  604  Pen— A  medium 
fine  pen.     1  gross,  75c. ;  %  gross,  25c. ;  1  dozen,  10c. 

Gillotls    Principality    No.      1     Pen.—  A    very   fine   pen. 
1  gross,  $1.00;   %  gross,  25c.  ;  1  dozen.  10c. 

Oblique  Penholders.  —One,  10c. 


In    answering   advertisements    please    mention    the    Penhan's    Ait    Jo 
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By  Daniel  "Webster. 

//,   Ayr/,   »ir,„  ,„  f/,    ,.,<,„,rr,f  j'//„  /r„,„  . 
.     la,f,iJ,  f/lt'„^J,n,l<//„r/,-rf/,r,/,;,/rr/,„r,.^r/T  ,;,//- 
JZrrf  ,j  rfir  cmmtrx  frs/y,,' /n  //<"«  «/>  / 
.  •Jnr/  nnrrriiJ   <•/,  .//if  I   r<  tt/ .Jnrfar-r    f'mxrW- 
.   f/rr/fr   .j/rrf/i/  fin/trc.lJri-,tJtrr,t<V ?>,-• •-  .Jrrti  ///,rr-'s/ . 
.yjrtf ///  rV  ft  /'f"7r.  rfrrc  fj/rff'f,rt  rtnr/  fnrrf  /'rrff/t/ , 

((11  n/nr/i  frt/j/nrrnr/.j/tt/i  rtuf/rrri'  /rrl  /r  tr-/r/r  ; 
.y/trtf f/tfjf  f/ttrtl  /trfff  /rrrn  //r(  Jrttt  f/r/trtrf  , 

"Jit  frn.lfrtt'rit   fc  //,)   ftmrtmf,  r/ f/ir   Afftrf  . 
.//ttrt  fJ  ttfr/t/fifritttf/r    ftr  fj/rrrv/rrrtrf'  f/ifrf ; 

(ffrrA    rrrrt'  Iftr/jtrfrril  /rfr/lJ   t/lf   /rri rf/ '  f/ffr/  ; 

•//„,;„,   r,cU„t    /cM,;.  rt//f/u   M-'/rA^//, 
In'  /r.tf  f/,ri', \/,r.//,i  f/U-f/tf  /„  ft,/ .i/mrr/i  .j/t/Ki 


Pen  work  by  J.  W.  SWANK,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  one  of  the  veterans  of 
the  profession.  Mr.  Swank  shares  with  Mark  Twain  the  honor  of  having  suc- 
cessfully passed  the  three  score  and  ten  milestone,  and  he  is  to-day  no  older  in 
spirit  than  he  was  a  third  of  a  century  ago. 


ENGROSSING 

This  is  a  superb  new  volume  of  large 
pages  (9  x  12)  and  cover,  embodying 
masterpieces  of  the  world's  most  famous 
engrossers.  Magnificent  specimens  by 
Ames  &  Rollinson  staff,  Dennis  Holt, 
Geyer,  Flickinger,  Costello,  Kinsley 
Studio  etc.  More  examples  of  modern 
high  grade  engrossing  than  in  all  other 
books  combined.  Send  a  dollar  at  once 
and  receive  free  our  new  book,  "  Busi- 
ness Writing  Made  Easy."  27  Graded 
Plates  with  instructions.  Sells  separ- 
ately for  50  cents. 

PENMAN'S    ART    JOURNAL 
229  Broadway,  New  York 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GOOD  PENMAN 

Will  be  sent  free  upon  request.  It  tells  all 
about  my  course  by  mail.  %  Tamblyn's  Glossy 
Black  Ink  Powder,  for  one  pint  of  fine  ink 
(easily  made),  35c.  prepaid.  A  few  inspiration 
cards,  your  name  sent  free  with  each  order. 
F.  W.  TAMBLYN,   Kansas  City,   Mo. 


WANTED — Teacher  of  bookkeeping  and  pen- 
lanship  in  New  York  business  school.  Salary 
$900:     no    investment     required.       Corresponde 


*<.li. 


M.    B.    C, 


P.    A.    Journal. 


FOR  SALE— Well  established  Bus.  College; 
>lght  years'  prestige.  Students  paying  monthly. 
Finest  furniture,  to  accommodate  50  students; 
3  machines.  Nearest  Bus.  College  40  miles. 
50,000  pop.  in  radius  of  30  miles.  $650,  if 
taken  before  July  1st.  No  fault  of  school  or 
location  for  selling.  Address  New  Hampshire 
Bargain,   care  of  P.  A.  Journal. 


WANTED — Young  man  to  teach  penmanship 
and  assist  in  theory  bookkeeping  in  a  business 
college  located  in  a  city  within  about  100  miles 
of  New  York.  Delightful  location.  A  position 
for  a  young,  active  man  of  unquestioned  char- 
acter, who  will  accept  a  moderate  salary  with 
regular  advancement.  Send  specimens,  testi- 
monials and  full  information.  Write  fully  about 
yourself,  age,  etc.,  yearly  salary  desired  (12 
months)  and  send  photo.  Prefer  a  Christian. 
To  begin  July  1st  or  before.  Address,  Near 
New   York,   care   P.    A.   Journal. 


WANT   ADS. 

Classified  Advertisements  will  be 
run  under  the  above  head  for  5c.  a 
word,  payable  in  advance.  Where 
the  advertiser  uses  a  nom  de  plume, 
answers  will  be  promptly  forwarded. 


WANTED.— Schools  in  need  of  competent  instruct- 
ors to  advertise  in  the  "Want  Ad"  columns  of  The 
Journal,  also  teachers  desirous  of  making  a  change,  to 
know  that  "Journal  Want  Advertisement*  Bring 
Resulta."  Whether  you  are  a  proprietor  in  search  of 
an  assistant  or  a  teacher  looking  for  a  position,  bear 
in  mind  that.  The  Journal  goes  to  all  the  people  you 


OWNERS  OF  BUSINESS  COLLEGES 

^-^  who  require  commercial  teachers,  pen- 
men, or  shorthand  teachers  (Isaac  Pitman), 
should  communicate  with  W.  T.  Elliott,  princi- 
pal of  the  Elliott  Business  College,  Toronto, 
Ontario.  We  make  a  specialty  of  preparing 
students,  who  have  formerly  been  public  school 
teachers,  for  teaching  in  business  colleges. 
State   salary. 


EXPERIENCED     bus.    coll.       man;     pr 
manager    and    advertising    expert. 
July. 
Some  money   to  invest. 
Address  Advg.  Expert,  care  P.   A.  Jour 


WANTED — Position 

by    y 

sung    man    teacher 

Have   taught  five  yea 

rs.      Bo 

okkeener   six   years 
90S   Eighth   Street 

Address  G.    C.    B.,   B. 

Accts. 

S.,    Minneapolis,    Mint 

WANTED — Every  commercial  teacher  and 
school  proprietor  to  subscribe  now  for  the 
News   Edition  of  The  Journal,    $1.00   a   year. 


WANTED— An    experienced    business    manager 

and    business   getter  for   a   long   established.    g 1 

sized  business  college,  very  pleasantly  I, .rated 
In  a  nourishing  city,  in  a  middle  State,'  mar  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Worth  investigating.  May 
prove  a  very  desirable  life  location.  No  school 
stands  higher  in  every  way  in  its  home  city. 
One  among  the  schools  that  dignify  the  profes- 
sion. A  worker  and  bustler  wanted.  Hood  char- 
acter and  disposition  as  essential  as  ability. 
Christian  preferred.  To  insure  attention  to  voiir 
application,  write  FULLY  about  yourself  in 
FIRST  letter,  ENCLOSING  testimonials.  Send 
photo,  literature,  etc.,  age,  height,  weight,  fam- 
ily, etc.  State  desires  as  to  amount  and  basis 
of  compensation  for  twelve  months'  year.  To 
begin  July  1st,  or  earlier,  or  later.  Address 
Good  Character  School,  care  P.   A.  JOURNAL. 


WANTED— An  up-to-date  man  to  purchase 
one-half,  two-thirds,  or  entire  Interest  of  a  well 
established  and  finely  equipped  business  college 
in  Iowa.  The  only  college  in  the  citv  of  over 
J3.000.  Annual  profits  more  than  valuation  of 
school.     Owner   is  going  in   banking    business. 

A  great  bargain  and   must   be   taken   quickly. 

Address  Great  Bargain,   care  P.   A.   Journal' 


WANTED— Teacher  of  Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand  iGrahams  System),  also  n 
branch  schools.  We  have  a  chain  of 
colleges;  expect  to  open  more.  Addres' 
Business   College  Co.  Nashville,  Tenn. 


WANTED — Partner.  Leading  business  college 
in  leading  city.  Population  over  300,000,  mak- 
ing $5,000.  Can  be  doubled.  Address,  "Hus- 
tler," care  of   P.   A.   Journal. 


WANTED — Ad  experienced  teacher  of  Gregg 
Shorthand;  one  who  Is  a  fast  writer  and  who  can 
do  actual  reporting.  Preferably  an  unmarried 
man.  Write  giving  full  particulars  In  first  let- 
ter.    Address,   D.   E.    L.,  care  of   P.   A.   Journal. 


it  proposition 
$5,000  talks. 
sfArt  Journal. 


WANTED— A  good  commercial  teacher  who 
can  invest  $2,000  In  one  of  the  most  progressive 
business  schools  in  America.  Address  Invest- 
ment,   care    of    P.    A.    Journal. 


SCHOOL    FOR    SALE 
most  profitable  Commercial 
in    Pittsburg,    Pa.      Price 


One 


of  the  oldest  and 
d  Shorthand  Schoolt 
',  if  sold  at  once. 
Annual  profits  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  dol- 
lars, without  canvassers.  Founded  1SS0.  Seating 
capacity  300;  equipment  new;  long  lease;  ex- 
cellent location.  For  particulars,  address  P.  O. 
Box   423,    Pittsburg,    Pa. 


FOR  SALE— All  or  part  interest  in  a  small 
but  prosperous  Business  College.  As  it  is  a 
paying  school  I  prefer  to  sell  only  part  interest. 
Have  three  other  schools  to  manage.  Purchaser 
will  have  management  of  school.  Only  small 
cash  capital  required.  IT  IS  A  QOOD  PROPO- 
SITION. 

Address  "Iota,"  care  P.   A.  Journal. 
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The   above   is   reproduced    in   accordance    with   our 
from  one   of   the   copies   appearing   in  the    March   issue. 


offer  tn  make  a  place  in  The  Journal  for  the  best   work 
It    is    written   by   D.   J.    McAndrew.   Scranton,    Pa. 


THE  JOURNAL'S  CERTIFICATE. 

The  following  have  received  The  Journal's  Certificate 
since  our  last  issue : 

Metropolitan  Business  College,  Chicago,  111.,  J.  F.  Sar- 
ley,  instructor:  Harry  Jackson,  Florence  Brand,  M.  J. 
King,  L.  C.  Petersen,  E.  W.   Henrickson. 

Lutheran  Normal  School.  Madison,  Minn.,  A.  K.  Feroe. 
in-tructor:  Clara  Halverson,  Martin  Nelson,  Torger 
Thompson,  Selma  Byholt,  Emma  Larson,  Alf.  Boxrud, 
Tilda  Ronning,  Oline  Otterness. 

Warrensburg  (Mo.)  Business  College,  J.  H.  Rogers,  in- 
structor: X.  B.  Aldrich.  A.  W.  Powell.  R.  H.  Warnick. 
John  C.  Winters. 

Pottsville  (Pa.)  Commercial  School,  T.  C.  Knowles,  in- 
structor :  Marian  E.  Betz,  J.  Luther  Xeff,  Harry  J.  Ney. 
Clayton  D.  Bachman.  Margaret  M.  Selgrath.  Harry  C. 
Schartel,  Florence  E.  Keeler.  C.  Louise  Sylvester,  Sallie 
Watts. 

Mankato  (Minn.)  Commercial  College.  C.  E.  Ball,  in- 
structor: Albert  Barth,  Jacob  J.  Barth,  A.  H.  Ellingson, 
Andrew  Brueggemann.  C.  Menzel,  R.  W.  Beatty,  David 
Xelson,  Otto  Lindeman.  D.  L.  Dyer. 

Dakota  Business  College,  Fargo.  N    Dak.,  E.  C.  Watkins. 


instructor:  Farnam  Lee.  Louis  L.  Evje,  E.  Robert  Haven, 
Henry  Elmer,  Harry  Schreiber,  M.  B.  Murphy.  Johann 
Bischof,  Myrtle  P.  Cause,  Alfred  Sloan,  Joseph  Simley.  Wil- 
liam P.  Fahnlander,  Charles  J.  Fahnlander. 

Eastman  College,  Poughkeepsie,  X.  Y..  S.  E.  Leslie,  in- 
structor: Ovidio  Pena,  Clara  Alpeters,  Louis  Queral, 
Charles  Harrington,  C.  \V.  Zaenglein,  C.  G.  Hale.  Mary 
McDonough.  E.  H.  Jester,  J.  W.  King.  Louis  Cid,  W.  H. 
Doane. 

Leech's  Actual  Business  College.  Greensburg.  Pa.,  J.  W. 
Jacobs,  instructor :  Carrie  Lucilla  Young,  Mabel  C.  Gilson. 
Ethel  M.  Kifer.  Robert  B.  Cribbs. 

Owosso  (Mich.)  Business  College,  W.  C.  Wollaston,  in- 
structor: Edward  G.  Kay. 

Elliott  Business  College,  Toronto.  Ont,  C.  A.  Campbell, 
instructor :  J.  M.  Rusling. 

Metropolitan  Business  College.  Chicago,  111..  <>    X    Cur.', 
instructor:  Emma  Hausen  and  Harry  Wusterhausen. 
•  Curtiss    Business    College,    Minneapolis.    Minn..     G     H. 
Zinnel.  instructor :  Oluf  Houglum. 

Magnolia  City  Business  College.  Houston.  Tex..  F.  J 
Atwood.  instructor:  Rosa  Baker. 

W.  P:  Steinhaeuser.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

C.  Milton  Davis,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


statu  attention, 
the  best  illustrations  for  the  space  they  occupy 
that  a  commercial  school  can  use  in  newspaper 
or  circular  advertising,  and  when  artistic,  they 
are  not  ou*.  of  place  in  a  catalog.  We  have  good 
ones.  Tell  us  what  vou  want,  and  we'll  fill 
the  bill. 

PENMAN'S  ART  JOURNAL 

229    Broadway,  N.  Y. 


IGNUNG 

istrating  and  Engraving   for  posters, 
alogs,  booklets,  ads,  and  all  commer- 


catalogs,  booklets,  ads,  and  aUcoinmer- 
Tial  art  purposes.     We  write  copy,  do  art 
Printing,  lithographing  and  eagTavlngby 
ill   processes.       Everything  that's    done 
ivith  pen,  brush,   graver  and  type, 
also  engross  and  Illuminate.    Studio* 
City    Hall    Subway  station.    Call,  w 
ne,  3530  Cort.    *45  B'way,  New  York. 


City    Hall    Subway  static 
Telephone,  3530  Cort.    *45  B'way, 


FOR    SALE. 

Perfectly  new  Day  Spacing  and  T 
Square.  Price  $10.00.  Address  Journal 
Office. 


ISAAC    PITMAN    TEACHERS  WANTED 

We  are  in  need  of  several  competent  teacherB 
of  the  Isaac  Pitman  shorthand.  During  the  last 
year  we  have  received  many  more  calls  for 
competent  teachers  than  we  have  been  able  to 
supply.  Teachers  open  for  engagements  should 
communicate  with  us  immediately.  No  charges 
made  for  registration.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 
31    Union    Square,    New    York. 


DO     YOU 

WRITE? 


The  Penman's  Art  Jour- 
nal Library,  No.  I, 
Ornate  Writing,  print- 
ed on  fine,  heavy  plate 
paper  by  printers  who 
knew  their  business,  forty  generous  sized  pages, 
durably  bound,  containing  masterpieces  of  writing 
by  such  people  as  Flickinger,  Lyman  P.  Spencer, 
Shaylor,  Root.  Wiesehahn,  Gaskell,  Schofield 
Dennis,  Farley,  A.  D.  Taylor,  Kelchner,  Zaner, 
Madarasz  and  24  other  contributors.  38  in  all— 38 
in  all. 

CAN  YOU  AFFORD  TO  NOT  HAVE  IT? 
Enough  materia!  in  this  book  to  practice  after 
for  a  year  and  to  feast  on  for  a  decade.  Sixty  cents 
is  the  price,  not  its  worth,  however.  It's  a  stand- 
ard book — and  one  on  which  we  are  proud  to  have 
our  imprint.     Price  is  60  cents— 60  cents  is  price. 

THE  PENMAN'S   ART  JOURNAL, 


339  Broadv 


X.  Y. 


Send  $  I  and  I  will  tell  you  how  to  make  Paul 
Bros.-  Violet  Ink.  which  sells  at  $2  a  pt.  (This 
secret  is  worth  $  1000  to  any  enterprising  man. 
or  woman")  Also  how  to  make  black,  red 
green,  yellow,  gold,  and  silver  ink. 

W.  S.  MORRIS, 
333  Wilson  St.,  Clarksburg.  W.  Va. 


A  GUIDE  TO 

SELF  INSTRUCTION 

IN 

PRACTICAL  AND 

FANCY  PENMANSHIP 


This   is 

a  64 -pages 

stitched, 

book,    very 

complete 

in    all    its 

features. 

How    to 

learn  and  teach  writ- 

ing, givm 

g  movement 

drills,  e> 

ercises  and 

copies 

showing 

standard 

styles. 

ledger  h 

&adings,  en- 

graver's 

script,  eight 

sets  of  ca 

)itals,  round 

writing,  flourished  exercises,  parts  of  birds,  etc., 
complete  designs  of  flourished  masterpieces,  card 
and  album  designs,  lettering— such  as  Roman,  Italic 
Roman,  Gothic,  Old  English,  German  and  Church 
Texts  Mediaeval  and  Mediaeval  modified,  Egypt- 
ian, German  Round,  Rustic  and  Marking  Alpha- 
bets, Variety  Caps,  Monograms,  etc.  Hints  on 
materials,  etc.,  etc.  Twenty  cents  is  the  price  to 
you — a  60-cent  book.    Send  to-day. 

THE  PENMAN'S  ART  JOURNAL, 

229    BROADWAY     NEW  YORK. 


BUSINESS  TEACHER  'WANTED 

One  of  the  oldest,  best  patronized,  newly 
equipped  and  reliable  schools,  located  amidst 
300,000  people  in  a  fine  climate,  will  admit  as 
a  partner  a  man  who  is  a  thorough  bookkeep- 
ing teacher,  a  fine  penman,  a  good  disciplin- 
arian, enthusiastic,  loyal,  earnest  and  a  hard 
worker.  At  least  $2,000  is  needed.  Salary 
and  profits  will  make  one  from  $1,500  to  $2,000 
annually.  Only  those  of  unmistakable  integ- 
rity and  ability  need  apply.  Strong  references 
required  and  furnished.  Give  full  personal  in- 
formation   in    first  letter. 

Address  "Teacher  and  Partner,"  Care  PEN 
MAN'S   ART   JOURNAL. 


In   answering   advertisements    please   m  ntion  the  Penmak's  A*t  JoniCAt. 
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A  Great  Reporting  System 

THE  BYRNE 
SIMPLIFIED  SHORTHAND 

Taught  by  a  number  of  the  large  com- 
mercial schools,  and  used  by  some  of  the 
most  rapid  reporters.  It  is  a  student 
getter  for  the  Commercial  school,  a 
money  maker  for  the  reporter.  It  is  the 
most  simple,  legible  and  rapid  system  in 
use.  Write  us  to  prove  our  assertion 
also  ask  about  the  Byrne  Speller,  the 
only  speller  that  teaches  the  meaning  of 
the  word  by  the  law  of  association.  It's 
a  hit,  and  when  you  see  it,  you  will  won- 
der why  the  idea  was  not  thought  of 
long  ago. 

BYRNE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Tyler,  Texas, 


E.  C.  MILLS 

SCRIPT       SPECIALIST 

195    GRAND    AVENUE 
ROCHESTER,   N.    Y. 

The  finest  script  for  bookkeeping  illustra- 
tions, works  on  correspondence,  writing  books, 
etc.     Send  copy  for  estimate. 


THE  SPECIALIZED  CARD  WRITER 

Writes  any   name  in  any   style  on  on 

cards  for  twenty  cents. 

Address  him  at  SEDALIA.  Mo.,  care  of  C.  B 


THE  STAMP 
OF  QUALITY 

Dixon's  ggffi£  Pencils 

are  manufactured  of  the  best  material!  procur- 
able and  with  careful  attention  to  secure  per- 
fection  of  every  detail  of  trading  and  finish. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  five  you  exactly  what 
you  want,  tell  us  and  send  16  cents  in  stamps 
tor  generous  samples. 


In 


writing,    mention    Penman's   Art   Journal. 
JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  r 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 


UNEXCELLED 

Fine  Ornamental  Letter  (not  surpassed  by 

any  other  penman) .$1.00 

Model  Business  Letter 5" 

Model  Set  Ornamental  Capitals MO 

Model  Set  Business  Capitals  (like  on  other 

side  only  in  black  ink) 50 

1  Doz.  Fine  Reputation  Cards  (names  of  my 

own  selection) 50 

1    Doz.    Fine    Cards  (names  of    your  own 

selection) .     ,25 

A  course  of  12  Lessons  by  Mail,  Business 

Writing 10.00 

A  course  of  12  Lessons  by  Mail,  Ornamental 

Writing 15  00 

Your  Signature    Engraved,  and   Cut   fur- 
nished     1.50 

(These  lessons  are  positively  the  greatest 
value  for  the  money  ever  given  by  any  pen- 
man.) 

In  order  to  prove  mv  skill,  I  will  send  a 
specimen,  worth  at  least  50c.  for  but  25c.  No 
Scrap  Book  complete  without  this  specimen 
Address 


Penmanship  Compendium 


Twenty-four  slip*  containing  lessons  by  the 
ate  A.  D.  Taylor.  Just  the  thing  for  self- 
nstruction.  The  best  work  of  a  superior  pen- 
nan.     A  q  u  arter — 25  cents. 

PENM   AN'S    ART  JOURNAL 

2  29  Broadway,   N.  Y. 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY^ 


I 


Q 


NEEDED  in  every  HOME, 
SCHOOL  and  OFFICE. 


Reliable,  Useful,  Attractive,  Lasting,  Up 
to  Date  and  Authoritative.  2380  Pages, 
6000  Illustrations.  Recently  added  25,000 
New  Words,  New  Gazetteer  and  New  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary.  Editor  W.  T.  Harris, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  United  States  Com.  of  Ed'n 
Highest  Awards  at  St.  Louis  and  Portland. 


ruli- 


a  Collegiate  1 


Lai 


Unsurpassed  f 


Regular  and  Thin  Pape 


.i>dl40Oillu 
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Write  for  "The  Story  of  a  Book"— Free. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass 

GET  THK  BEST. 


FLICKINGER'S 
PRACTICAL 

ALPHABETS 

The  work  for  which  all  the  Penman- 
ship World  has  been  anxiously  wa:ting 
for  these  many  years.  An  achievement 
worthy  the  fame  of  the  Master  Penman. 
Helpful  alike  to  the  student  and  the  pro- 
fessional pen  artist.  The  one  book  you 
CAN'T  do  without.  Cloth  with'  gold 
stamp,  $1.00.  Paper,  75c.  In  form  of 
38  detached  slips,  50c  ,  postpaid. 

PENMAN'S    ART     JOURNAL 
224    Broadway,    N.  Y. 


FRANK  BROAKER,  C.  P.  A.  No.  1 

Has  been  retained  to  instruct  and  supervise  the 

EXPERT    ACCOUNTANCY    COURSE    BY    COR.R.E  SPONDENCE 

Designed    to    qualify,   bv    SPECIAL    TRAINING,  for  private    or    public 

practice  and  to  pass  the  C.  P.  A.  EXAMINATIONS  IN  ANY  STATE 

THIS  COURSE  IS  AVAILABLE  TO  ACCOUNTANT  STUDENTS  AND  SKILLED  BOOK-KEEPERS  OF  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE 

PAYMENT  AFTER  COMPLETION  OF  EACH  LESSON 

FOR   GENERAL   INFORMATION,   TERMS,    ETC.,   ADDRESS 

THE    TECHNIQUE    OF    ACCOUNTICS    (Inch         -        -        150    NASSAU    STREET.    NEW    YORK 

ET"  THE  AMERICAN  ACCOUNTANT'S  MANUAL,  professionally  endorsed  as  an  American  Standard  throughout  the  world. 
Price,  $3.00  delivered.       Booksellers  or  FRANK   BROAKER,  C.  P.  A. 

In    an«v, erine   advertisements    please    mention  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 
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riiis  letter,  written  by  A  R.  Lewi-.,  of  the  Merchants'  and  Bankers'  School,  New 
York,  was  received  in  the  ordinary  business  routine  of  the  office  and  not  intended  for 
publication.  It  therefore  displays  to  the  best  possible  advantage  the  every  day  busi- 
ness  penmanship  of  Mr.  Lewis. 


AMES' Copy  Slips 

for 

Self   Instruction 

in   Writing. 


He 


ithing 


style 


handy  for  those  young 
people,  and  older  ones, 
too,  who  desire  to  prac- 
tice writing  at  home. 
There  are  36  complete 
slips — every  variety  of 
of  standard  lettering,  and 
lull  instructions  accompanying  each  lesson. 

r=;ftAA»  ,--«*«  £ets  tnem  to  >'ou  bv  mail  in  stron8 
riiieen  (.ems  manila  envelope— barely  the  cost 
of  postage  and  printing. 
The  Penman's  Art  Journal,  229  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


^ 


is  the  name  of  that  superb  pitchy  black 

tick  ink.  The  best  for  fine  off-hand 
writing,  flowing  most  freely.  $3,00  a 
large  stick,  with  full  directions. 

L.  MADARASZ.  1281  Third  Ave.,  N'wYork 

advertisements    please    mention  the   Penman's/ 


Pens.  Pens.  Pens. 


WE  MAKE  THEM  IN  ALL  STYLES, 


Vertical^ 
Slant, 


Modified  Slant, 

And  a  great  variety  for  business 

purposes. 
Everything  that  can  be   needed  by 
the  most  particular  writers. 


ASK  YOUR  STATIONER  FOR  THEM. 


Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co., 

Works  •  Camden.  N.  J,  26  John  St.,  N.  Y, 


DON'T    SCRATCH. 

Avail  yourself  of  our  offer  of  one  gross  assorted 
popular  styles,  postpaid,  for  SO  cents,  and  two 
handsome  penholders  JFjRjBK. 
C.  HOWARD  BUNT  PEN  CO.,  Cimden,  N.  J. 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND 
COLLEGES,  furnished  in  blank  form  or 
engrossed  at  lowest   prices. 

OUR  DESIGNS  excel  in  harmony  and 
artistic  effect. 

Wait  for  our  LATEST  CATALOGUE.  It 
is  unavoidably  delayed.  Our  line  of  Diplomas  is 
more  complete  than  ever,  and  our  prices  re- 
main the  lowest. 

Artistic  Designing  and  Engrossing 
in  all  its  branches 

Howard    &.    Brown 

Makers  of  Fine    Diplomas 
ROCKLAND,  MAINE 
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SUPERIOR  business  and  ornamental  writing  has  come 
to  us  during  the  past  month,  on  envelopes  and  cards 
and    111    letters    and    superscriptions,    from    the    following : 

H.  D.  Goshert,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  F.  Romero,  Mexico  City; 
J.  L  Sherman,  Norwood,  R.  I.  ;  T.  H.  McCool,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ;  J.  M.  Latham.  Clarksburg,  Va. ;  A.  H.  Hin- 
man,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  S.  C.  Bedinger,  Joplin,  Mo. ;  J, 
W.  Jacobs.  Greensburg,  Pa. ;  J.  G.  Christ,  Lock  Haven 
Pa. ;"  H.  K.  Williams,  Portland.  Ore. ;  L.  M.  Kelchner 
Dixon.  111. ;  H.  E.  Wassell,  Mankato,  Minn. ;  Geo.  T 
Brice.  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  J.  H.  Bachtenkircher,  Lafayette 
Ind.  ;  W.  E.  Dennis.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  F.  A.  Curtis,  Hart 
ford,  Conn. ;  C.  W.  Ransom,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  G.  T 
Wiswell.  Indianapolis.  Ind. ;  C.  E.  Baldwin,  Versailles 
Mo. ;  C.  C.  Lister.  Baltimore.  Md. ;  A.  W.  Kimpson 
Sedalia,  Mo. ;  A.  D.  Reaser,  Cortland,  N.  Y. ;  School  ol 
Commerce,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  O  U.  Robinson,  Round  Plains 
Ont. ;  J.  F.  Caskey,  Boston,  Mass. ;  I.  W.  Pierson,  Chi 
cago.  111. ;  C.  H.  Spryer,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

O.  J.  Penrose,  of  the  Academy,  at  Elgin,  111.,  submits 
a  few  specimens  of  his  work  in  flourishing. 


On  the  wings  of  a  bird  comes  an  envelope  from  E.  H. 
McGhee,  Anthony,  Kan.  His  letterhead,  too,  is  the  orig- 
inal and  artistic  product  of  his  own  pen. 

J.  H.  Berryman,  "The  Card  Writer,"  sends  us  some 
cards  in  his  artistic  style. 

H.  E.  Wassell,  of  Mankato,  Minn.,  and  Geo.  H.  Walks, 
of  Brooklyn,  have  written  us  cards  that  are  strictly  up 
to  grade. 

A  flourish  from  Hugh  McKay,  Columbus,  Ohio,  dis- 
plays growing  talent  in  pen  art. 

H.  K  Williams  writes  a  remarkably  good  hand,  and 
we  presume  it  has  sustained  xio  damage  from  an  acquaint- 
ance of  fourteen  years  with  The  Journal.  Mr.  Williams 
says  he  hopes  to  be  with  us  for  at  least  thirty  or  forty 
years   longer. 

Flourishes,  resolutions  and  fancy  penmanship  all  seem 
to  flow  from  the  pen  of  A.  R.  Punke,  .Milwaukee,  Wis., 
with  equal  facility.     It  is' all  high  grade  work. 


tu 


H    K    Williams.  Geo.  A.  Belschner.    J.  M.  Mixtox. 


THE  YOUNG   MAN   AND  THE   POLITICAL   SITUATION. 

In   an  age  of  fops  and  toys, 

Wanting  wisdom,  void  of  right. 
Who  shall  nerve  heroic  boys 

To  hazard  all  in  freedom's  fight? 
So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust. 

So  near  is  God  to  man, 
When  Duty  whispers  low,  Thou  must, 
The  youth  replies,   I   can. 

— Emerson. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  get  our  lessons,  to  do  our 
work  faithfully  and  efficiently ;  there  is  more  to  do  than 
this.  Our  duties  are  not  solely  to  our  families  and  to  our- 
selves, but  we  have  obligations,  the  most  solemn  and  mo- 
mentous, to  the  State  as  well.  The  hermit,  the  cloistered 
priest,  the  social  recluse,  are  not  what  twentieth  century, 
democratic  America  needs :  it  is  rather  men  of  intelligence, 
of  character  and  of  action.  We  are  members  of  the  com- 
munity, we  are  social  units,  and  do  not  and  cannot  exist 
by  ourselves. 

God  give  us  men !  A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds,   great   hearts,   true   faith   and    ready   hands. 

Men  whom  the  lusts  of  office  do  not  kill; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will : 
Men  who  have  honor  and  who  will  not  lie; 

Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 
And  scorn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  winking. 

Tall  men,  sun  crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 
In   public   duty  and   in   private   thinking. 

— Holland. 

How  many  young  people  have  a  clear  conception  of  the 
functions  of  the  American  Government?  How  many  know 
what  the  primaries  mean  ?  Who  know  the  workings  of  the 
local  political  organizations  in  making  their  nominations, 
delegations,  etc.  ?  What  countless  thousands  are  there  who 
vote  as  do  their  fathers'  That  is  some  reason  for  so  voting, 
but  not  a  sufficient  one.  How  many  have  any  feeling  of 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  State?  How  many 
put  it  on  the  father,  brother  or  friend  ?  Next  tn  your 
Bible  you  should  study  American  history  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  One  threatening  evil  of  the 
union  is  that  men  of  small  knowledge,  moved  by  malice, 
anger  and  hatred,  lead  the  masses.  We  need  leader*  of 
ability  as  well  as  character — men  who  know  something. 
The  cry  of  the  masses  seems  to  be  "Down  with  the  Tsar!" 
but  who  will  propose  a  remedy?  We  need  to  know  the 
great  underlying  principles  of  government  as  well  .";  how 
merely  to  criticise.  So  in  your  school  life,  which,  by  the 
way.  is  real  life,  you  should  discharge  your  duties  as  men 
and  women.  As  the  young  people  conduct  themselves  in 
these   miniature   communities   so   will    they   conduct    them- 


selves in  the  larger  community.     Even  in  your  school  life 

you   should   realize  that  you   are   as   much   members  of   a 

community  as  when  you  arrive  at  your  majority,  and  are 

vested   with  the  right   of  suffrage  in   the   State. 

To  thine  own  self  be  true. 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

To  amass  a  fortune,  to  achieve  fame,  to  be  brilliant,  is 
not  the  end  and  aim  of  life !  To  be  is  the  all  important 
thing.  Rob  the  community  of  its  men  and  you  have  no 
community:  take  from  the  nation  those  who  love  the  flag 
more  than  they  do  life,  and  you  have  taken  from  the  body 
politic  its  very  blood ;  take  the  ideal  from  the  world  and 
naught  but  despair  and  chaos  remain.  "We  exist  by  means 
of  the  real ;  we  live  by  means  of  the  ideal.  Animals  exist, 
but  men  live."  Let  no  man  rob  you  of  your  ideal  if  it  be 
worthy.  Be  persuaded  that  to  live,  to  love,  to  work,  to 
strive,  to  conquer,  in  sweetness,  in  faith,  in  a  spirit  of 
helpfulness  is  the  great  end  of  us  all. 

Every  community  has  its  half-hearted  men  who  find 
fault  with  political  conditions,  yet  never  go  to  the  prima- 
ries; men  who  complain  of  the  insincerity  of  church  goers, 
though  they  themselves  never  darken  the  doors  of  a  place 
of  worship ;  those  who  delight  to  tear  down,  but  who  do 
not  build  up.  Of  course,  there  are  things  to  be  righted, 
wrongs  that  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to.  but  they  are  not 
all.  We  must  not  fail  to  observe  that  men  in  the  highest 
halls  of  our  legislatures  are  prosecuted  for  the  crimes  of 
land  grabbing  and  collusion  with  evil  doers;  that  those 
who  have  the  savings  of  the  widows  and  orphans  com- 
mitted to  their  care  play  fast  and  loose  with  their  trust; 
that  political  bosses  dominate  the  government  of  many  of 
our  fairest  cities  and  a  thousand  other  evils  threaten  to 
sap  our  nation's  life.  We  must  recognize  these,  but  down 
deep  in  our  hearts  there  must  be  that  love  of  country,  that 
belief  in  its  immortal  destiny,  that  shall  make  us  brave  to 
combat  the  wrongs  and  resist  those  tyrants  who  would 
sell  our  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Besides,  all  men 
are  not  bad.  There  are  a  host  who  would  not  compromise 
with  the  forces  that  tend  to  drag  us  down.  Let  us  not 
only  condemn  corruption,  but  let  us  suggest  sane  remedies 
for  correcting  it. 

Phocian,  the  great  Greek  general,  refused  all  that  Alex- 
ander the  Great  could  offer  by  way  of  bribe ;  Socrates 
drank  the  poison  rather  than  be  false  to  truth:  poor  old 
Goldsmith  refused  the  princely  sum  of  $50,000  annually  to 
do  dirty  political  work :  Faraday  never  patented  a  single 
one  of  his  great  inventions,  but  gave  them  to  posterity. 
It  was  «aid  of  Lord  Macaulay:  "You  might  lay  ribbon;. 
stars,  garters,  wealth,  titles  before  him  in  vain.  He  has  an 
honest,  genuine  love  of  his  country,  and  the  world  cannot 
bribe   him    to   neglect   her    interests." 


THE    INTERSTATE 
TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

614  Canal  St.,    New  Orleans,  La. 

Recommends  Commercial  Teachers 
Register  with  us    to  good  positions.     Calls  coming  in 


ATTFNTION  special  offer 

Ml  I  CM  I  IUIX  Free  Registration 

In     the     Commercial     Department     of     the 
Oldest    and    Best    Teachers'    Agency. 

SCHERMERHORN    TEACHERS'   AGENCY 
3  E  I4tn  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Send     for     circulars     now.       File     your 
record     for     immediate     positions     or     for 
September,     1906. 
JOHN    C.    ROCKWELL      N&n&gn 


r-senrnjiM  Q^'Cit  QSeuin<ti(5 
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The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 

Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates, 
specialists  and  ther  teachers  to  college,  public 
and  private  schools. 

The  Agency  receives  from  all  parts  ot  the 
country  many  calls  forcommercial  teachers  from 
public  and  private  schools  and  business  college! 
WM.  O.  PRATT,  Manager. 


Do  You 


Want  a  position  ? 
Want  a  teacher? 
Want  a  partner? 
Want  to  buy  a  school? 
Want  to  sell  a  school  ? 


If  so,  let  us  hear  from  you. 

CLICK'S  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

E.  L.  Glick,  Mgr.  Concord,  N. 

Rational  Typewriting 


The  sales  of  this  book  this  season  were 
more  than  double  those  of  last  year. 

RATIONAL  TYPEWRITING  simply 
revolutionizes  the  teaching  of  typewrit- 
ing. 

If  you  are  a  teacher,  write  for  "The 
Road  to  Typewriting  Skill," — or,  better 
still,  send  fifty  cents  for  a  sample  copy. 

THE   GREGG   PUBLISHING   CO. 
CHICAGO 


FOR  SALE.— A  new  Spencerian  Compen- 
dium in  the  original  package  just  as  it  came 
from  the  publisher.  Price.  $10.  These  books 
are  very  rare,  and  have  sold  for  as  high  as  $15 
each.  Address  P.  A.  JOURNAL,  229  Broad- 
way,   New   York. 

In    answeri 


mmm 


I.  General  Teachers'  Bureau 

II.  Commercial  Teachers'  Bureau 

III.  Business  Employment  Bureau 


We  have  shortened  our  name  and  enlarged  the  scope  of  our  work. 

A  candidate  is  registered  in  one,  two,  or  three  departments,  should  his 
qualifications  entitle  him  to  it,  and  he  desire  it.  He  thus  has  three  lightning 
rods  up  and  has  many  more  than  three  times  as  many  chances  for  success. 

THE  BUSINESS  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU  has  calls  for  well. 
educated,  bright  men  and  women  for  high  grade  positions  in  corporations, 
banks,  firms,  factories,  etc.,  as  advettising  writers,  accountants,  salesmen, 
foremen,  expert  stenographers  (we  don't  want  and  shall  not  enroll  the  other 
kinds),  secretaries,  etc.  Our  first  call  was  for  a  young  man  to  take  charge  of 
advertising  and  correspondence  for  a  corporation  at  a  yearly  salary  of  $5,000. 

Send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  your  brightest  graduates— especially 
those  who've  succeeded.     We  can  place  them. 

COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  are  in  demand  for  next  year.  If  you 
are  not  registered,  send  for  blanks  and  information  at  once.  We  have  more 
calls  for  teachers  than  we  have  candidates. 

NO  POSITION- NO  PAY 

FREE  REGISTRATION  is  offered  in  all  departments,  and  as  we 
operate  on  the  "  No  Position— No  Pay"  plan,  our  candidates  run  no  risk. 
You  fill  the  blank  ;  we  do  the  rest. 


TO  EMPLOYERS  our  services  are  free, 
deal "  to  all 


We  aim  to  give  "a  square 


SOME   BARGAINS   in  Schools    for  Sale. 
Register  now  and  have  your  pick  ol  the  field. 


The  Kinsley  Bureai 

Ic^9"*  245  Broadvvay,NewYorki 


CAPABLE  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 

SECURE     HIQH       SALARIES     THROUGH 

CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

W.  S.  ASHBY,  Business  Manager  BOWLING    GREEN.    KY 

Free  registration  if  you  mention  this  paper 


4  1     CALLS 

For  shorthand,  penmanship,  and  commercial 
public  schools.  Of  these  positions,  19  carried  a 
rather  than  QUANTITY,  is  foremcst.  Try  u 
teachers  praise  our  service.     Registration  free. 


I  1\J 

eacher: 


MARCH. 

ncluding  seven  from  superintendents  of 
ilary  of  $  1 .000  and  upward.  With  us  QUALITY. 
and  learn  at  first  hand  why  both  employers  and 
No  charge  to  schools. 


THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

A     SPECIALTY    BY     A     SPECIALIST. 

E.  E.  oaylord,  Manaeer.  1 1  Baker  Avenue,  Beverly,  Mass. 

advertisements    please    mention  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 
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ENGRAVERS'  SCRIPT. 

Bv  O.  E.  Hovis,  Springfield,  Mass. 

At  this  stage  you  should,  if  you  have  faithfully  and  con- 
scientiously practiced  the  series  of  copies,  be  able  to  turn 
out  a  creditable  letter  head.  Practice  on  the  one  herewith 
presented.  The  longest  line  of  the  original  was  Q'4  inches, 
and  the  height  of  small  letters  i.n  first  line  about  f£  inch. 
You  may,  if  you  desire,  use  the  Principality  No.  I  pen  for 
the  heavy  script;  however,  the  copy  was  written  entirely 
with  a  "303."  Observe  spacing  and  arrangement.  I  usually 
sketch  the  second  and  succeeding  lines  in  pencil,  the  size 
desired,  one  at  a  time,  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper  and 
then  measure  for  accurate  arrangement. 


Melville  S.  Forrester,  chief  officer  of  His  Majesty's 
steamship  Merrigan,  whose  home  address  is  Liverpool, 
England,  called  at  The  Journal  office  with  fraternal  greet- 
ings. Mr.  Forrester  is  an  excellent  penman  and  a  firm 
friend  of  The  Journal.  Even  a  "life  on  the  rolling  wave" 
cannot  dampen  his  ardor  in  the  cause  of  penmanship. 

One  of  the  most  novel  publications  which  has  reached 
us  is  The  Philippine  Stenographer,  published  in  Manila. 
It  contains  eight  pages  and  is  originally  produced  with  the 
typewriter  and  then  manifolded.  Aside  from  the  novelty 
of  the  publication  it  has  an  actual  value,  and  the 
stenographers  in  the  "uttermost  parts  of  the  earth"  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  having  so  able  an  exponent  of  their 
interests. 


J//rm//M/MtrwJ  serfs' 


fk\^\W  Worthington's  °ka"tsD  Ink 

HP4*t|9bh  is  positively  unequalled  for  fine 
■UlLflH  6    bottles    for$l. 

IV/tl'lIll  Sample  bottle  by  mail  25c. 

mIA^MAm  B.  M.W0RTHINGT0N.I55  Randolph  SL.Chlcae* 


FOR  SALE— A  new  Spencerlan  Compendium 
In  the  original  package  Just  aa  It  came  from  the 
publisher.  Price,  $10.  These  books  are  Yery 
rare,  and  hare  Bold  for  aa  high  as  $lf>  each. 
Address  P.  A.  JODBNAL,  203  Broadway,  New 
York. 


In    answering    advertisements    please    mention    the    Penman's    At 


Reduced    Prices 

MUSICK'S 

Practical  Books 

We  have  decided  that  we  prefer  to  sell  a 
large  number  of  books  at  a  small  profit  rather 
than  to  sell  a  smaller  number  at  a  larger 
profit. 

MUSICK'S  PRACTICAL  ARITHME- 
TIC,    list $1.00 

MUSICK'S   COMMERCIAL  LAW,  list.,    i.oo 
MUSICK'S  COMPLETE  TOUCH  TYPE- 
WRITER   INSTRUCTOR,    list i.oo 

MUSICK'S       SHORTHAND       POCKET 

DICTIONARY    (14   systems),    list...    1.00 
Sixty     per     cent,     discount     to     schools     and 
dealers.      Prices    net    here.      This   beats   paying 
the    freight. 

MUSICK'S  MANUAL  OF  BENN  PIT- 
MAN,   list $1.00 

MUSICK'S     MANUAL    OF     GRAHAM, 

list     1.00 

MUSICK'S   MANUAL   OF   STANDARD 

PHONOGRAPHY,     list 1.00 

MUSICK'S  MANUAL  OF  UNIVER- 
SAL   SHORTHAND,    list 1.00 

Forty     per     cent,     discount     to     schools     and 

dealers.       Prices     net     here.       Twelve     lessons. 

The    most    practical    method.      Simplified    vowel 

scheme.     They  lead  up  to  and  prepare  for  the 

Universal  'Dictation    Course. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  GRAMMAR,  PUNC- 
TUATION AND  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE,   list $0.50 

SEVENTY-FIVE  LESSONS  IN  SPELL- 
ING AND   WORD  ANALYSIS,  list.     .25 
Fifty     per     cent,     discount     to     schools     and 
dealers.       Prices    net    here.      These    are    being 
adopted    rapidly. 

ABRIDGED  TOUCH  TYPEWRITER 
INSTRUCTOR,    48    pages    fac-simile 

typewriting,    net 25 

INTEREST   TABLES,    for   Banks,   Trust 

Companies,    etc.,    etc.,    list 5.00 

Seventy  per  cent,  discount 
The    special     discount     is    to     schools     and 
dealers. 

These  books  are  all  intensely  practical.  They 
get  results.  They  are  the  books  you  ought  to 
use.  This  ought  to  get  your  business.  If 
there  is  anything  in  the  way  of  your  putting 
them  in  at  once,  let  us  know  and  we  will  get 
it  out  of  the  way. 

UNIVERSAL  DICTATION  COURSE, 
a  graded  dictation  course  of  26  dif- 
ferent lines  of  business,  each  business 
separate  and  preceded  by  a  shorthand 
vocabulary  or  words  and  phrases  to 
be  practiced  preparatory  to  taking 
dictation.  18  systems.  Book  for  each 
system.  Court  Testimony  and  other 
matter.      It    has    no    equal,    list $i-SO 

SPECIAL    'PRICE    TO    SCHOOLS 

W.  L.  Musick  Publishing  Co. 

203  N.  7th  Street 

St,  Louis,  Mo, 

r    Journal. 
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The  New  Tri-Chrome  Smith  Premier  Typewriter 

gives  the  business  world  its  three  essential  kinds  or  typewrit- 
ing; with  one  machine  and  one  ribbon.  It  writes  a^'the  arrow 
points — record^eopying  or  red,  changing  from  one  to  another 
almost  instantaneously.  Because  it  combines  with  this 
three-color  idea  all  the  superior  features  of  Lne  latest  regular 
models,  there  is  no  machine  so  satisfa&oryvand  efficient  for 
all  around  office  wor%  as  the 


300,000  use 

the  Smith  Premier 

Typewriter 


The  Smith  Premier 

Typewriter  Company 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Branch  storei  everywhere 


ing    advertisements    please    mention  the  Penman's  Art  Journal, 
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CARDS 


terms  to  agents 


I   will  gi 
free  a  pack     FOR  15c. 
of    Samples    and    send 
th  each  order.    Agents  Wanted 


blank 

the  market.  Hand  cut.  Come  in  17  different 
colors.  Sample  100  postpaid,  15c.  1000  by  ex- 
press, 75c.     Card  Circular  for  red  stamp. 

COMIC  JOKER  CARDS  d^eS 

kinds.  Many  new.  100  postpaid,  23c.  Less  for 
more.  Ink,  Glossy  Black  or  Very  Best  White, 
15c.  per  bottle  1  Oblique  Pen  Holder,  10c.  Gil- 
lott's  No.  1  Pens,  10c.  per  doz.  Lessons  in  Card 
Writing.     Circular  for  stamp. 

W.  A.  BODE,  Penman,  CARRICK,  PA. 


RECEIPT  FOR   MAKIMi 

WHITE  INK  FREE!!! 

If  you  will  send  me  a  stamp  for  samples.  I 
will  mail  you  a  receipt  for  making  your  own 
white  ink  that  will  not  crack,  rub  or  peel  off, 
together  with  a  full  line  of  Bamples  of  blank 
cards.  I  make  this  offer  because  I  know  you 
ards   from    me    If   you    see    my 


will    order    your    cards    frc 
samples  and   prices. 

Please  do  not  ask  for  free  samples  of  written 
cards  unless  you  send  some  of  your  own;  how- 
erer,  I  will  be  glad  to  exchange  cards  with  pen- 
men. Otherwise  written  cards  are  15c.  per  doz., 
2  doz.,  25c.  Samples  to  show  what  can  be  done 
with  the  white  ink,   10c.  Yours  truly, 

A.   J.    STEVENSON, 
Cincinnati.    Ohio. 

Grand  Opera    House   Building.   Suite  3. 


AMES  &  ROLL1NSON  COMPANY 

I8E5T  gUAUTY  AT  MODERATE  COSTFORI  t>«  10D 


uii  lui  iru 


203  Broadway  New  Yorio. 


FRANK    C.    YOUNG 
112  Lake  Place.      -     New  Haven, 


Movement  Design'  by  E.  J.  Podolak,  Student  of  I.  W.  Pierson. 


RED  INK  criticisms,  typewritten  in- 
structions, and  all  copies  written  fresh 
from  my  pen  are  some  features  of  our 
famous  courses  in  Business  writing!  Or- 
namental writing,  Engrossing,  Design- 
ing, etc.,  by  mail. 

The  Ransomerian   contains  many  por- 
traits of  students  ;  beautiful  specimens  of 
penmanship  ;  full  information  about  our 
mail  courses,  and  its  FREE.    RIGHT  now  WRITE 
Address:   No.  3825  Euclid  Ave., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A  SQUARE  DEAL 


To  teacher  and  to  school.  Maybe  you 
think  it  would  be  to  our  interest  (pecuniar- 
ily) to  induce  you  to  change  :  BUT — WE  DON'T  advise  you  to  change 
if  you  are  doing  well.  We  offer  no  bait  of  any  kind  to  lure  the  teacher  from 
his  allegiance.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  business  school  employers 
have  relied  on  us  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

UNION  TEACHERS'  BUREAU,      203  Broadway,  New  YorK 

Known  lor  many  years  as  the  Penman's  Art  Journal  Teachers'  Bureau 


American    Teachers' 
$600  to  $2,000  positions  secured  by  us.    ^niiii 


about  50  teache 


ng    advertisements    please 


We 


V.    Address  nearest  offi 

1837  Fischer  Bide.,  Chicago    POPLE 

ncntion  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 


Bureau 

the  time  to  register  for  a 
ror  Fall  position.  Weneed 
school  property. 

&    DICKE,  MflPS. 


UNDERWOOD 


It  makes  no  difference  what  type- 
writer you  now  use,  or  have  used, 
the  machine  you  will  eventually 
buy   is    the     UNDERWOOD. 


UNDERWOOD    TYPEWRITER  COHPANY 

241   Broadway,  New  York  City 


GILLOTT'S     PENS 

The  Standard  Fens  of  the    World.     Seventy- 
five    years'    test    and    no    equals    anywhere 

HAVE     OBTAINED     THE     HIGHEST 
AWARDS     WHEREVER     EXHIBITED 

No.  170.  The  Popular  Ladies'  Pen.    Extra-Hue  points. 

No.  303.  The  Original  Victoria  Pen     sales  immense. 

No.  404.  The  Popular  Public  Pen.    sales  enormous. 

No.  601.  The  Magnum  Quill.  e*™**.  flnepJmSml-  "d  broad 

No.  604.  The  Double  Elastic  Pen.    a  great  seller. 

NO.  IO45.        The  Verticular  Pen.     Especial*  designed  for  vertical 
NO.  IO46.        The  Vertigraph  Pen.    Especially  deseed  for  vertical 


No.  170       No.  303 


No.  404  No.  601.  No.  604 
Over  joo  other  styles. 
on  application.    Other  pens  cheaper 


i  price,  but 


Try  oui  pens  and  you  will  have  no  other. 

JOSEPH   GTLLOTT  &  SONS 

ALFRED    FIELD    &    CO.,    Sole    Agents 
93     Chambers     Street,     New    York    City 


SECOND-HAND 

TYPEWRITERS 

OF  ALL  MAKES 

AT    WHOLESALE 

The  most  complete  line  of  remodeled  and  rebuilt 
machines  ever  offered  the  trade.    Send  for  prices 


Dealers  wanted  for  the  well-known  line  of  "  Invincible" 
Ribbons,  Carbons  and  Typewriter  Linen   Papers 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 

343  Broadway,       -        -       New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


vering    advertisements    please 


ntion  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 


Remington  Typewriter 
Employment  Department 

ALL       PREVIOUS       RECORDS       B  R_  O  K  E  N      IN      1905 


New  York,  9,689 
Chicago,  5,900 
St.  Louis,  2,378 
Boston,  1,911 
Philadelphia,  1,860 
San  Francisco,  1,734 


Positions   Filled : 

Pittsburg,  1,450  Buffalo,  621 

Kansas  City,  1,390  Seattle,  594 

Cincinnati,  921  Los  Angeles,  565 

Cleveland,  788  Indianapolis,  565 

Dallas,  750  St.  Paul,  559 
Baltimore,  668 


And  thousands  more  in  seventy  other  American  cities. 


HE  Remington  Typewriter  Employment  Departments, 
which  are  free  to  employer  and  operator  alike,  are 
everywhere    recognized    as    the  standard   mediums  for 


the  securing  and  placing  of  stenographic  help. 

Stenographers  and  typists  in  search  of  positions,  are  welcome  to  apply  at 
any  Remington  office. 

Remington     Typewriter     Company 

New    York    a.nd   Everywhere 
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JUNE   1906 
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COVER   BY   W.  E.  DENNIS                 H 

H^_    -<nm                               ■I^HH'M 

1 

NEWS  EDITION 


Send  for  our  new  60-page  catalogue,  which  fully  describes  and  illustrates  this  practical  system. 
THE   F.   H.    BLISS   PUBLISHING   CO.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
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NO  TEACHER  OR  SCHOOL  CAN  AFFORD 
TO  IGNORE  THE  FOLLOWING  FACTS 


SPEED      WITH      ACCURACY 

Qn(T  the  first  International  Contest  for  Speed  and  Accuracy  in  shorthand 
^*  writing,  held  at  Baltimore  on  April  14,  1906,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association,  the  Supremacy  of  the 
ISAAC  PITMAN  SHORTHAND  was  again  fully  demonstrated 
in  the  winning  of  the  E.  N.  Miner  Championship  Gold  Medal  by  Sidney  H. 
Godfrey,  a  writer  of  this  system.  The  contest  was  open  to  the  world 
for  shorthand  writers  of  less  than  ten  years'  experience.  Special  attention  is 
called  to  the  Net  Speed  Results. 


Percentage  Table  :     Miner  Medal  Tests 

NAME 

Gross  Speed 

per 

Minute 

Material            Immaterial            Per  cent. 
Errors                 Errors               Deducted 

Net  Speed 

per 

Minute 

System 

S.  H.  Godfrey 

C.  H    Marshall      

1664k 

172% 
172% 
166*.-. 

8                      8                      10 

14                    23                    19% 
52                    18                    561,. 
55                    27                   61% 

150 

138 
75 
64 

Isaac  Pitman 

Graham 
Benn  Pitman 
Gregg   (Light  Line) 

E.  A.   Trefzger 

THE      QUEEN      OF      TYPISTS 

(tYT  the  Chicago  National  Business  Show,  March  20,  1906,  Miss  Rose 
^™  L.  Fritz  broke  the  World's  record  in  Blindfold  Typewriting 
Contests  by  writing  4,007  words  correctly  in  sixty  minutes,  beating  her 
nearest  competitor  by  J,343  words.  In  all  three  contests  Miss  Fritz 
made  less  than  two  errors  for  each  hundred  words  written,  and  in  this  respect 
completely  outclassed  all  her  competitors.  Miss  Fritz,  who  is  but  eighteen 
years  of  age,  learned  typewriting  from  "  A  Practical  Course  in  Touch 
Typewriting."  On  April  9,  1906,  Miss  Fritz  gave  a  demonstration  in 
St.  George's  Hall,  Toronto,  before  a  large  audience,  and  wrote  from  new 
matter  taken  from  a  speech  on  the  fiscal  question,  2,952  words  in  one-half 
hour,  making  but  thirteen  errors,  beating  her  Chicago  record  for  the  half- 
hour  by  598  words.  Miss  Fritz,  it  may  be  added,  is  an  enthusiastic  and 
rapid  writer  of  the  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand. 


Isaac  Pitman's  Short  Course  in  Shorthand,  192  pp.  ......  $1.25 

A  Practical  Course  in  Touch  Typewriting  (Chart  in  live  colors)        -  -  50c;  cloth  75c. 

Twentieth  Century  Dictation  Book  and  Legal  Forms,  272  pp.    (ordinary  type)     75c;  cloth  $1.00 


Write  for  Sample  of  "  Pitman's  fournal"  containing  full  report  of  above  speed  contest,  and  "  Which  System  " 

ISAAC   PITMAN  &  SONS,    Publishers 

31     UNION     SQUARE    (WEST),     NEW    YORK 

In    answering    advertisements    please    mention  the  Penman's  Art  Jovrnal. 
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Think  This  Over 


C 


HERE  is  a  reason  for  our  business,  the  past  year  being  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  Pernin  Shorthand. 

A  Monument  of  Success 

Have  you  joined  the  march  of  progress?  Why  delay,  and  perhaps  waken 
in  twenty  years  to  find  yourself  a  Rip  Van  Winkle?  Don't  be  a  slave 
of  prejudice !  Give  the  Pernin  Shorthand  a  fair,  square,  honest 
trial,  and  you  will  regret  that  you  didn't  do  it  sooner. 

TEACHERS:  To  enable  us  to  supply  the  demand  for  teachers  the  coming 
Fall  we  will  instruct,  free  of  charge,  all  commercial  teachers  making  appli- 
cation before  August  1st.  We  need  you,  and  if  you  are  a  progressive 
teacher  you  will  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  increase  your  earning 
capacity. 


THE  PERNIN  SHORTHAND  INSTITUTE  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


ARE  YOU  A  TEACHER? 

IF    SO 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  POSITION? 

IT  WILL  NOT  COST  you  a  cent  to  file 
-  your  application  with  us,  and  it  will  not 
cost  you  any  more  if  we  secure  a  position  for 
you.  It  does  not  matter  what  system  of  short- 
hand you  are  qualified  to  teach  or  what  other 
subjects  you  can  handle  for  commercial  work. 
If  you  are  a  commercial  teacher  and  want  a 
position,  write  us  at  once.  We  supply  schools 
with  teachers  without  charge  to  either  party. 
Send  for  application  blank. 


McKEE   PUBLISHING   CO. 

Estero,  Florida 


COURT  REPORTERS 

wh^'gRAHAM" 


Outnumber 


Those  of  any  Three  other  Systems. 

There  are,  approximately,  1,000  Official  Court  Reporters  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  the  names  and  addresses  of  939, 
and  the  name  of  the  system  of  shorthand  written  by  81;.  The 
five  systems  most  extensively  advertised  at  present  are  repre- 
sented among  these  887  by  the  following  numbers: 

GRAHAM,  323;  Bbnn  Pitman,  135;  Munson,  102;  Isaac 
Pitman,  57;  Gregg,  3. 

The  above  is  a  statement  of  facts  ascertained  in  1904-05. 
They  can  be  verified  by  any  one  by  sending  to  us  for  a  free  copy 
of  a  Directory  of  Official  Court  Reporters,  just  published. 

HERE  IS  WHAT  147  EXPERT 
REPORTERS  SAY: 

"We,  the  undersigned,  having  had  many  years'  experience  as 
verbatim  shorthand  reporters,  certify  that,  in  our  opinion,  the 
system  of  shorthand  best  adapted  to  either  for  amanuensis  work 
or  for  reporting  verbatim  the  most  rapid  utterance  is  Graham's 
Standard  Phonography. 

We  also  certify  that,  in  our  opinion,  Graham's  Handbook  of 
Standard  Phonography  presents  the  principles  of  that  system 
more  clearly  and  comprehensively  than  any  other  book." 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  signers  of  the  above  will  be 
sent  to  any  one  requesting  them. 

When  taught,  or  studied  without  a  teacher,  from  the  text- 
books of  its  author,  "GRAHAM"  is  as  easy  to  learn  as  any  other 
system. 

These  books  are  published  only  by 

ANDREW  J-  GRAHAM  &  CO- 

1135  Broadway,  New  York. 


In   answering    advertisements    please    mention  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 
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MORE  VICTORIES: 
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;HE  past  month  has  been  an  eventful  one— a  month  full  of  triumphs  for  the  forward  movement 
in  shorthand  and  typewriting.     It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  most  of  the  prizes  in  the 
typewriting  contests  at  the  National  Business  Show  in  Chicago    (including   the  World's 
Championship  Endurance  Contest  and  the  Ladies'  Contest),  were  won  by  writers  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  and  exponents  of  Rational  Touch  Typewriting. 

A  "String  of  Winners" 

This  year  all  of  the  prizes  except  those  won  by  the  professional  operators,  Miss  Rose  Fritz  and 
Mr.  C.  H.  McGurrin,  were  taken  by  writers  of  Gregg  Shorthand  who  have  been  trained  by  the  Rational 
Touch  Typewriting  Method. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Trefzger  (eighteen  years  of  age),  a  graduate  of  Brown's  Business  College,  Peoria,  111., 
won  the  first  prize  in  the  "Court  Reporters'  and  Public  Stenographers'  Contest,"  writing  about  four 
hundred  words  more  than  Mr.  McGurrin  ;  he  won  second  prize  in  the  "World's  Championship  Contest"; 
second  prize  in  the  "Memorized  Sentence  Contest,"  and  second  prize  in  the  "Final  Contest"— four 
prizes  in  all. 

Mr.  H.  Otis  Blaisdell,  a  graduate  of  Gregg  School,  Chicago,  now  stenographer  to  the  American 
Express  Company,  won  the  first  prize  in  the  "Final  Contest"  (which  was  confined  to  prize  winners  in 
previous  contests)  and  second  prize  in  the  "Blindfold  Contest." 

Miss  Nellie  Harrington,  a  graduate  of  the  Gregg  School,  won  second  prize  in  the  "Ladies' 
Contest." 

Experts  in  Both  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 

It  is  a  case  of  a  "string  of  winners"  each  year.  We  might  add  that  Miss  Fritz  first  studied  type- 
writing in  the  Hope  Street  High  School,  Providence,  R.  I.,  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher  who  was 
trained  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Heaney  of  the  Rhode  Island  Commercial  School,  Providence,  R.  I.,  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  Gregg  Shorthand.  Afterwards  Miss  Fritz  attended  a  school  in  New  York,  where  she  com- 
pleted her  course  in  typewriting,  but  as  every  teacher  knows,  the  first  lessons  are  the  most  important 
in  establishing  proper  technique  in  execution,  and,  therefore,  her  success  as  an  operator  is  another  vic- 
tory for  progressive  ideas. 

Our  publications  have  consistently  advocated  an  equable  development  of  skill  in  shorthand  and 
typewriting  and  the  results  mentioned  are,  therefore,  significant  of  the  advancement  which  has  been 
made  by  modern  methods. 

A  JVeW  "World's  Record"  in  Shorthand 

We  had  no  candidate  in  the  shorthand  contest  at  Baltimore,  as  the  conditions  were  not  made 
public  and  we  believed  that  our  writers  would  not  have  a  fair  field.  On  considering  the  whole  matter, 
we  felt  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  induce  our  writers  to  enter  the  contest  until  conditions  were  clearly 
defined  and  a  committee  appointed  absolutely  impartial. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  meeting  no  definite  announcements  of  the  conditions  had  been  made.  It 
happened,  however,  that  after  his  victories  at  the  recent  National  Business  Show,  the  Remington  Type- 
writer engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  Trefzger  as  their  demonstrator  during  the  Eastern  Commercial 
Teachers'  Convention.  While  there  he  decided  to  enter  the  shorthand  contest  for  the  experience,  and 
the  result  was  a  new  "World's  Record  "  in  shorthand  writing  for  one  of  his  age  and  experience.  This 
boy  of  eighteen,  who  began  the  study  of  shorthand  in  September,  1903,  and  whose  energies  for  several 
months  had  been  concentrated  on  typewriting,  wrote  168  words  a  minute  for  five  minutes  on  diffictdt 
matter! 

He  had  pitted  against  him  a  writer  twenty-eight  years  of  age  who  had  written  shorthand  nearly 
ten  years  and  who  had  won  prizes  in  several  contests  in  England.  Yet  this  boy  Trefzger,  without 
special  preparation  or  much  experience,  came  close  to  the  record  made  by  the  expert  English  writer, 
who  had  been  brought  across  the  ocean  because  of  his  exceptional  skill  and  experience  in  contests. 

It  was  certainly  a  great  triumph  for  the  forward  movement  in  shorthand,  and  foreshadows  the 
results  in  other  contests  when  our  expert  writers  take  part. 

Gregg  Shorthand  has  made  more  progress  this  year  than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  but  we  are 
still  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  experienced  teachers.  To  meet  the  demand  we  are  willing  to  give  a 
course  of  lessons  by  correspondence /ree  of  charge  to  any  teacher  applying  within  the  next  thirty  days. 

N.  B. — We  have  just  received  word  that  Gregg  Shorthand  has  been  adopted  in  the  Minneapolis 
public  schools.     ' '  Still  they  come ! ' ' 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago 

In    answering   advertisements    please    mention  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 
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AN  INDORSEMENT  FROM  THE  ORIENT 


KOBE,  JAPAN,   March  30,    1906. 
HIGHER  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 

I   have  used   Modern  Illustrative  Bookkeeping  a  number  of  years   in  connection  with  my 

service  under    various    conditions   in    two    of   the    New    York    high  schools.      In  ordering  the 

work  again  for  use  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  this  school,  I  do  so  believing 

it  is  the  best   bookkeeping  text  published.       The    authors    have    used    the    best    materials   for 

this  subject,  the  matter  is  admirably  presented  and  the  forms  given  have  been  selected  with 

great  care.  A    Q     BELDING, 

Professor  of  Accounts  and  Business  Customs. 


Mo(1crn;illuslpali\t>  Bookkeeping  is  used  in  the  Leading 
High  Schools^and  Business  Colleges  of  the  United  States. 
Send     tor     Illustrated     Descriptive     Circular 


AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 


Commercial  Publications  Department 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


Some 


PACKARD   PUBLICATIONS 


One  Hundred  Lessons  in  English       .         $1.00 

Prepared  to  meet  the  requirements  of  commercial 
schools,  and  intended  to  provide  students  with  those 
essentials  of  practical  Enelish  required  in  business 
intercourse.  Especially  adapted  to  the  teaching  of 
correspondence. 

Packard's    Progressive    Business    Prac- 
tice, four  numbers,  each     .         .        .        $0.30 

What  the  student  will  be  expected  to  do  when  he 
becomes  an  accountant  in  a  business  office,  he  is  re- 
quired to  do  here,  and  with  none  of  the  cumbersome 
manipulation  involved  in  other  schemes  of  practice. 
This  plan  is  simply  ideal  and  is  so  pronounced  by 
all  teachers  who  have  used  it. 

The    New    Packard    Commercial    Arith- 
metic   $1.50 

Recognized  as  the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 

The     Packard    Commercial    Arithmetic, 

School   Edition $1.00 


Packard's  Short  Course  in  Bookkeeping     $1.00 

Packard's    Advanced    Course    in    Book- 
keeping         $1.25 

rness  and  practical 


Packard's  Bank  Bookkeeping        .        .        $1.25 

A  reliable  exposition  of  banking  as  carried  on  at 
the  piesent  day. 

Lessons  in  Munson   Phonography         .        $1.00 

With  an  abundance  of  supplementary  shorthand 


LIBERAL    DISCOUNT    TO    SCHOOLS 

Any  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent  to  teachers,  for  examination, 
upon  very  reasonable  terms. 
Correspondence  invited. 


S.  S.  PACKARD,  Publisher 


101     East     23d     Street 


?i  e  tet    y  o  rK. 


In    answering   advertisements    please    mention  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 
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D.    T.    Ames,    Founder  and   Contributor. 


The  MarcK  of  Business  education 


TWO   KINDS  OF   BUSINESS   STUDENTS. 

WE  an  nearing  the  beginning  of  a  new  school  year.  It  is 
but  a  few  weeks  now  before  the  business  schools  will 
feel  the  freshening  impulse  of  an  inflow  of  new  students. 
Many  of  these  students  came  front  the  public  schools  with 
spick-span  diplomas  on  which  the  ink  has  not  had  time 
to  dry.  And  they  are  the  best  students  for  the  business 
school,  because  they  have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  prac- 
tical workaday  education.  The  commercial  teacher  has 
something  substantial  to  build  on.  His  attention  is  not 
distracted  nor  his  activities  divided  by  the  necessity  of 
preparing  the  foundations  as  well  as  erecting  the  super- 
structure. He  has  to  deal  with  young  men  and  women 
who  have  ahead}'  spent  much  time  in  learning  to  spell, 
to  construct  sentences,  to  speak  and  write  correctly. 
His  part  is  to  build  upon  that  foundation  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  methods  and  processes  of  business. 

In  such  circumstances,  granting  fair  capacity  and  effort, 
the  student's  progress  is  smooth  and  "rapid."  That  is, 
the  time  required  to  fit  him  for  the  duties  of  his  chosen 
business  pursuit  are  limited  only  by  his  natural  ability  and 
the  use  he  makes  of  it.  Happy  student.  Thrice  happy 
teacher. 


But,  there  is,  unfortunately,  another  condition  with 
which  every  commercial  school  has  to  reckon.  Many  of 
the  students,  in  most  communities,  probably  a  substan- 
tial preponderance,  bring  to  the  school  a  very  crude  gen- 
eral education.  They  are  unable  to  spell  or  punctuate 
or  speak  correctly ;  they  don't  even  appreciate  the  neces- 
sity of  knowing  these  things.  Put  them  in  the  English 
department  and  they  will  resent  it.  saying  that  they  came 
to  learn  bookkeeping  or  shorthand.  And  often  it  is  a 
matter  of  giving  them  only  what  they  ask  for  or  seeing 
them  go  to  some  other  school.  Xot  exactly  a  pleasant 
situation  for  the  conscientious  school  proprietor,  who 
really  "needs  the  money."  But  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it  ? 

Turn  them  off,  says  one.  because  no  amount  of  short- 
hand skill  will  make  them  succeed  if  they  can't  spell  and 
handle  common  English  grammatically.  Very  true.  Take 
them  in  by  all  means,  says  another,  because  what  you 
give  them  will  be  worth  much  more  than  they  pay,  even 
if  it  does  no  more  than  impress  upon  them  the  necessity 
of  hustling  to  acquire  that  which  they  should  have  ac- 
quired before.     Also  very  true. 

Plainly,  tin-  is  a  matter  that  depends  on  the  individual 
point  of  view.  The  important  thing  for  us  to  consider 
from  the  wide  professional  standpoint,  is  that  one  of  the 
hardest   problems    with    which   the   commercial    school   has 


to  deal  relates  to  its  raw  material.  Many  unwise  or  ig- 
norant parents  send  their  children  to  commercial  schools 
because  they  "don't  care  nothing  about  spelling  and  pars- 
ing and  such."  all  they  want  is  for  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  become  mere  business  men  and  women.  All 
they  have  to  do  is  to  fling  them  into  the  hopper  of  a 
business  school  and  have  the  professor  give  the  wheel  a 
turn  or  two.  Somehow,  employers  have  a  different  way 
of  sizing  up  matters. 


Mr.  Packard  used  to  say  that  the  bane  of  the  commer- 
cial school  business  was  the  necessity  of  doing  so  much 
educational  scavenger  work.  He  considered  that  people 
would  send  to  these  schools  boys  whose  intellectual  or 
moral  delinquencies  were  such  that  no  other  class  of 
school  would  receive  them,  and  expect  them  to  be  made 
into  model  business  men  in  three  or  four  months.  Per- 
haps this  is  an  extreme  view,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
average  commercial  school  has  to  handle  some  very  rough 
material.  It  would  be  extravagant  to  say  that  they  suc- 
ceed in  imparting  a  beautiful  polish  to  this  material, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  class  of  school  does 
better,  if  so  well.  In  the  fulness  of  time  the  great  un- 
thinking public  may  be  educated  up  to  a  livelier  apprecia- 
tion of  the  difficulty  of  making  a  silk  purse  from  a  sow's 
ear,  but  for  the  immediate  future  it  seems  likely  that  the 
business  school  will  have  to  bear  its  burden  as  bravely  as 
may  be  and  make  the  best  of  what  it  has  to  work  upon. 


SEED  SOWING. 

AT  what  season  are  you  most  active  in  disseminating  your 
business  literature?  Of  course,  the  modern  school 
man  is  more  or  less  busy  at  all  times  spreading  the  light 
with  relation  to  the  particular  advantages  of  his  school. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  in  most  schools  times  of  special 
effort,  as  in  preparation  for  the  beginning  of  a  new  ses- 
sion. Making  the  inquiry  rather  more  pointed,  When  do 
you  issue  your  annual  catalogue?  Is  April  too  early?  Is 
July  too  late  ?  We  receive  here  a  good  many  new  cata- 
logues in  May,  more  in  June,  still  more  in  July  or  August. 
Most  of  these  apparently  are  aimed  at  the  new  school 
year  trade,  that  is,  students  expected  to  enroll  after  Sep- 
tember, first,  for  few  schools,  having  no  summer  session, 
enroll  many  new  students  between  April  and  September. 
The  public  schools  are  shutting  down  about  the  first  of 
July.  Some  business  schools  defer  their  circularizing  or 
canvassing  to  that  time.  Others  anticipate  it.  Still  others 
seem  to  think  it  better  to  give  public  school  graduates 
a  little  rest,  and  try  to  reach  them  in  late  July  or  August 
"when  they  are  thinking  about"  what  they  will  do  in  the 
fall.  Will  some  one  who  has  experimented  along  these 
lines  speak  out  for  the  common  good? 
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CALIFORNIA  AND  THE  EARTHQUAKE. 

THE  blow  of  the  recent  San  Francisco  disaster  will  fail 
more  heavily  upon  no  class  of  business  men  in  that 
city  than  the  commercial  educators.  No  one  can  be  more 
dependent  upon  the  active  and  orderly  conduct  of  business 
than  the  man  who  trains  young  men  and  women  for  posi- 
tions in  offices.  A  great  earthquake  may  create  a  demand 
for  experienced  real  estate  men,  for  stone  masons,  bricklay- 
ers, ironworkers,  carpenters  and  a  score  of  like  occupations, 
but  the  stenographer  and  the  bookkeeper  finds  the  demand 
for  his  services  largely  destroyed  by  such  a  catastrophe. 

Recent  reports  from  the  West  are  such  as  should  make 
the  business  educator  proud  of  the  cause  he  serves.  All 
the  great  disasters  which  have  fallen  upon  American  cities 
are  eclipsed  by  that  which  has  stricken  the  California 
metropolis  and  its  sister  cities  in  the  "Land  of  the  Setting 
Sun" — one  day  serenely  guarding  her  superb  harbor  and 
reaching  out  across  the  Pacific  for  the  growing  trade  of  the 
Orient,  the  next  standing  amid  the  smoking  ruin  which  was 
.".II  that  had  beon  left  to  it  of  the  achievement  of  half  a  cen- 
tury. But  as  Chicago  rose  triumphant  and  built  a  new  and 
grander  city  upon  the  ashes  of  the  old,  as  the  men  of  Bal- 
timore sprang  to  their  feet  almost  before  the  steel  skeletons 
of  those  towering  structures  had  cooled  and  began  to  pla  I 
for  a  new  metropolis,  so  the  dreams  of  those  who  knew 
the  San  Francisco  of  yesterday  will  be  more  than  realized 
in  the  San  Francisco  of  tomorrow.  And  the  business 
schools,  through  the  young  people  they  have  trained,  will 
have  their  part  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  city. 

T.  B.  Bridges,  in  a  letter  written  a  few  days  after  the 
earthquake,  says :  "We  are  slightly  disfigured  out  here,  but 
still  m  the  ring.  All  the  business  colleges  within  a  radius 
■of  fifty  miles  are  out  of  commission,  except  the  Dixon,  of 
Oakland,  which  resumed  work  on  April  23,  having  sus- 
tained no  damage ;  Sweet's  Business  College,  at  Santa  Rosa, 
which  was  open  as  usual  on  the  Monday  following  the  dis- 
turbance, and  the  Metropolitan,  of  San  Francisco,  which 
tried  to  resume  work  at  the  same  time,  but  did  not  have  a 
single  pupil. 

"No  words  of  mine  can  picture  or  describe  to  you,''  con- 
tinues Mr.  Bridges,  "the  terribleness  of  the  calamity  that 
fell  upon  us.  For  old  Mother  Earth  to  get  angry  and 
shake  until  great  buildings  look  like  piles  of  rubbish,  and 
then  take  fire  and  burn,  is  an  experience  that  none  of  its 
care  to  pass  through  again.  That  is  what  California  ex- 
perienced in  some  places,  but  we  are  thankful  that  such 
complete  destruction  was  confined  to  a  limited  area. 

"San  Francisco,  San  Jose  and  Santa  Rosa  fared  the 
•worst.  The  business  section  of  San  Francisco  was  shaken 
to  the  ground  and  the  ruins  consumed  by  fire.  The  main 
water  pipes  were  broken  by  the  'quake.'  and  the  city  was 
therefore  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  flames.  Not  a  busi- 
ness house  of  any  importance  is  left  in  the  city.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Metropolitan,  all  the  business  schools  were 
destroyed.  The  San  Francisco  Business  College  went  first. 
It  was  not  injured  by  the  shock,  but  was  burned  three 
hours  afterward.  The  Ayres.  Gallagher-Marsh,  Heald's. 
Merrill-Miller  and  the  Chicago  suffered  a  like  fate. 

"The  Polytechnic,  of  Oakland,  which  had  about  400 
pupils,  is  out  of  the  field  until  fall.  It  occupied  a  fine  brick 
building,  but  the  shock  was  too  much  for  it.  A  part  of  the 
front  wall  fell  out  and  the  plastering  was  shaken  off.  The 
Dixon  School  is  located  in  a  fine  brick  structure  with  a 
steel  frame,  the  only  kind  of  building  that  stood  the  shock 
perfectly.  All  the  public  schools  have  been  closed  for  the 
school  year,  as  most  of  the  buildings  will  have  to  be  re- 
paired. Just  what  the  next  six  months  has  in  store  for 
business  schools  is  difficult  to  predict." 


All  who  have  watched  the  course  of  San  Francisco  agree 
that  its  complete  rehabilitation  is  but  a  matter  of  weeks 
and  months,  and  that  it  would  sit  down  in  the  midst  of  its 
ruins  and  waste  time  in  lamentation  has  been  unthinkable. 
In  the  meantime,  its  rivals  to  the  north  and  to  the  south, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  competitor  across  the  bay,  will  strain 
every  nerve  to  secure  for  themselves  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  business  prizes  temporarily  lost  to  San  Francisco. 
It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  American  business  man 
that  he  can.  on  the  one  hand,  use  every  means  in  his  power 
to  reap  the  benefits  that  seem,  by  right,  to  belong  to  another, 
and  on  the  other  hand  bestow  his  bounty  not  only  gener- 
ously but  munificently  upon  those  who  have  met  misfortune. 


A  CALL   FOR  BUSINESS  WRITERS. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  continued  assaults  made 
upon  the  faddists  in  penmanship  by  the  business 
world  the  fads  and  fancies  continue  to  find  their  loyal  sup- 
porters, especially  in  the  public  schools.  Because  a  child 
can  draw  out  the  vertical  letters  and  produce  more  legible 
results  in  a  shorter  period  of  time  many  boards  of  educa- 
tion H'em  to  gain  the  impression  that  these  are  best  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  business  world,  notwithstanding  the 
many  protests  to  the  contrary.  An  advertisement  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  indicates  the  view  taken  by 
many  business  houses  of  some  of  the  systems  of  writing 
now  being  taught : 

"A  mail  order  house  will  employ  young  women  who  are 
good  writers :  fashionable,  fancy  and  vertical  styles  are 
not  wanted,  but  if  in  the  present  generation  there  are  any 
writers  of  a  plain,  legible  hand  we  can  use  a  few  of  them." 

The  writer  of  the  advertisement  is  probably  too  pessi- 
mistic. There  are.  in  Chicago,  as  in  all  other  cities,  many 
young  women,  as  well  as  young  men,  who  write  a  business 
hand  based  on  the  slant  or  semi-slant  principle,  and  with- 
out frills.  It  is  only  fair  to  assume,  however,  that  most 
of  the  young  women  belonging  to  this  class  are  the  product 
of  business  schools,  and  being  in  possession  of  other  knowl- 
edge which  has  a  marketable  value  in  the  business  world 
are  not  looking  for  positions  where  their  whole  time  will 
be  devoted  to  the  task  of  addressing  wrappers  and  pack- 
ages. But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  should  be  occa- 
sion for  wording  an  advertisement  in  this  manner.  It 
should  be  a  foregone  conclusion  that  where  a  pupil  is 
taught  to  write  at  all  he  wili  be  taught  a  system  of  writing 
which   finds  favor  among  business  men. 


THE  WORLD-FLIGHT  OF  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION. 

THE  great  American  "practical  education"  idea  follows 
the  flag  around  the  world.  In  Alaska,  in  Porto  Rico, 
in  Hawaii — in  fact,  all  of  our  "outlying  possessions."  in- 
cluding the  far  away  Philippines,  the  young  commercial 
idea  is  being  taught  to  shoot  under  Yankee  auspices.  We 
read  of  rival  "Business  Colleges"  in  Manilla,  and  the 
Rizal  College  of  Stenography  and  Business,  located  at  that 
point,  sends  us  the  Philippine  Stenographer,  an  interesting 
publication  hecktographed  throughout  in  American  type- 
writer text,  reinforced  by  full  pages  in  Chinese  script. 
There  are  Spanish-American  business  schools  in  our  Latin 
dependencies,  and  it  wouldn't  he  at  all  surprising  should 
any  mail  bring  us  the  prospectus  of  a  fullrledged  Business 
College  in  Kanaka  or  Chilkoot.  So  wags  the  flag  of  the 
world ! 
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student   should  keep   above  model   before   bim   when  practicing. 


By    E.  C.    MILLS.    Rochester,  N.  Y.-No.  10. 


THE  course  of  lessons  which  I  commenced  last  Septem- 
ber closes  with  this  number.  Some  of  us — many,  I 
hope — have  been  working  together  for  ten  months,  and 
from  reports  I  have  received  from  the  editor  of  The  Jour- 
nal hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  have  made  great 
progress.  Just  how  rapid  and  satisfactory  this  progress 
has  been  depended  largely  upon  your  own  efforts  and  the 
spirit  in  which  you  entered  upon  the  work.  In  ten  months 
one  can  make  wonderful  changes  in  his  penmanship  if  he 
starts  out  with  the  firm  determination  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  his  time  and  opportunities. 

I  hope  all  those  who  have  been  following  the  lessons  en- 
joyed the  work  as  much  as  I  did.  It  is  always  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  me  to  work  among  young  people  and  to  feel 
that  I  may  be  helping  them  to  a  more  complete  solution  of 
the  great  problem  of  life — making  a  living.  And  the  pos- 
session of  a  good  business  hand  is  one  of  the  strongest 
factors  for  success  in  the  business  world. 

Because  you  have  completed  this  course  you  should  not 


feel  that  you  have  won  a  great  victory  and  can  rest  on  your 
laurels.  Very  few  men  in  any  profession  ever  reach  a  point 
where  they  can  say:  "I  have  achieved;  I  have  reached  the 
limit  of  human  development;  nothing  is  before  me;  every- 
thing is  behind  me."  Those  who  have  become  supreme  in 
any  line  of  business  must  be  ever  on  the  alert  if  they  would 
maintain  the  positions  they  have  won.  Eternal  vigilance 
and  unceasing  effort  is  the  price,  not  only  of  liberty  but  of 
supremacy. 

You  can  hardly  do  better,  therefore,  than  to  continue  to 
drink  in  the  inspiration  so  plentifully  provided  by  The 
Penman's  Art  Journal.  You  will  find  the  lessons  during 
the  coming  year  just  as  helpful  as  those  of  the  present 
year  have  been.  You  will  find  valuable  suggestions  in 
every  number.  It  will  keep  you  in  touch  with  the  best 
there  is  along  the  line  of  business  writing.  Best  of  all,  it 
will  keep  you  from  losing  your  interest  in  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  all  accomplishments  for  the  young  business 
man  or  woman — the  possession  of  a  plain,  legible,  rapid 
business  hand. 
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ANTI-EARTHQUAKE  NEWS  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 

Mrs.  Brownsburger,  president  of  the  Brownsburger 
Home  School,  of  Los  Angeles,  spent  a  few  days  visiting  the 
different  commercial  schools  in  and  around  San  Francisco 
during  March,  and  then  took  an  extended  trip  through  the 
Eastern  States. 

A.  J.  Barnes,  the  business  college  man.  from  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  by  way  of  vacation  recently  spent  a  few  weeks  in  Cali- 
fornia, visiting  the  different  schools. 

\Y.  Boucher,  who  has  been  principal  of  the  San  Jose 
Business  College  for  a  number  of  years,  recently  sold  his 
interest  to  a  former  teacher  and  solicitor  of  the  school. 
J.  S.  Hill. 

Heald's  Business  College,  San  Francisco,  is  to  have  a 
new  building  for  its  home  in  the  near  future.  A  fine  mod- 
ern structure  is  to  be  erected  for  its  exclusive  use. 

F.  G.  Ilsen,  who  is  now  proprietor  of  the  Oakland  Short- 
hand Institute,  reports  a  good  attendance. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Harford,  formerly  principal  of  the  Alameda 
Business  College,  and  a  well  known  teacher  of  this  State, 
is  now  teaching  shorthand  in  the  San  Francisco  Business 
College,  during  the  absence  of  its  president,  C.  E.  Howard. 

The  attendance  at  Dixon  College,  Oakland,  Cal.,  is  more 
than  double  that  of  last  year  at  this  time.  Dr.  Galvin,  for 
a  number  of  years  president  of  the  Chicago  Athenaeum, 
and  who  is  now  interested  in  educational  work  in  Califor- 
nia, recently  delivered  a  splendid  address  before-  the  stu- 
dent body  of  that  institution. 

D.  L.  Musselman.  president  of  the  Gem  City  Business 
College,  Quincy.  111.,  spent  a  few  weeks  with  his  sister  at 
Oakland,  Cal. 


( 


EDITOR'S  SCRAP  BOOK. 

Just  as  samples  of  what  he  can  do,  G.  M.  Glick,  of 
Saranac,  Mich.,  leaves  with  us  two  cards,  which,  if  not 
his  best,  are  at  least  good  enough. 

A.  L.  Peterson,  the  Holdrege,  Neb.,  penman,  afforded 
us  several  pleasant  moments  admiring  the  specimens  of 
fancy  writing  and  flourishing  sent  to  this  office.  v 

H.  E.  Miles,  for  so  young  a  writer,  does  remarkably  \ 
good  work  in  ornamental  penmanship.  He  lives  at  Epping,  / 
N.  H.  / 

Carefully  executed  cards  and  a  no  less  carefully  exe- 
cuted letter  give  evidence  that  J.  H.  Berryman  has  lost 
none  of  his  skill.     He  is  now  assisting  W.  A.  Bode. 

E.  H.  McGhee  again  reminds  us  that  there's  nothing  the 
matter  with  Kansas  from  a  penmanship  standpoint.  He 
submits  some  very  artistic  flourishes. 

Artistically  addressed  envelopes  come  to  us  from  L.  C. 
Horton,  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  John  F.  Siple,  Philadelphia ;  C.  J. 
Gruenbaum,  Lima,  Ohio ;  L.  C.  McCann,  Mahanoy  City, 
Pa.;  A.  M.  Wonnell,  Big  Rapids,  Mich.;  Geo.  H.  Walks, 
Brooklyn ;  S.  C.  Malone,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  J.  H.  Bachten- 
kircher,  Lafayette,  Ind. 


A  little  booklet  containing  an  article  reprinted  from  the 
Yale  Review,  entitled  "Postal  Rates  and  Literature,''  has 
been  received  from  the  Burrows  Brothers  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  The  article  was  written  by  Charles  William 
Burrows,  of  that  company,  who  is  also  first  vice  president 
of  the  National  Board  of  Trade.  It  contains  much  valu- 
able information  regarding  the  work  of  the  postal  depart- 
ment of  the  Government. 


Self-Help  Club     The  Matter  of  the  Wage. 


BY    FRANK    VAVGHAN. 


SOME,  moons  agone  a  well  known  citizen,  who  was  al- 
most as  funny  as  Mark  Twain  but  nothing  like  so 
good  a  philosopher — one  Socrates— made  a  remark  that  I 
like  to  translate  into:  "Nothing  I  know  but  that  I  know  I 
know  nothing."  Oi  course,  he  really  didn't  know  anything 
of  the  kind,  much  less  believe  it,  any  more  than  you  or  I 
when  we  smirkingly  confess  ourselves  "unworthy"  of  some 
compliment  that  has  been  paid  us— probably  as  a  voucher  to 
some  one  else's  superior  claim  to  lack  of  knowledge.  How- 
ever, some  such  feeling,  sentiments  to  that  effect,  as  it  were, 
are  calculated  to  stir  up  one  of  the  unelect  when  asked  to 
advise  a  teacher  about  almost  anything.  (I'm  speaking  for 
myself  now,  not  Socrates.)  It  always  has  seemed  to  me 
that  in  the  little  matter  of  being  "born,  not  made,"  what- 
ever that  may  be,  the  teachers  can  give  points  to  poets  and 
cooks.  It  might  be  well  to  refile  the  sage's  saw  into : 
"One  thing  I  know  is  that  I  know  enough  not  to  talk 
teaching  to  a  teacher,"  and  then  go  cheerfully  ahead  telling 
him  all  I  know — and  more.  Anyway,  it's  rather  hard  to 
dodge  a  straightforward  letter  like  this : 

"I  am  a  young  man  of  twenty-one,  raised  on  a  farm,  and 
just  starting  out  on  my  real  life  work — teaching  in  a  com- 
merical  school.     After  going  through  high  school,   I   took 

a  special  course  in  business  branches  at  Business 

College,  and  although  the  usual  graduating  course  extends 
over  only  about  six  months,  I  spent  a  full  year  in  preparing 
myself  for  my  chosen  work.  After  considerable  waiting,  I 
am  offered  a  place  at  a  salary  of  $500  for  ten  months,  but 
think  I  ought  to  get  more.  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  is 
usually  paid  to  a  well  educated  commercial  teacher,  just 
starting  on  his  career?" 


Taking  the  last  part  first,  there  is  no  "usual"  salary, 
even  approximate,  for  such  services  and  in  such  circum- 
stances as  our  young  friend  points  out.  It  depends  on  the 
school,  or  the  locality,  or  the  cost  of  maintenance,  or  the 
quality  of  the  service  and  the  demand  for  it — or  a  dozen 
other  things  widely  divergent  in  varying  times  and  places. 
But  our  young  friend  has  done  one  thing  for  which  editors 
and  others  expected  to  give  information  are  profoundly 
thankful.  He  has  stated  his  premises  with  commendable 
clearness.     Speaking  to  him  direct : 


You  were  wise  in  spending  a  year  in  the  study  of  the 
special  commercial  branches  that  you  expect  to  teach,  even 
though  your  average  fellow  student  thought  six  months 
sufficient.  A  year  of  preparation  for  a  chosen  line  of  busi- 
ness is  surely  none  too  much.  But  your  ambition  is  not 
only  to  know  how  to  do  business,  but  to  know  how  to  make 
others  know  and  do — a  much  more  difficult  proposition. 
That  you  appreciated  the  value  of  this  extra  six  months, 
purely  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  business  investment,  augurs 
well  for  your  professional  future.  Now,  that  year  in  the 
business  college  cost  you  probably  not  more  than  $125  for 
tuition  and  books.  If  you  continued  to  live  on  the  farm 
the  work  you  were  able  to  do  at  odd  times  may  be  counted 
as  offsetting  what  you  ate  and  more.  Let  us  take  in  all  the 
actual  expenses,  however — tuition,  school  supplies,  board 
and  lodging,  clothes.  It  is  still  probable  that  your  year's 
study  represents  an  outlay  within  $,300,  although  in  a  iarge 
city,  where  everything  is  high,  the  cost  would  have  been 
more. 


In  a  word,  you  have  invested  $300  in  yourself  and 
naturally  are  looking  for  the  quickest  and  largest  divi- 
dends. I  have  not  counted  here  the  preliminary  educa- 
tional investment,  of  time  or  money,  in  the  public  or  pri- 
vate schools  that  you  had  attended.  This  would  be  the 
same  whatever  career  you  might  choose.  The  $300,  how- 
ever, is  a  special  investment — your  entrance  fee,  so  to 
speak,  into  the  commercial  teaching  profession.  It  hasn't 
won  you  the  race — that  hasn't  even  begun.  It  has  quali- 
fied you  to  run — nothing  more.  For  the  coming  year,  in- 
stead of  spending  $300,  you  have  a  chance  to  take  in  $500. 
This  is  a  difference  of  $800  gross,  but  that  is  not  the  real 
difference.  The  cost  of  living,  somewhat  enlarged  since 
you  have  passed  from  the  student  stage,  probably  will  ab- 
sorb most  of  your  income.  With  careful  economy,  how- 
ever, you  should  be  able  to  save  a  little  money.  Then  you 
have  two  months  of  the  twelve  which  you  may  occupy  in 
earning  more  money,  in  study,  in  resting  and  pleasure 
taking.  How  many  of  your  friends  in  other  occupations 
have  one-sixth  of  the  year  or  anything  like  it  in  which 
they  may  do  as  they  please?  We  have  all  heard  many 
times  that  the  arduous  work  of  teaching  makes  long  va- 
cations a  necessity.  Is  it  any  more  trying  than  the  work 
of  the  lawyer?  Is  it  more  exacting  than  the  work  of  the 
physician  ?  Is  the  sense  of  responsibility  more  wearing 
than  it  is  in  the  minister?  Is  the  eternal  grind  more  ter- 
rible than  in  the  case  of  the  editor,  the  railway  engineer, 
the  fireman,  the  head  of  an  important  business?  Somehow 
most  of  us  toilers,  even  though  we  be  not  teachers,  have  a 
well  defined  notion  that  our  own  constitutions  would  not 
be  wrecked  by  having  an  extra  sixth  of  every  year  in 
which  to  work,  sleep  or  go  a-fishing.  So  here  you  have 
at  least  one  point  of  advantage  over  your  average  fellow 
worker. 


Perhaps  you  have  a  friend  who  went  to  college — "real 
college" — to  fit  himself  for  a  professional  career.  Surely 
his  preliminary  education  must  have  involved  as  much 
trouble  and  expense  as  yours — very  likely  more.  Then  he 
had  to  spend  four  years  in  college  against  your  one.  This 
cost  him  at  least  $500  a  year— $2,000.  Then,  if  he  wished 
to  be  a  well  equipped  "professional"  man,  he  probably 
spent  at  least  two  years  studying  law,  medicine,  theology 
or  what  not.  Six  years  of  special  preparation  for  earning 
against  your  one — $3,000  cold  cash  invested  in  himself 
against  your  $300.  A  return  that  would  yield  you  a  10 
per  cent,  dividend  would  yield  him  just  1  per  cent.  And 
that  isn't  all.  Your  work  is  in  a  sense  cut  out  and  wait- 
ing for  you ;  he  is  waiting  for  work — has  to  make  it  him- 
self, often  a  most  tedious  and  discouraging  process  to  the 
young  lawyer  or  doctor.  How  many  of  your  young  "pro- 
fessional" friends  have  been  able  to  make  $500  in  their 
first  year  without  special  backing? 

Once  more.  Is  that  $500  all  you  get  for  your  first  year's 
work?  Isn't  the  experience  that  you  get  worth  something 
—worth  mure,  in  fact,  than  the  money?  You  think  you 
are  adapted  to  teaching.  But  you  can't  surely  know  until 
you  have  tried.  All  you  have  guessed  may  be  wrong.  You 
think  you  are  worth  more  money.  Isn't  it  worth  something 
to  have  the  chance  of  demonstrating  that  fact?  Your  em- 
plover  isn't  at  all  likely  to  allow  a  salary  raise  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  retaining  your  services— provided  he  regards 
your  work  as  worth  something  more  to  him  than  he  pays 
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you  for  it.  Sentiment  aside,  he  is  trading  in  you  precisely 
as  another  business  man  trades  in  calico  or  molasses.  And 
he  is  entitled  to  as  fair  a  profit  as  you.  But  if  he  is  mean 
or  blind,  or  if  his  business  is  not  of  a  kind  that  can  afford 
you  at  a  fair  valuation,  you  surely  will  discover  that  fact 
speedily,  and  "there  are  others" — plenty  of  others,  my  boy. 
who  will  take  you  at  your  worth.  If  at  the  end  of  your 
contract  time  a  change  seems  advisable,  you  will  go  to 
new  duties  very  much  better  prepared  by  reason  of  your 
year's   experience. 


I  believe  earnestly  in  good  wages — especially  when  they 
are  my  wages — the  fatter  the  better.  But  I  believe  j  list  as 
firmly  that  to  young  persons  just  starting  their  life  work 
there  are  other  considerations  vastly  more  important  than 
the  number  of  dollars  that  may  be  screwed  out  of  the 
business.  In  the  case  of  a  teacher,  isn't  the  thing  of  great- 
.est  importance  the  acquirement  of  experience  and  fitness 
along  lines  that  will  fit  him  for  the  best  positions  in  the 
best  schools  of  his  class  ?  As  a  beginning  proposition, 
the  opportunity  for  growth  greatly  overshadows  the  matter 
of  how  much  a  month. 


LITTLE  THINGS  THAT   COUNT  IN  BUSINESS. 

SOME  of  our  commercial  schools  are  giving  consider- 
able attention  to  the  science  of  advertising.  A  few 
of  them  announce  in  their  catalogues  that  they  teach  ad- 
vertising. The  subject  is  both  broad  and  deep,  and  it  is 
a  very  open  question  whether  the  teaching  of  advertising 
as  a  science  properly  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  business 
school.  In  other  words,  should  the  young  man  who  hopes 
to  become  an  advertising  specialist — to  make  his  living  by 
planning  advertising  expenditures,  prefacing  the  matter 
and  placing  it,  be  led  to  feel  that  he  can  procure  the  requi- 
site training  from  a  business  college?  Probably  not;  at 
least  as  a  rule.  Intimately  associated  with  every  kind  of 
business  as  is  this  subject,  it  yet  is  a  specialty  that  cannot 
well  fit  into  any  general   scheme  of  instruction. 

Be   that    as    it    may.    considered    in    its    larger   aspect,    is 


there  nothing  in  this  hue  that  every  business  school  not 
only  could  but  should  do  for  its  students?  So  slight  a 
matter  as  a  little  drill  in  answering  an  advertisement  or  in 
writing  one  for  the  "help"  columns  of  a  newspaper  may  be 
of  substantial  benefit  to  the  student.  All  you  who  have 
had  occasion  to  advertise  for  a  stenographer,  a  book- 
keeper, maybe  only  an  office  boy,  must  have  been  impressed 
with  the  wide  variance  of  the  responses.  Such  an  advertise- 
ment that  recently  appeared  in  a  New  Yorkpaper  for  an  expe- 
rienced office  stenographer  produced  thirty-seven  responses. 
Certain  requirements  were  plainly  pointed  out  in  the  adver- 
tisement and  precise  information  requested.  Sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  responders  ignored  this  request  entirely  or 
gave  such  meagre  information  that  they  were  put  imme- 
diately out  of  the  running.  One  gave  no  address  and  one 
other  forgot  to  sign  a  name.  No  less  than  eight  mailed 
under  a  one  cent  stamp  a  mimeographed  sheet  addressed, 
"To  the  advertiser."  This  sheet  set  forth  their  abilities 
with  commendable  minuteness,  but  how  could  they  pos- 
sibly have  devised  a  scheme  better  calculated  to  destroy 
their  chances  of  employment  in  a  permanent  position  ? — 
for  every  one  of  them  claimed  to  be  already  employed, 
and  some  of  them  used  the  letter  headings  of  their  em- 
ployers. Less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  responses  showed 
a  really  businesslike  grasp  of  the  situation. 

Now  it  would  be  easy  to  say  that  the  advertiser  should 
have  applied  to  some  good  business  school,  but  the  duties 
of  the  position  in  question  made  actual  business  experience 
requisite.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  say  that  "the  good  ones 
are  not  looking  for  positions,"  but  we  all  know  that  there 
is  plenty  of  good  material  that  has  not  been  utilized.  The 
fact  remains  that  many  a  bright,  competent  young  business 
school  graduate  misses  a  good  business  chance  from  igno- 
rance of  or  inattention  to  those  little  details  that  influence 
the  judgment  of  the  prospective  employer — being  the  only 
things,  in  fact,  by  which  he  can  size  up  the  qualifications  of 
one  who  is  personally  unknown.  Surely  an  occasional  ten 
minutes  to  the  graduating  class,  with  little  drills  on  pre- 
paring and  answering  advertisements,  would  help  the  stu- 
dent to  make  the  most  of  any  opportunities  that  might 
offer. 


From  the  Journal's  Scrap  Book. 


Professional  Writing. 

By  J.  W.  LAMPMAN,  604  South  36th  Street.  Omaha,  Neb.— No.    10 


(This  is  a  continuation  of  the  May  Lesson.) 
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Commercial  Designing.     By  S.  C.  Malone,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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TWO   EDITIONS. 

The  Journal  is  published  monthly   in  two  editions. 

The  Penman's  Art  Journal,  32  pages,  subscription  price,  75 
cents  a  year,  8  cents  a  number. 

The  Penman's  Art  Journal,  News  Edition.  This  is  the  regu- 
lar edition  with  a  special  supplement  devoted  to  News,  Miscellany 
and  some  special  public  school  features.  Subscription  price,  $1  a 
year;  10  cents  a  number. 

All  advertisements  appear  in  both  editions;  also  all  instruction 
features   intended   for  the  student. 

CLUBBING    RATES. 

Regular  Edition — 75  cents  a  year.  Clubs  of  from  three  to  nine, 
60  cents  each.    Larger  clubs,  50  cents  each. 

News  Edition. — $1  a  year.  Five  subscriptions,  $5;  100  subscrip- 
tions, $100. 

After  having  sent  in  enough  subscriptions  to  entitle  the  club 
sender  to  the  minimum  rate,  as  specified  above,  additional  subscrip- 
tions in  any  number  will  be  accepted  at  the  same  rate  throughout 
the  school  year. 

On  foreign  subs,  and  on  subs,  in  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  ana 
Bronx,  N.  Y.,  25  cents  a  year  extra,  to  pay  for  additional  cost  of 
delivery. 

ADVERTISING    RATES. 

$3.00  an  inch.  Special  rate  on  "Want"  ads.  as  explained  on 
those  pages.    No  general   ad.   taken  for  less  than  $2.00. 


CHANGE   OF  ADDRESS. 
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Subscribers  wishing  to  have  their  magazine  sent  to 
dress  should  notify  us  promptly,  giving  the  old  address  and  specify- 
ing the  edition,  whether  News  or  Regular.  Notices  must  be  received 
one  full  month  in  advance,  that  all  copies  may  be  received. 

The  one  thing  of  which  The  Journal  is  proudest  Is  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  school  proprietors  and  leachers  that  take 
the  trouble  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  their  students  a.t  the 
clubbing  rate  think  enough  of  the  paper  to  send  in  their 
own  subscription  year  after  year  for  the  News  Edition  at  $1. 


HARMONIZING   BUSINESS   SCHOOL  INTERESTS. 

COMMENT  on  the  movement  inaugurated  in  New 
York  city  late  in  April  to  bring  about  more  harmoni- 
ous relations  between  the  business  school  interests  of  the 
metropolitan  district  is  almost  unnecessary.  ^The  effects 
of  fierce  competition  in  any  line  of  business  are  too  pain- 
fully apparent  to  need  enlarging  upon,  and  it  is  especially 
unfortunate  that  educational  interests,  which  should  con- 
duct their  work  along  dignified  and  conservative  lines, 
should  ever  have  made  it  possible  to  start  a  reform  move- 
ment. It  is  a  most  encouraging  sign,  however,  and  augurs 
well  for  the  future  of  the  work,  that  so  hearty  a  response 
-was  made  to  the  call  for  a  harmony  meeting,  and — perhaps 
.owing  to  the  presence  of  E.  H.  Norman,  one  of  the  prune 
factors  in  the  movement  at  Baltimore  three  years  ago — 
the  Baltimore  spirit  seemed  to  pervade  the  entire  gathering. 
It  is  only  fair  to  the  New  York  schools,  however,  and 
those  111  the  suburban  cities,  to  say  that  such  competition 
as  there  was  has  been  free  from  the  elements  which  have 
•characterized  the  relations  between  commercial  schools  in 
:some  other  cities.  The  fraternal  spirit  nurtured  in  the  N. 
.C.  T.  A.  and  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  should  be  more  carefully  cul- 
tivated among  local  school  men  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  we  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  depart- 
ment which  Mr.  Norman  will  conduct  in  the  News  Edition 
of  The  Journal  during  the  coming  year.  Those  who  are 
in  a  position  to  do  so  should  carefully  study  the  effects  of 
the  "Baltimore  idea"  in  the  Maryland  metropolis  and  re- 
solve to  do  all  they  can  to  assist  in  its  further  develop- 
ment. 


"THG'lfelAN'S  ARTJOIRNAL 
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WINNING  THE  CERTIFICATE. 

FROM  all  parts  of  the  country  we  have  received  letters 
enthusiastically  indorsing  the  certificate.  Teachers 
are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  wherever  it  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  pupil  his  interest  has  been 
quickened  and  the  results  have  been  much  more  satisfac- 
tory. It  is  not  unnatural  that  the  pupil  should  wish  to  see 
some  tangible  result  of  his  labors,  and  the  handsome 
award  offered  by  The  Journal  to  those  who  make  satis- 
factory progress  seems  to  be  just  what  is  needed  to  awaken 
and  maintain  the  interest  of  the  young  penman.  During 
the  present  month  we  hope  to  issue  more  of  the  certifi- 
cates than  we  have  ever  sent  out  before  in  the  same  length 
of  time ;  certainly,  from  the  specimens  received  in  this 
office,  there  are  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  in  the 
various  schools  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  who  are 
entitled  to  this  recognition  of  their  progress.  The  charge 
of  50  cents  is  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  us  .1 
profit,  but  to  pay  for  the  certificate  itself.  As  a  work  of 
art  it  is  certainly  worth  more  than  half  a  dollar,  and 
where  the  pupil  has  spent  three  months  or  six  months  or 
a  year  in  earnest  work  on  the  lessons  in  business  writing 
which  have  appeared  in  The  Journal,  the  certificate  has 
a  value 'to  him  greater  than  would  be  possessed  by  ten  or 
twenty  times  its  cost.  There  are  no  restrictions  imposed 
upon  those  who  wish  to  win  the  award  except  that  they 
shall  have  practiced  from  one  of  the  courses  of  lessons 
appearing  in  this  magazine  and  shall  have  made  satisfac- 
tory progress.  Whether  or  not  the  writing  of  the  pupil 
merits  the  certificate,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  specimens 
of  writing  sent  to  us,  in  order  that  we  may  observe  the 
progress  that  is  being  made. 


DO  YOU  WANT  CUTS? 


In  moving  to  our  new  quarters  we  discovered  that  we 
had  a  great  many  cuts  on  hand  which  could  be  disposed 
of — flourishes,  alphabets,  words,  sentences,  etc.,  such  as 
have  appeared  in  The  Journal.  Any  one  needing  such 
cuts  will  do  well  to  write  us.  stating  approximately  what 
is  desired,  and  we  will  submit  proofs  of  what  we  have  in 
that  line,  with  prices.  There  are  some  very  desirable 
pieces  of  work  to  be  had  by  early  applicants.  These  cuts 
are  specially  adapted  to  school  literature,  and  can  be  fur- 
nished to  you  at  a  less  price  than  you  could  have  them 
made. 


NEWS  -AND  MISCELLANY  SUPPLEMENT 


The  News  Edition  of  The  Journal  costs  $i  a  year.  Five  subscriptions,  $5. 
hundred  subscriptions  $100.  We  hope  to  make  it  worth  at  least  that  much  to 
y  teacher  and  school  proprietor.  It  is  a  matter  of  deepest  gratification  to  us 
hundreds  of  our  professional  brethren  who  give  their  students  benefit  of  the 
low  clubbing  rates  for  the  regular  edition  think  well  enough  of  The  Journal  to  enroll  their  own  names  on  the 
Professional  List,  at  $1  a  year. 

board  is  able  to  secure  a  new  man  for  the  place.  From 
what  we  have  been  able  to  learn  it  would  appear  that 
some  members  of  the  board  of  education  were  not  entirely 
in  sympathy  with  his  work,  and  for  that  reason  the  sur- 
roundings were  not  thoroughly  congenial.  Mr.  Thornburgh 
leaves  an  enviable  record  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill  the 
vacancy  created  by  his  resignation. 

J.  H.  Berryman,  formerly  at  West  Monterey,  Pa.,  is  now 
with  W.  A.  Bode.  They  are  now  writing,  Mr.  Berryman 
says,  about  100  dozen  cards  a  day.  From  the  number  of 
card  writers  throughout  the  country  it  would  seem  that 
the  public  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  this  sort  of  work. 

Mr.  Preston,  of  Bauman  &  Preston,  proprietors  of  the 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Commercial  College,  has  retired  from 
the  school  and  a  Mr.  Deardorf  takes  his  place. 

The  Journal  was  in  error  last  month  in  crediting  a 
specimen  of  J.  M.  Latham's  writing  to  him  at  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va.  Mr.  Latham  has  been  with  the  Gem  City  Busi- 
ness College,  at  Quincy,  111.,  for  the  past  eight  years,  and 
seems  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  apparent  intention  of  the 
school  to  keep  him  there  for  the  balance  of  his  natural  life. 

The  Central  Business  College,  at  Denver,  has  been  en- 
tirely refitted  with  new  furniture  and  fixtures  during  the 
past  year,  and  the  equipment  of  the  institution  is  now  equal 
in  that  of  any  school  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  district. 

The  photographs  which  accompanied  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention report  in  the  May  issue  of  The  Journal  (which 
issue,  by  the  way,  was  in  the  mails  within  a  week  after 
the  close  of  the  convention),  were  a  product  of  the  pho- 
tographic skill  of  our  friend  A.  S.  Osborn,  of  Rochester. 
Those  in  this  issue  are  by  L.  C.  McCann,  the  Mahanoy 
City,  Pa.,  penman  and  educator. 

Under  the  heading,  "Detroit's  Most  Successful  Educa- 
tional Institution,"  a  recent  issue  of  the  Detroit  Journal 
devotes  nearly  a  column  to  the  institution  so  ably  presided 
over  by  William  F.  Jewell.  The  school  is  now  fifty-six 
years  of  age,  and  Mr.  Jewell  has  been  connected  with  it 
for  forty  years  of  that  time.  With  the  exception  of  the 
first  two  years  he  has  been  actively  directing  its  affairs. 
This  school  has  witnessed  the  growth  of  the  city  to  a 
great  commercial  centre,  and  hundreds  of  the  successful 
business  men  of  Detroit,  as  well  as  of  Michigan  and  other 
States  of  the  Middle  West,  owe  their  training  to  the  De- 
troit Business  University. 

A  benefit  social  and  dance  for  the  San  Francisco  Relief 
Fund  was  given  by  the  students  of  Childs'  Business  Col- 
lege, Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  on  April  25.  It  is  reported  that  the 
pupils  and  their  friends  responded  liberally  and  that  a 
large  sum  of  money  was  raised  for  the  earthquake  suf- 
ferers. 

The  Journal  is  in  receipt  of  many  congratulatory  mes- 
sages from  its  friends  upon  the  prompt  and  efficient  man- 
ner in  which  the  Baltimore  convention  was  handled.  We 
don't  want  to  take  any  credit  which  does  not  belong  to  us, 
but  we  did  the  best  we  could. 


RECENT  JOURNAL  VISITORS. 

C.  E.  Yost,  Packard  School,  New  York. 
Win.  Billings,  Spencer's  Business  School,  New  York. 
W.  J.  Trainer,  Trainer's   Private   School,   Perth  Ambov. 
N.J. 

E.  M.  Huntsinger,  Huntsinger's  Business  School,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

A.  B.  Wraught,  Heffley  School.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
G.  M.  Greene,  West  Orange,  N.  J. 
G.  A.  Anderson,  Wood's  School,  New  York. 
W.  T.  Parks,  Denver.  Col. 

Ernest  H.  Pierce,  Journal  of  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 
A.  R.  Lewis.  Merchants  and  Bankers'  School,  New  York. 
R.  G.  Laird,  Hartford,  Conn. 

( 1.  W.  Harman,  Commercial  High  School.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Melville   S.  Forrester,   chief  officer   steamship   Merrigan, 
Liverpool,  England. 

W.  A.  F.  Scott,  Taunton,  Mass.,  Business  College. 
H.  B.  Slater,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  High  School. 
H.  C.  Bentley,  Hartford,  Conn. 

F.  A.  Curtis,  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Thos.  H.  Lawrence,  Clark's  College,   Birmingham,    Eng- 
land. 

Geo.  Thomson,  Seattle,  Wash. 

NEWS  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 

Heald's  Business  College,  at  San  Francisco,  had  ex- 
pressed, previous  to  the  earthquake,  the  intention  of  erect- 
ing a  new  building  to  be  used  exclusively  by  that  institu- 
tion. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  no  change  in 
this  plan  and  that  in  a  few  months  they  will  be  comfort- 
ably settled  in  a  home  of  their  own,  with  a  larger  attend- 
ance than  ever.  Mr.  Heald  was  so  fortura:e  as  to  be 
able  to  save  all  his  typewriters  and  two  multigraphs. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  at  San  Francisco,  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  commercial  department,  which  conducted 
both  day  and  evening  classes,  has  been  discontinued  in- 
definitely. E.  D.  Kizer  had  charge  of  the  commercial 
work  in  the  evening  school  and  D.  S.  Fowler  in  the  day 
school. 

The  Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand  Institute,  at  San  Francisco, 
has  been  bought  by  E.  C.  Ferrell,  formerly  manager  of 
Ayer's  Business  College.  B.  T.  Duff,  the  former  proprie- 
tor, has  entered  the  employ  of  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  R. 

C.  S.  Rogers,  who  was  for  some  time  connected  with  the 
San  Francisco  Business  College,  is  now  located  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Our  friends  will  facilitate  the  labors  of  the  New  York 
Post  Office  by  addressing  us  at  our  new  number — 229 
Broadway. 

L.  M.  Thornburgh.  for  many  years  principal  of  the  com- 
mercial department  of  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  High  School, 
resigned  his  position  on  April  27.  We  understand  that 
he  will  continue  to  perform  his  duties,  as  usual,  until  the 
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A  recent  number  of  the  Newark  Sunday  Call  contained 
an  interesting  interview  with  W.  J.  Kinsley,  the  hand- 
writing expert,  relative  to  the  home  of  Luther  Burbank, 
the  eminent  horticulturist,  which  Mr.  Kinsley  visited  while 
in  California  some  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Burbank's  fame  as  a 
"grafter"  is  world  wide,  but  as  he  confines  his  operations 
to  the  grafting  of  fruits,  the  world,  rather  than  the  indi- 
vidual,  is  the   richer   for  his  labors. 

Onarga,  111.,  is  to  lose  an  efficient  teacher  when  S.  D. 
Van  Benthuysen,  of  Onarga  Seminary,  retires  at  the  end 
of  the  present  school  year  to  take  charge  of  the  School  of 
Commerce  of  the  Dakota  VVesleyan  University.  Mr.  Van 
Benthuysen  has  been  with  the  commercial  department  of 
the  Onarga  school  for  seven  years,  and  by  his  faithful 
service  has  earned  the  promotion  to  a  broader  field.  He 
was  offered  a  large  increase  in  salary  to  remain,  but  he 
felt  that,  in  justice  to  himself,  it  would  be  wiser  for  him 
to  make  the  change. 

"Mc's  Business  College  and  Shorthand  Institute"  is  one 
of  the  most  progressive  of  the  newer  institutions  of  the 
Southwest.  P.  B.  McElroy,  the  president,  has  earned  the 
regard  of  the  business  men  of  that  section  of  Texas  tribu- 
tary to  Brownwood,  and  with  the  steady  development  of  the 
country  the  school  will  increase  rapidly  in  strength  and 
prosperity. 

John  M.  Glazier  has  retired  from  the  school  business, 
having  disposed  of  the  Erie  Business  University  to  Miss 
S.  L.  Boyd  and  L.  E.  Stacy,  of  Meadville.  Pa.  Miss 
Boyd  is  principal  and  proprietor  of  the  Meadville  Com- 
mercial College  and  Mr.  Stacy  is  associated  with  her  in 
the  work  at  that  place.  Both  are  superior  teachers  and  in 
the  broader  field  which  Erie  offers  them  they  will  un- 
questionably be  even  more  successful  in  the  future  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past. 

J.  A.  McFayden,  of  Ottawa,  Ontario,  succeeds  B.  F. 
Ader  as  commercial  teacher  in  the  Bugbee  Business  Col- 
lege. Stanstead,  Quebec.  Mr.  Ader  goes  to  the  High 
School  at  Bradford,  Pa.,  to  take  the  place  of  C.  E.  Yost. 
who  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Packard  School.  New 
York   City. 


S.  M.  Raber  has  resigned  his  position  with  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Business  University  and  entered  active 
business  life.  He  will  unquestionably  meet  with  the  suc- 
cess for  which  he  has  now  so  fully  prepared  many  young 
men  and  women. 

Homer  F.  Sanger,  who  has  charge  of  commercial 
branches  in  Juniata  College,  Huntingdon.  Pa.,  will  spend 
the  summer  in  Rochester  taking  special  work. 

F.  J.  Krabill,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  commer- 
cial department  of  the  Wisconsin  Business  University,  at 
La  Crosse,  for  the  past  year,  has  resigned  his  position  there 
and  will  take  up  advertising  work  in  New  York  city. 

On  Tuesday,  May  15.  Miss  Florence  Elizabeth  Williams 
was  married  to  William  S.  Risinger,  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Risinger  is,  we  understand,  associated  with  his  father,  T. 
J.  Risinger,  in  the  Utica  School  of  Commerce.  Commer- 
cial educators  will  wish  the  young  people  a  long  and  happy 
life. 

C.  M.  Miller,  who  has  been  with  Clark's  Business  Col- 
lege, at  Coatesville  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  spending  a 
few  weeks  at  his  home  in  Coudersport. 

The  Monroe  (Wis.)  Business  Institute  has  added  George 
Wilkinson  to  its  staff  of  teachers.  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  been 
with  the  Amity  Business  School,  College  Springs,   la. 

The  staff  of  the  HerHey  School.  Brooklyn,  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  F.  B.  Hess,  of  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)    Business  College. 

M.  F.  Pratt,  of  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  has  been  secured  by 
the  Henley  School,  of  Syracuse,  as  principal  and  business 
manager. 

The  Chicago  Business  College  has  recognized  the  value 
of  R.  W.  Ballentine's  services  by  retaining  him  for  the 
coming  year  at  an  increase  in  salary.  Mr.  Ballentine  is 
a  thoroughly  competent  man  and  fully  merits  the  testi- 
monial. 

The  Bradford  (Pa.)  High  School  has  been  called  upon 
to  furnish  one  of  its  able  teachers  for  metropolitan  work, 
E.  E.  McClain  having  accepted  a  position  with  the  Miller 
School.  New  York. 


Veterans  at  the  Baltimore  Meeting. 

VY.    H.   Sadler.   Baltimore.   Md. ;   Enos   Spencer.   Louisville,    Ky. ;    Robert   C.    Spencer,   Milwaukee.    Wis 
C.   Wright.   Brooklyn,   N.   Y. ;   L.   L.   Williams,   Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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The  School  Manager. 


This    department    is   conducted    exclusively    in    the 

correspondence  should  be  directed  to  the  head  of  the 

CONDUCTED   BY    E.  H. 

I  AM  a  firm  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  a  helpful,  friendly 
spirit.  The  man  who  is  broad  enough  and  generous 
enough  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  his  competitor  is  the 
one  who,  in  my  opinion,  is  most  apt  to  succeed  in  his  own 
business,  and  win  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  best 
people  in   his  community. 

As  business  school  men  it  behooves  us  to  set  an  example 
worthy  of  emulation  by  other  business  men  of  our  town  or 
city.  To  no  other  class  of  men  is  such  an  opportunity 
given  for  inculcating  right  principles  and  a  true  regard  for 
commercial  honor  and  integrity  in  the  minds  of  young 
men  and  women. 

Aside  from  any  pecuniary  advantage,  which  I  know  from 
experience  would  be  great,  the  sweet  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  we  are  doing  the  fair  and  honorable  thing  by  our 
fellow  man,  would  be  more  than  sufficient  compensation 
for  "getting  together." 

How  can  we.  as  school  men,  hope  to  enjoy  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  public  if  we  show  no  regard,  respect 
or  confidence  for  each  other?  To  me  this  question  of 
"getting  together"  appears  to  be  a  most  vital  one  and  af- 
fects not  only  you  and  me,  personally,  but  the  cause  of 
commercial  education  in  general. 

What  does  this  "getting  together"  mean?  How  can  it 
be  accomplished?     What  will  the  harvest  be? 

It  means  that  competitors  should  curb  the  unfriendly 
spirit  that  now  exists  and  begin  to  do  business  on  a  clean, 
friendly  basis.  The  other  fellow  has  just  as  much  right 
to  live  and  conduct  a  school  in  your  city  and  my  city  as 
we  have.  Let  us  accord  to  him  the  privilege  that  is  jus:ly 
his. 

It  can  be  accomplished  by  first  confessing  that  we  have 
not  been  doing  the  right  thing,  and,  having  in  our  hearts 
a  sincere  desire  to  do  better,  meet  our  competitors  in  a 
brotherly  spirit,  look  each  other  in  the  face  and  promise 
that  henceforth,  with  God's  help,  we  will  do  business  on  a 
clean  basis. 


interests   of    the   private    school    manager    and    owner.      All 
department. 

NORMAN,  BALTIMORE,   MD. 

The  harvest  will  be  plenteous.  First,  a  clear  conscience 
and  peaceful  slumbers.  Second,  the  placing  of  commercial 
education  on  a  higher  plane,  where  it  justly  belongs. 
'['bird,  increased  attendance  for  our  schools,  more  efficient 
work,  better  results.  Fourth,  less  worry,  reduced  expense, 
larger  income,  greater  profits. 

These  blessings  and  benefits  are  now  being  enjoyed  by 
the  business  schools  of  Baltimore,  as  the  result  of  "getting 
together."  May  the  good  work  go  on,  and  if  we  can  help, 
we  are  yours  to  command. 


CALIFORNIA  SCHOOLS  CONSOLIDATE. 

On  May  n  final  papers  were  signed  consolidating  Heald's 
Business  College  and  Dixon  College,  Oakland,  Cal.  For 
the  present  the  Dixon  College  will  be  conducted  under  the 
name  of  Haald's  Business  College  in  the  building  it  now 
occupies.  A  four  story  building  is  now  under  construction 
in  Oakland,  however,  in  which  the  Oakland  school  will  be 
located.  At  the  time  of  the  earthquake  a  five  story  build- 
ing was  being  erected  in  San  Francisco  for  Heald's  school 
and  it  will  be  pushed  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  Bridges  will  remain  with  the  Oakland 
school.  That  these  people  have  confidence  in  the  future  of 
the  State  is  shown  by  the  intention  of  the  new  company  to 
establish  a  chain  of  schools  extending  across  California. 


PACKARD  SCHOOL  COMMENCEMENT. 

The  forty-eighth  anniversary  and  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  Packard  Commercial  School  were  held  on 
Monday  evening,  May  21,  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 
James  G.  Cannon,  vice  president  of  the  Fourth  National 
Bank,  presided,  and  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Dolliver,  United  States 
Senator  from  Iowa,  delivered  an  address  on  "The  Indi- 
vidual." 
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The  Executive  Committee  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A. 
This  is  the  group  of  men  who  had  entire  charge  in  arranging   for    the   Baltimore   meeting,    and    who   were    re- 
sponsible for  its  unqualified   success.     Top  row,  from  left  to    right :    E.    M.    Hull,    Philadelphia ;    C.    W.    D.    Coffin. 
New  York:   W.   H.   Beacom,   Wilmington;   J.   E.   Gill,   Trenton.     Bottom  row:  R.  G.  Laird,  New  York;  C.  T.  Piatt 
Hoboken,  E.  H.  Norman,  Baltimore. 
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CONSERVATIVE   SCHOOL  LITERATURE. 

ONE  of  the  most  successful  business  schools  in  the 
country,  with  an  annual  attendance  of  1,000  pupils 
in  one  school,  does  not  believe  in  raising  false  hopes  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  contemplate  taking  any  of  its  courses. 
Instead  of  promising  to  place  its  pupils  in  positions  paying 
from  $50  to  $100  per  month  upon  graduation  it  very  con- 
servatively places  the  beginning"  figure  at  $7,  and  then  en- 
deavors to  exceed  that  amount  as  much  as  possible.  The 
catalogue   says : 

"The  salaries  received  by  graduates  is  a  subject  about 
which  most  people  want  some  information,  and  we  do  not 
wish  to  mislead  any  one  on  that  point.  When  the  president  of 
this  school  was  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  he  saw 
advertisements  stating  that  boys  could  learn  shorthand 
and  get  situations  paying  from  $1,500  to  $2,000  a  year,  and 
he  at  once  took  up  the  study  of  shorthand  with  a  view  to 
making  his  fortune.  Perhaps  shorthand  has  been  or  will 
be  the  making  of  his  fortune,  and  he  does  not  regret  hav- 


TO  THE  NATIONAL  BUSINESS  TEACHERS. 

Six  or  seven  months  is  a  very  short  time  in  which  to 
prepare  an  acceptable  and  satisfactory  program  for  an  or- 
ganization of  such  magnitude  and  importance  as  the  Na- 
tional  Business  Teachers'  Association. 

The  president,  executive  committee  and  advisory  council 
therefore  desire  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  interested 
commercial  teachers,  in  order  that  they  may  arrange  a 
program  which  will  be  pleasing  as  well  as  profitable  to  the 
entire  membership.  We  have  already  secured  a  number  of 
able  men  as  leaders  for  some  of  the  topics  on  the  next 
program.  However,  we  desire  the  assistance  of  an  addi- 
tional number  of  young  teachers  who  will  aid  us  in  the 
discussion  of  the  various  topics  which  will  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  them,  as  well  as  those  whose  privilege  it  will  be 
to  attend  the  Cleveland  meeting. 

In  order  to  get  our  work  well  under  way  we  suggest  the 
following  outline  and  plan  of  action : 

Topics — We  expect  to  select  topics  suitable  for  teachers 


A  Luncheon    Party. 
One  of  Hie  chief  attractions  of  all  these  meetings  is  the  opportunity  to  meet  face  to  face  with  those  whom  we 
come  to  know  so  well  through  the  medium  of  the  papers.     We  have  here  a  group  of  friends  who  enjoyed  the  priv- 
ilege of  a  noonday  luncheon  together.     The  party  consists  of:   Top  row,  C.  C.  Lister,  C.  G.   Price,  H.   G.   Healey, 
R.   S.   Collins,  L.   C   McCann;  bottom  row,   C.   P.  Zaner,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Lister,  H.  W.  Flickinger. 


ing  studied  it  at  that  time;  but  he  did  not  get  a  position 
paying  $1,500  to  $2,000  a  year  while  he  was  a  boy,  and  it 
might  even  be  a  question  whether  he  makes  much  more 
than  that  now,  although  he  still  hopes  to,  some  time. 

"Our  experience  is  that  young  boys  and  girls  who  take 
situations  before  graduating  often  start  to  work  on  salaries 
of  $5  or  $6  a  week,  and  older  persons  rarely  receive  more 
than  $7  to  $12  a  week  to  start  with,  but  some  of  our  boys 
and  girls  who  have  started  on  salaries  of  $5  or  $6  a  week 
have  been  receiving  $8  or  $10  a  week  within  a  year  or  two 
from  the  time  they  commenced  work,  and  they  continue  to 
advance  from  time  to  time  according  to  their  ability. 

"Persons  are  apt  to  receive  just  about  what  they  are 
worth.  Some  persons  are  worth  more  than  others,  and 
about  all  we  can  say  on  the  question  of  salaries  is,  that  the 
person  who  has  completed  one  of  our  courses  is  likely  to 
get  considerably  more  salary  than  he  could  have  gotten  if 
he  had  not  taken  such  a  course,  and  is  likely  to  have  more 
pleasant  work  and  much  better  chance  for  advance- 
ment." 


actively  engaged  in  schoolroom  work,  as  well  as  for  prin- 
cipals and  managers. 

Matter — It  is  our  desire  that  the  matter  presented  under 
these  topics  shall  contain  statistics,  data,  and  results  se- 
cured from  individual  work  and  actual  experience  in  the 
class  room. 

Leaders — Our  aim  is  to  place  able  men  as  leaders  for 
each  topic,  and  as  far  as  possible  get  their  pledges  to  open 
the  subjects  as  assigned  them. 

Time — Immediately  after  each  subject  has  been  opened, 
ample  time  will  be  given  for  a  full  discussion  of  it. 

As  an  additional  attraction  for  the  next  meeting,  plans 
are  being  formulated  for  one  joint  session  with  the  pen- 
manship teachers,  which  we  trust  will  meet  with  the  hearty 
approval  of  every  commercial  teacher. 

Hoping  that   we  may  receive   many   helpful   suggestions 

from  our  excellent  membership,         We  are  fraternally, 

J.  A.  Hiner.  Louisville,  )  ^ 

J_  '  '  ,  I  Executive 

G.  C.  Claybaugh,  Chicago,  111., 

G.  W.  Weatherly,  Waterloo,  la., 


Committee. 
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METROPOLITAN  BUSINESS  EDUCATORS  UNITE. 

THE  light  which  broke  in  Baltimore  three  years  ago 
finds  its  reflection  in  New  York  today.  Every  one 
who  has  the  best  interests  of  the  young  men  and  women 
of  the  metropolitan  district  at  heart,  as  well  as  of  the 
schools  of  New  York  and  vicinity,  must  observe  with 
gratification  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  business  school 
men  to  get  together,  and  instead  of  dissipating  their  ener- 
gies in  fierce  competition  have  the  opportunity  to  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  the  pupil  and  the  business  world. 

At  one  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  April  21,  the  prin- 
cipals of  business  schools  in  the  Boroughs  of  .Manhattan. 
Brooklyn  and  The  Bronx,  and  of  the  suburban  cities  to 
the  north  and  west,  gathered  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Hotel  Astor  for  an  informal  luncheon.  The  large  attend- 
ance gave  ample  evidence  of  the  interest  taken  by  business 
school  men  in  the  movement.  They  have  caught  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  which  is  co-operation  instead  of  competition. 
In  Baltimore,  the  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  has 
proved  even  more  beneficial  than  the  most  optimistic  could 
have  hoped.  There  is  no  reason  why,  in  the  larger  field 
which  recognizes  the  New  York  City  Hall  as  its  centre, 
the  influence   for  good   should   not  be  even   more   marked. 

The  effects  of  this  fierce  struggle  have  not  been  so  dis- 
astrous in  New  York  as  in  some  other  cities,  but  they 
have  been  serious  enough.  In  one  of  the  business  centres 
of  the  West  an  object  lesson  was  given,  some  time  ago, 
of  the  possibilities  of  competition.  The  schools  had  been 
doing  well,  as  a  whole.  To  be  sure,  none  of  them  had 
made  a  spectacular  passage  through  the  educational  field, 
but  all  were  fairly  well  patronized  and  prosperous.  But 
in  an  evil  moment  one  of  the  enterprising  institutions  de- 
cided that  it  could  just  as  well  have  two  or  three  times 
its  share  of  the  business,  and  started  a  solicitor.  The 
living  of  this  man  depended  upon  the  number  of  pupils 
he  secured,  and  he  naturally  used  every  possible  argument 
to  induce  them  to  take  a  business  course,  whether  fitted 
for  business  life  or  not,  and  patronize  the  school  he  repre- 
sented. He  balked  at  no  means  save  only  knocking  tin- 
prospective  pupil  down  with  a  club  and  dragging  him  in. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Another  school  saw 
that  this  institution  was  growing  in  numbers,  and  soon 
it,  too,  had  a  "puller"  in  the  field.  The  more  conservative 
schools,  in  sheer  self  defence,  were  forced  to  follow  suit, 
and  soon  little  girls  in  pinafores  and  boys  just  out  of  skirts 
were  being  waylaid  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  public 
schools  to  hear  the  wonderful  story  of  business  education. 
The  condition  in  that  city  was  then  akin  to  that  of  the 
farmer  who  was  accosted,  while  sowing  barley  in  his  field, 
and  asked  what  he  was  doing.  Having  satisfied  the  in-  _ 
quirer  on  this  point,  he  was  asked  what  he  did  with  his 
crop  when  it  was  harvested :  did  he  feed  it  to  the  hogs 
and  cattle?  The  farmer  looked  at  the  stranger  with  scorn 
and  replied:  "Do  you  think  that  after  going  to  the  trouble 
of  raising  our  crop  we  waste  it  that  way?  No,  sir!  We 
save  it  all  for  seed  next  year."  The  schools  of  the  city 
were  taking  in  more  money  than  ever  before,  but  instead 
of  spending  that  income  to  secure  better  instruction  for 
the  pupil  and  more  up-to-date  equipment  for  the  school 
every  dollar  above  actual  running  expenses  had  to  be  de- 
voted to  securing  more  pupils.  Two  dollars  were  spent 
on  competition  for  every  dollar  spent  on  the  pupil. 

This  condition  of  affairs  could  not  go  on  indefinitely. 
One  or  two  of  the  schools  went  out  of  business,  and  others 
changed  hands.  One  of  the  proprietors,  having  disposed 
of  his  property,  stopped  in  New  York  for  a  few  days 
while  looking  for  a  new   location,  and   said  that  no  one 


tin  familiar  with  conditions  as  he  had  known  them  could 
realize   the  utter   hopelessness  of   the   situation. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  business  meeting,  which 
was  held  before  the  luncheon,  was  a  talk  by  E.  H.  Nor- 
man, the  host  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation Convention,  at  Baltimore.  Mr.  Norman  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  what  might  be  referred  to  as  the 
"Baltimore  Idea."  Owing  to  his  familiarity  with  the  mat- 
ter he  had  been  invited  to  assist  the  New  York  principals 
in  the  work  of  organization.  This  he  consented  to  do.  and 
as  the  business  educational  interests  of  the  Maryland 
metropolis  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  movement, 
they  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  help  bring  about  in  New 
York  the  harmonious  conditions  which  prevail  in  their 
own   city.      Mr.    Norman   said: 

"When  I  received  an  invitation  to  be  present  and  meet 
you  gentlemen  this  morning,  I  felt  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  accept  your  kind  hospitality,  so  great 
were  the  duties  claiming  my  attention. 

"My  intense  interest,  however,  in  the  grand  movement 
you  have  inaugurated  made  me  feel  it  a  duty  to  come  and 
render  what  assistance  I  could  in  this  worthy  cause.  I  am 
not  here  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech  or  even  at- 
tempting to  do  so,  but  rather  to  give  you  a  few  unvar- 
nished facts.  I  desire  to  tell  you  briefly  and  in  the  sim- 
plest manner  the  condition  existing  among  the  commercial 
schools  of  Baltimore,  how  these  conditions  were  initiated, 
what  has  been  done  and  what  we  hope  and  believe  we 
can  do. 

"First — We  met.  shook  hands,  told  each  other  what  fools 
we  had  been  and  promised  to  stop  our  devilment  and  be 
decent.  This  first  step  you  appear  to  have  taken,  and 
judging   from  your   pleasant,  thoughtful    faces,   you   mean 

UlMlU'" 

"Second — After  a  few  informal  meetings,  mingled  with 
pleasant  and  friendly  greetings,  we  decided  to  bury  the 
hatchet,  and  with  it  all  malice,  backbiting  and  unfriendly 
feelings.  About  three  years  have  elapsed  since  this  funeral 
took  place,  and  the  corpse  gives  no  sign  whatever  of  re- 
suscitation. 

"Third — After  the  funeral,  and  the  period  of  mourning 
had  passed,  we  met  in  a  formal,  businesslike  manner,  in 
one  of  the  schools,  and  decided  to  set  an  example  which 
would  be  worthy  of  emulation  by  other  commercial  schools 
throughout  the  country.  We  discussed  what  we  could  do 
that  we  were  not  doing  and  what  we  would  not  do  that 
we  were  at  that  time  doing. 

"At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  and  agreed  that  we 
would  charge  a  uniform  rate  of  tuition,  books  could  still 
be  given  or  charged  for  at  the  discretion  of  the  schools. 
You  will  notice  that  two  most  important  matters  have  thus 
far  been  accomplished.  The  establishment  of  pleasant  re- 
lations and  a  uniform  rate  of  tuition — a  pretty  good  start 
toward  a  glorious  finish. 

"Fourth — At  a  subsequent  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  all 
schools  except  one  should  charge  for  books  and  stationery, 
and  that  advertising  in  the  daily  papers  should  be  limited 
and  soliciting  abolished. 

"Fifth— Realizing  the  benefits  of  what  had  been  thus  far 
accomplished,  it  was  then  agreed  that  all  schools  would 
charge  for  books,  discontinue  advertising  on  bill  boards 
and  send  out  only  clean,  decent  literature,  free  from  at- 
tacks on  schools  or  systems. 

"Result — Wre  are  today  conducting  our  schools  on  a 
higher  plane,  doing  better  work,  paying  far  less  for  ad- 
vertising, making  more  money,  living  happily  and  peace- 
fully in  the  assurance  that  we  are  doing  the  honest,  decent 
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thing  toward   each  other  and  winning  the  confidence   and 
respect    of   the   business   community. 

"The  future — We  hope  and  believe  by  continuing  our 
present  policy,  with  such  improvements  as  we  may  deem 
wise,  that  our  schools  will  increase  in  patronage  and  use- 
fulness, and  that  other  schools  seeing  the  wisdom  of  our 
policy  will  follow  along  similar  lines,  and  that  the  good 
work  will  go  on  until  all  business  school  men  shall  live  in 
peace  and  harmony,  as  God  in  his  great  wisdom,  intended 
we  should  live." 

After  the  luncheon.  I.  O.  Crissy,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  New  York  High  Schools,  delivered  an  address 
which  is  worthy  of  reproduction  in  a  future  number  of 
The  Journal.  Mr.  Crissy  is  not  a  business  school  man. 
and  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  competition  between 
public  and  private  commercial  schools  is  certainly  worthy 
of  consideration.     He  started  out   by   saying : 

"Apprehension  has  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  by 
business  college  men  that  the  commercial  work  done  by 
the  tax  supported  schools  is  likely  to  put  the  private  com- 
mercial schools  more  or  less  out  of  business.  I  am  aware 
that  one  or  two  schools  in  Greater  New  York  have  expe- 
rienced a  considerable  falling  off  of  students  during  the 
present  school  year;  but  in  no  case  has  it  come  to  my 
notice  that  the  defection  has  been  great  enough  to  deprive 
the  school  of  a  decent  income.  The  time  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived, nor  is  it  anywhere  imminent,  when  the  honest  and 
effective  private  school  of  business  will  not  be  able  to 
earn  at  least  a  fair  living  income.  There  are  a  good  many 
things  that  can  be  better  and  more  quickly  done  by  schools 
of  the  business  college  type  than   by  any  other." 

This  expression  by  so  excellent  an  authority  as  Mr. 
Crissy  should  prove  reassuring  to  those  commercial  school 
men  who  have  been  carefully  conjuring  up  the  ghost  of 
ultimate  ruin  during  the  past  few  years,  basing  their  fears 
on  the  popularity  of  the  commercial  departments  of  high 
schools  as  they  are  being  introduced  in  various  cities  of 
the  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  popularity  of  com- 
mercial education  is  increasing  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  tax  supported  commercial  schools.  The  private  com- 
mercial school  occupies  a  field  of  its  own  and  need  not 
fear  the  competition  of  free  public  schools  so  long  as  it 
conducts  its  business  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  de- 
mands  of  the   business   world. 

Invitations  had  been  sent  out  to  many  men  of  authority 
in  matters  pertaining  to  business  education,  but  some  were 
unable  to  be  present.  It  is  especially  to  be  regretted  that 
Enos  Spencer,  of  Louisville,  found  it  impossible  to  attend, 
as  his  influence  had  been  directed  along  the  lines  of  the 
movement  which  culminated  in  the  Hotel  Astor  meeting. 
In  his  letter  of  regret  he  makes  mention  of  this,  saying: 
"I  assure  you  that  it  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to 
meet  with  the  New  York  Commercial  School  Principals' 
Association,  as  I  feel  that  I  am  almost  the  father  of  the 
association.  Remember  that  I  got  some  of  you  chaps  to- 
gether at  the  hotel  a  year  ago  and  you  agreed  then  and 
there  to  call  a  meeting  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the   association." 

Resolutions  of  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  commercial 
educators  at  San  Francisco  were  adopted,  as  follows: 

Whereas.  The  awful  calamity  that  has  visited  the  Em- 
pire City  of  the  Pacific  Coast  has  saddened  not  only  the 
nation    but   the   entire   world,   and 

Whereas,  Among  the  many  interests  in  that  beautiful 
city  to  suffer  untold  loss  is  the  noble  cause  of  commercial 
education ; 

Therefore,  P>e  it  resolved  that  the  commercial  school 
principals  of    Greater    New    York,    at    their    first    annual 


luncheon,  desire  to  express  their  heartfelt  sympathy  with 
their  friends  in  San  Francisco,  not  only  because  of  their 
immediate  losses,  but  more  especially  in  the  heroic  efforts 
already  being  made  in  that  city  to  restore  it,  to  re-estab- 
lish its  homes  and  to  reunite  its  families.  May  God  in  his 
infinite  wisdom  direct  and  lead  them.  Those  present  at 
the  luncheon   were: 

J.  J.  Fagan,  Eagan  School  of  Business,  Hoboken,  N.  J.; 
J.  E.  Gill,  Rider-Moore  &  Stewart  School,  Trenton,  N. 
J.;  L.  B.  Moffett,  Peirce  School,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  John 
R.  Gregg.  Chicago,  111.;  George  Oakley,  Columbia  Business 
College,  Paterson,  N.  J.;  H.  C.  Wright,  Wright's  Business 
College.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Fairman  Sadler,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Norman  P.  Heffley.  Heffley  School,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. ;  M. 
M.  Lemond,  Eagan  School,  New  York;  William  Hope, 
Harlem  Business  Institute,  New  York ;  George  W.  Bird, 
Bronx  Business  Institute,  New  York;  A.  W.  Madison, 
The  Madison  School,  New  York:  George  S.  Walworth. 
Walworth  Business  Institute,  New  York;  Charles  M.  Mil- 
ler. Miller  School,  New  York;  Miss  L.  Blaeser.  Newark, 
N.  J. ;  L.  Greendlinger,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. ;  J.  P.  Loesberg, 
New  York;  T.  R.  Browne,  Browne's  Business  College, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  E.  C.  Browne,  Browne's  Business  Col- 
lege, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  S.  C.  Estey,  Merchants  & 
Bankers'  School,  New  York ;  M.  L.  Miner,  Miner's  Busi- 
ness Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  E.  H.  Norman,  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Business  College;  W.  H.  Vernon,  Brooklyn  (N.Y.) 
Business  Institute ;  W.  J.  Kinsley.  New  York ;  A.  N. 
Palmer,  The  Palmer  Company,  New  York ;  I.  O.  Crissy, 
Albany,  N.  Y. ;  H.  G.  Healey,  Penman's  Art  Journal, 
New  York;  E.  M.  Hull,  Banks'  Business  College.  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.;  D.  H.  O'Keefe,  New  York;  W.  C.  Hope. 
Harlem  Business  Institute.  New  York;  J.  C.  Walworth. 
Walworth  Business  Institute,  New  York;  John  Kugler, 
Coleman's  National  Business  College,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  speakers  were : 

A.  N.  Palmer,  I.  O.  Crissy,  W.  J.  Kinsley,  E.  M.  Hull. 
H.  G.  Healey.  J.  E.  Gill,  E.  H.  Norman,  F.  Sadler.  Charles 
M.  Miller.  E.  C.  Browne,  George  W.  Bird.  E.  C.  Wal- 
worth. 

Realizing  the  fact  that  the  "Baltimore  Idea"  in  business 
education  is  sure  to  be  widespread  and  that  in  every  city 
it  must  eventually  take  the  place  of  "cutthroat"  competi- 
tion, to  the  great  benefit  not  only  of  the  school  proprietor 
but  of  the  pupil  and  the  business  man  as  well,  Mr.  Nor- 
man has  consented  to  conduct  a  department  in  The  Jour- 
nal in  the  interests  r>f  the  movement. 


The  title  of  Knight  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  has  been  conferred 
upon  Caesare  Verona,  director  of  the  Remington  organiza- 
tion in  Italy,  in  recognition  of  his  services  in  introducing 
the  typewriter  into  that  country.  The  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  sword,  and  the  typewriter  promises  to  he  the  mightiest 
of   them   all. 

Robert  Lancaster  Long  arrived  at  the  home  of  R.  L. 
Long,  a  popular  instructor  in  the  Packard  School.  New 
York,   on   April   22.  

Teachers  in  the  business  schools  of  the  "Twin  Cities" 
are  now  enjoying  a  breathing  spell  after  a  busy  winter,  a 
large  number  of  the  pupils  from  out  of  town  having  re- 
turned to  their  homes.  One  of  the  drawbacks  of  con- 
ducting a  business  school  in  the  Middle  West  is  that  many 
of  the  pupils  are  drawn  from  the  farms,  and  the  winter 
months,  with  the  rush  of  pupils,  are  followed  by  the  leaner 
summer  season,  when  the  rural  students  have  returned  to 
their  duties. 


'enmtvCiC±7ti6Q%crtAa& 


THE  BALTIMORE  SPEED  CONTESTS. 

CHARLES  CURRIER  BEALE,  of  Boston,  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  shorthand  speed 
contest  at  Baltimore,  expresses  himself  as  follows  regard- 
ing the  competition : 

"It  was  the  first  affair  of  the  kind,  with  the  exception  of 
the  contest  held  many  years  ago  at  the  New  York  State 
Stenographers'  Association,  and  consequently  there  was 
little  or  nothing  upon  which  to  base  our  plan  of  operations. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  those  present  that  the  contest  was  held  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  next  contest  will  be  an 
improvement  upon  that  which  recently  took  place,  as  it  is 


much  easier  to  improve  upon  that  which  already  exists 
than  it  is  to  start  out  and  create  without  any  model  to 
follow.  All  things  considered,  there  is  no  reason  why 
every  one  should  not  feel  satisfied  that  the  Baltimore  con- 
test was  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  expected  or  hoped  for 
under   the   circumstances. 


We  present  a  cut  of  the  Miner  trophy  which  American  sten- 
ographers graciously  permitted  to  be  carried  away  to  England 
by  their  visiting  brother.  Stenographers  on  this  side  of 
the  water  should  not  allow  courtesy  to  a  guest  to  check 
the  rapidity  of  their  movement  in  a  test  of  speed.  Mr. 
Godfrey  earned  the  trophy  in  a  fair  field,  but  the  vota- 
ries of  the  winged  art  in  America  should  determine  that  it 
must   not   occur   again. 


WHO  WINS  THE  TROPHY? 

AS  announced  in  the  May  number  of  The  Journal, 
this  magazine  has  made  a  formal  tender  to  the  East- 
ern Commercial  Teachers'  Association,  through  the  presi- 
dent and  executive  committee,  of  a  medal  to  represent  the 
typewriter  championship  of  the  world.  This  medal  is  of- 
fered by  The  Journal  unreservedly,  and  such  conditions 
or  restrictions  as  are  imposed  will  be  determined  by  the 
proper  officials  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
the  committee  will  act  promptly,  giving  all  possible  com- 
petitors every  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  contest.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  development  of  typewriter 
speed  is  of  no  less  importance  than  rapidity  in  shorthand, 
and  as  the  phonograph  is  brought  into  more  general  use 
the  value  of  speed  on  the  typewriter,  coupled  with  accu- 
racy, will  be  more  and  more  apparent.  There  should  be 
not  less  than  a  score  of  competitors  for  the  award,  and 
The  Journal  hopes  that  such  general  interest  will  be  mani- 
fested as  to  insure  a  contest  effectually  determining  the 
typewriter  championship. 


TO   THE   MEMBERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SHORTHAND 
TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION   AND  TO   THE    EM- 
PLOYERS OF   SHORTHAND  TEACHERS. 

As  vice  president,  and  therefore  manager,  ex  officio,  of 
the  Employment  Department  of  the  National  Shorthand 
Teachers'  Association,  I  should  like  to  extend  an  invita- 
tion to  all  members  who  wish  employment,  and  to  all 
school  proprietors,  or  those  wishing  to  employ  teachers  of 
shorthand,  to  communicate  with  me  if  in  search  of  a  posi- 
tion or  a   teacher  of   shorthand. 

I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  serve  the  interests  of  all  who 
wish  to  make  use  of  this  medium  to  supply  their  wants. 
No  charge  to  any  one.  John   Alfred   White. 

California.  Pa. 


AMERICAN    COMMERCIAL    SCHOOLS  INSTITUTION 
MEETS. 

A  meeting  of  the  advisory  council  of  the  American  Com- 
mercial Schools  Institution  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Sadler-Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College,  at  Baltimore, 
on  April  II.  After  the  election  of  officers  the  question  of 
what  should  constitute  the  minimum  course  of  study  for 
affiliated  schools  was  discussed.  In  order  to  establish  a 
standard  for  affiliated  schools  a  discussion  of  examination 
paper-  was  called  for,  and  the  matter  carefully  considered, 
but  no  definite  action  taken.  The  chair  then  appointed 
George  P.  Lord.  O.  C.  Dorney  and  F.  G.  Allen  as  a  com- 
mittee to  select  representatives  from  affiliated  schools  to 
prepare  examination  papers,  and,  after  considering  the  ad- 
visability of  establishing  a  uniform  standard  for  diplomas, 
the  meeting  was  adjourned.  The  following  officers  were 
elected :  Vice  chairman.  F.  A.  Sadler,  Baltimore ;  secre- 
tary, O.  C.  Dorney,  Allentown,  Pa. ;  executive  committee — 
T.  W.  Bookmyer,  Sandusky.  Ohio;  F.  G.  Allen,  Fall  River, 
Mass.;  W.  B.  Elliott,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


AN  ESTERBROOK  HIT. 

The  Journal  is  in  receipt  of  a  beautiful  brochure  or- 
namented with  a  variety  of  script,  written  with  various 
pens  manufactured  by  the  Esterhrook  Pen  Company.  Each 
specimen  affords  a  valuable  hint  as  to  the  proper  pen  for 
a  particular  style  of  work.  Besides  script,  various  styles 
of  lettering  are  shown.  The  specimens  are  by  C.  P.  Zaner. 
It  will  pay  our  friends  to  send  for  a  copy  of  the  brochure. 
The  address  of  the  Esterbrook  Company  will  be  found  in 
our  advertising  columns. 
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SHORTHAND    SPEED    CONTEST    AT    THE    EASTERN 
COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

By  Dr.  Woodford  D.  Anderson. 

The  Penman's  Art  Journal  for  May  contained  so  much 
about  the  Shorthand  Contest  at  Baltimore  that  there  is 
little  of  general  interest  to  be  said,  except  to  give  the  fig- 
ures. 

.Mr.  Beale.  chairman  of  the  contest  committee,  read  the 
rules  and  announced  Messrs.  Walton,  Hill  and  Requa  as 
the  timing  committee,  and  Messrs.  Pechin,  Beale  and 
Healey  as  the  committee  on  the  selection  of  reading  matter. 

The  names  of  the  contestants  were  read  and  challenges 
called  for,  but  none  were  made. 

The  Miner  Medal. 

The  Miner  Medal  was  open  to  all  shorthand  writers  of 
less  than  ten  years'  experience.     The  entries  were : 

Sidney  Herbert  Godfrey,  London,  England. 

Clyde  Harrington  Marshall,  New  York  City. 

Lafayette  P.  Temple,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Emil  A.  Trefzger,  Peoria,  111. 

After  five  minutes'  preliminary  reading  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  Mr.  Beale  read  the  following  selections 
at  the  speeds  indicated  by  the  table  below : 

1.  Speech  of  Mr.  Henry,  of  Texas. — Congressional  Rec- 
ord, February  9,   1906,  page  2249. 

2.  "Coal  Operators  Won't  Budge." — New  York  Sun, 
April  14,  1906. 

3.  "Argument  of  the  Railroads." — Congressional  Record, 
February  6,  1906.  page  2076. 

4.  "The  Governor  as  Arbitrator." — Baltimore  American, 
April  14,  1906,  page  18. 

5.  Speech  of  Mr.  McCumber. — Congressional  Record, 
March  8,  1906,  page  3590. 

Speed  of  Reading. 

First        Second      Third       Fourjh    Fifth 
Test.  Test.  Test  Test.     Test- 

First   minute 132  162  180  182  207 

Second   minute 163  176  171  200  197 

Third   minute 148  i6y  172  200  193 

Fourth   minute 143  167  157  187  188 

Fifth   minute 137  160  182  i85  217 


Total  5  minutes..     723 


834 


862 


955  1002 


Ave.  per  minute.      1443-5     1664-5     1722-5     191     2002-5 

The  Eagan  Cup  Contest. 

After  a  few  minutes'  intermission  the  cup  contest  was 
called.  Messrs.  Godfrey,  Trefzger  and  Marshall,  who  were 
in  the  medal  contest,  and  Fred  Irland,  reporter  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.   Washington.  D.   C.  entered. 

Mr.  Pechin  read  the  following  selections  at  a  speed  in- 
dicated by  the  table  below: 

1.  "General  Shryock  Had  Offer  for  Annuity." — Balti- 
more Sun,  April   14.   1906. 

2.  "Coal  Handling  on  B.  ec  O." — Baltimore  American, 
April   14,  1906. 

3.  "The   Man   With   the    Muck   Rake."    President    Roosi 
velt's  Address. — Baltimore  Herald.  April  14.  1906. 

First  minute   212  196  20(5 

Second   minute   209  183  105 

Third   minute    183  19S  214 

Fourth  minute    197  206  214 

Fifth  minute   188  22}  r88 

'    Total,  five  minutes 989        1.006        1,017 

Average  per  minute 197  4-5    201  1-5    205  2-5 


The  contestants  were  conducted  to  the  office  where  they 
were  given  one  and  one-half  hours  to  make  a  transcript  for 
each  contest.  Mr.  Trefzger  wrote  his  transcript  on  the 
typewriter,  Mr.  Godfrey  dictated  to  Miss  Fritz,  while  the 
others  transcribed  by  hand. 

Mr.  Irland  had  completed  about  three-fourths  of  his 
notes  when  he  heard  one  of  the  judges  say  that  the  speed 
was  below  205  words  per  minute.  Me  immediately  re- 
quested to  be  allowed  to  withdraw,  and  stated  that  it  was 
hardly  fair  for  him  to  take  the  cup  on  matter  that  con- 
cerned things  he  was  so  familiar  with  as  he  was  with  the 
laying  of  the  corner  stone  at  Washington,  and  that  he 
could  r.ot  afford  to  transcribe  anything  but  the  highest 
speed  read.  He  added  very  significantly.  "I  don't  want 
the  cup  unless  the  average  speed  is  way  above  225  words.'' 
While  the  committee  preferred  that  he  complete  his  notes 
and  take  the  cup.  he  was  allowed  to  withdraw.  A  few 
moments  later  he  read  from  his  notes  more  readily  than 
the  average  person  can  rea<l  from  print. 

At  9  o'clock  the  committee  entered  the  contest  room 
and  announced  that  the  cup  would  not  be  awarded  for  the 
reason  that  all  contestants,  except  Mr.  Marshall,  had  with- 
drawn, and  that  he  had  not  finished  his  transcript  in  the 
time  allowed,  and  that  the  medal  contest  showed  the  fol- 
lowing results : 


Godfrey   2  166  4-5  8  8  10  150 

Temple    3  1722-5  14  23,  19.^  142 

Marshall    3  172  2-5  52  18  56VS  75 

Trefzger 2  1664-5  55  27  (a$4  63 

Mr.  Miner,  the  donor  of  the  medal,  stepped  forward 
and  presented  the  medal,  after  assuring  Mr.  Godfrey  tlia 
we  were  all  glad  to  welcome  him  to  our  shores  in  a 
"friendly  contest  in  our  beloved  art,"  and  without  any 
feeling  of  jealousy  we  were  glad  to  have  him  take  the 
medal  back  to  the  mother  country.  Mr.  Miner  expressed 
the  wish  that  Mr.  Godfrey  might  return  next  year  and  re- 
tain the  medal  at  a  much  higher  rate  of  speed. 

Mr.  Godfrey,  in  a  very  neat  speech,  replied,  thanking  Mr. 
Miner,  the  committee  and  the  association  for  their  courte- 
sies, and  expressed  his  determination  to  return  next  year 
and  take  the  cup  also. 

Mr.  Godfrey  was  applauded  and  congratulated  warmly. 
It  really  seemed  that  all  present  were  much  pleased  to  see 
the   medal  go   to   Europe. 

While  the  rating  is  low  and  the  speed  very  unsatisfac- 
tory, tin-  contest  was  a  great  success,  in  that  it  has  aroused 
the  shorthand  world  and  will  produce  lasting  results. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  committee  did  the  best  it  coul  1. 
but  the  deferred  adoption  of  rules,  the  Lite  selection 
of  reading  matter,  the  very  uneven  rate  of  reading,  the 
late  hour  of  beginning  the  contest,  the  excessive  beat  in 
the  contest  room,  the  loud  conversation  in  the  transcrip- 
tion room,  the  short  time  allowed  for  transcription  and 
the  nervous  strain  caused  by  the  importance  of  the  occa- 
sion, were  too  much  for  the  contestants. 

The  writer  takes  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  one  of  the 
contests  be  held  in  the  banquet  hall  next  year,  just  before 
the'  banquet,  and  that  the  result  be  announced  at  the  close 
of  the  speeches. 
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OBITUARY. 

Not  only  will  Canadian  educators  be  pained  to  learn  of 
the  death  of  John  B.  McKay,  president  of  the  Dominion 
Business  College  and  supervisor  of  penmanship  and  com- 
mercial instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  Toronto,  but 
his  loss  will  be  felt  no  less  keenly  throughout  the  United 
States,  where  he  is  well  known. 

Mr.  McKay  was  taken  ill  late  in  April  with  what  was 
at  first  thought  to  be  muscular  rheumatism.  It  developed 
into  pleuro  pneumonia,  however,  and  death  came  quietly 
and  unexpectedly  on  the  morning  of  May  4 — so  easily  had 
he  passed  away  that  it  was  at  first  thought  he  had  only 
fallen  asleep.  The  remains  were  laid  away  at  Kingston,  on 
May  7,  Mr.  McKay  having  been  for  a  number  of  years 
president  of  the  Kingston  Business  College  and  well  known 
in  that  city.  He  was  born  in  Kippon,  Huron  County.  On- 
tario, fifty-two  years  ago. 

Many  graceful  and  sincere  tributes 
were  paid  to  the  deceased  by  his  fel- 
low laborers  in  the  educational  field. 
The  officials  of  the  public  schools  and 
of  the  business  college  with  whom  he 
was  associated  expressed  great  sorrow. 
The  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion said  that  his  work  in  the  schools 
had  been  very  successful  and  that  his 
John  B.  McKay,     services  would  be  greatly  missed. 

The  general  public  will  remember  Mr.  McKay  better, 
perhaps,  not  as  the  educator  and  penman,  but  as  the  clever 
lecturer  and  entertainer.  He  possessed  a  rare  strain  of 
humor  and  made  an  excellent  impression  whenever  he  ap- 
peared before  an  audience  on  the  platform.  Although  at 
all  times  a  hard  worker  and  with  a  full  share  of  the  care-; 
of  life,  he  at  all  times  maintained  his  buoyant  optimism. 

The  death  of  Mr.  McKay  is  a  personal  loss  to  the  editor 
of  The  Journal,  with  whom  he  spent  several  days  during 
his  visit  to  New  York,  a  year  ago.  He  was  a  man  of  such 
personal  charm  that  even  after  so  short  an  acquaintance 
he  seemed  like  the  friend  of  a  lifetime.  His  removal  from 
the  educational  world  is  an  irreparable  loss,  and  we  ex- 
tend to  the  sorrowing  family  the  sympathy  of  the  thou- 
sands of  educators  who  knew  him  for  his  long  and  efficient 
service  to  young  men  and  women. 


After  a  long  illness  following  a  surgical  operation.  Mary 
E.  L.  Griffin,  for  seven  years  head  of  the  stenographic  de- 
partment of  the  Newark  Business  College,  died  on  April  17. 
As  a  teacher  Miss  Griffin  possessed  a  great  natural  apti- 
tude for  the  work.  She  was  conscientious  to  an  unusual 
degree  and  devoted  every  energy  to  the  improvement  of 
the  young  men  and  women  with  whom  she  was  associated 
in  the  school.  She  was  active  in  the  broader  field  of  com- 
mercial education,  being  a  member  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A  and 
N.  C.  T.  A.  She  was  also  a  certified  teacher  of  the  Pho- 
nographic Institute. 


William  T.  Browne,  an  old  and  trusted  employee  of  the 
Esterbrook  Pen  Company,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in 
Staten  Island  on  May  9.  He  had  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  Esterbrook  Company  for  thirty  years,  and  was  for  a 
long  time  manager  of  the  New  York  office.  He  was  a  man 
of  high  character,  implicitly  trusted  by  his  firm  and  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  company.  A  wife  survives 
him.  The  interment  was  at  the  Moravian  Cemetery,  which 
has  been  so  largely  endowed  by  the  Vanderbilt  family. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Harden  Malone,  mother  of  S.  C.  Malone. 
the  well  known  Baltimore  artist  penman,  died  at  her 
home,  in  West  Virginia,  on  April  17.  in  the  eighty-first 
year  of  her  age.  Those  who  knew  her  pay  high  tribute  to 
her  many  admirable  qualities,  and  the  bereaved  son  has  the 
sympathy  of  every  member  of  the  profession.  Mr.  Ma- 
lone's  father  still  survives  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight. 


Our  friends  will  pardon  any  slight  delays  which  may 
have  occurred  in  filling  orders  and  answering  correspond- 
ence about  the  first  of  May.  Moving  the  editorial  offices 
of  even  a  monthly  publication  is  not  conducive  to  careful 
attention  to  detail.  We  are  now  comfortably  settled  at 
229  Broadway,  opposite  the  Post  Office,  and  are  prepared 
to  receive  subscriptions,  advertisements  and  orders  for 
penmanship  supplies  in  any  quantity.  We  are  so  confident 
of  our  ability  to  handle  future  business  that  we  would  ask 
nothing  better  than  to  have  our  friends  get  together  and 
endeavor  to  swamp  us  with  orders.  We  would  especially 
ask  them  to  make  a  concerted  effort  along  this  line  be- 
tween the  middle  of  August  and  the  first  of  October. 


One  of  our  subscribers  says  he  doesn't  see  where  he 
comes  in  under  the  slight  increase  in  price  which  The 
Journal  has  been  compelled  to  make.  We  admit  that  we 
felt  about  the  same  way  when  our  publishing  bills  came 
in  with  about  20  per  cent,  additional  tacked  on  over  what 
we  paid  a  couple  of  years  ago.  We  presume  it  all  comes 
in  under  the  heading  of  "General  Prosperity,"  and  we  hope 
they  are  "getting  theirs"  through  the  ordinary  channels  of 
trade  and  business.  We  can  assure  you  that  the  increase  in 
price  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction.   

One  of  the  younger  friends  of  The  Journal— a  penman 
of  growing  ability,  but  with  his  spurs  still  to  win — may 
have  thought  he  was  doing  something  which  had  no  bear- 
ing on  his  future  when  he  prepared  specimens  and  sent 
them  to  this  magazine.  They  were  so  good  that  they  ap- 
peared in  our  columns  and  the  proprietor  of  a  large  school, 
noting  their  excellence,  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
that  young  man.  As  a  result  he  now  has  a  position  in  a 
strong  school  and  his  prospects  for  the  future  are  bright, 
indeed.  This  is  but  one  instance  of  where  The  Journal 
has  quietly  brought  the  merits  of  unknown  men  of  ability 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  ever  on  the  lookout  for 
that  verv  thing. 


Penmanship  Supplies. 

The  Journal  will  send  the  following  supplies  by  mail 
for  the  prices  named  :  Stamps  taken. 

Soennecken  Broad  Pointed  Pen  for  Text  Lettering,  set 
of  11,  25c. 

Double  Holder  for  Soennecken  Pens. — Holds  two  pens 
at  one  time,  10c. 


French  India  Ink. — 1  large  bottle  by  mail,  50c;  1  dozen, 
by  express,  $5.00. 

GillotVs  Double  Elastic  E.  P.  No.  604  Pen— A.  medium 
fine  pen.     1  gross.  75c. ;  %  gross,  25c. ;  1  dozen,  10c. 

Gillott's    Principality   No.     1    Pen. — A    very   fine  pen. 
1  gross.  $1.00;  %  gross,  25c.  ;  1  dozen,  10c. 

Oblique  Penholders.  —One,  10c. 


In   answering    advertisements    please    mention    the    Penman's    Art    Journal. 
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Developing  the  Left-Curve  Letters.     Make  a  Pace  of  Each  Line. 
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Developing  the  Upper  Loop  Letters.     Make  a  Page  of  Each  Line. 
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1  Ieveloping  the  Right-Curve  Letters.     Make  a  Page  of  Each  Line. 


CENTRAL  TEACHERS  HOLD  CONVENTION. 

THE  Central  Commercial  Teachers'  Association  held  an 
enthusiastic  three  days'  convention  at  Des  Moines,  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Capital  City  Commercial  College,  on 
May  io,  ii  and  12.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  not 
only  from  Iowa  but  from  adjacent  States,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  pupils  of  local  schools  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  listen  to  the  proceedings. 

After  a  short  musical  program.  A.  W.  Dudley,  president 
of  the  association,  introduced  W.  O.  Riddell,  Superinten- 
dent of  Education,  who  welcomed  the  members  to  the  city 
and  emphasized  the  desire  of  Des  Moines  to  become  an 
educational  centre.  He  paid  a  high  tribute  to  commercial 
education,  and  said  that  the  business  school  was  fulfilling 
its  highest  mission  and  accomplishing  the  best  results  when 
it  adhered  as  closely  as  possible  to  its  mission  of  preparing 
young  people  to  be  successful  in  business.  Among  the 
other  speakers  Thursday  evening  was  John  R.  Gregg,  of 
Chicago. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  program  on  Friday,  May  II, 
was  the  paper  by  Dr.  Isaac  A.  Loos,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  entitled,  "Business  Studies  in  the  Uni- 
versity." This  is  referred  to  by  one  who  heard  it  as  "one 
of  the  most  scholarly  and  comprehensive  papers  on  business 
education  that  has  ever  been  read  at  an  association  meet- 
ing." He  dwelt  especially  upon  the  need  for  specialized 
training  in  business,  and  noted  the  progress  that  had  al- 
ready been  made  along  the  line  of  introducing  business 
studies  into  the  university  curricula.  Many  other  speeches 
were  delivered  and  papers  read  during  the  day,  and  there 
was  no  lack  of  interest  at  any  time. 

The  banquet,  without  which  no  gathering  of  business 
educators  would  be  complete,  was  the  crowning  feature  of 
the  second  day  of  the  convention.  The  menu  was  excellent, 
the  speeches  good,  and  every  one  seemed  to  be  in  an  ap- 
preciative mood.  Among  the  speakers  was  Mrs.  Ida  M. 
Cutler,  of  Chicago,  who  paid  her  respects  to  shorthand 
schools  which  guaranteed  to  make  proficient  stenographers 
of  their  pupils  in  thirty-two  and  one-half  days,  who  were 
so  successful,  in  fact,  that  they  frequently  exhausted  all  the 
material  in  one  locality  and  were  forced  to  seek  new  fields. 
After  the  banquet  a  business  meeting  was  held,  resulting 
in  the  following  selections  for  office :  President,  John  R. 
Gregg.  Chicago;  vice  president,  J.  C  Olson.  Parsons.  Kan.; 
secretary.  A.  H.  Burke.  Kirksville,  Mo.  ;  treasurer.  Miss 
Nellie  Crandall,  Omaha,  Neb. 


One  of  Saturday's  most  instructive  discussions  was  that 
of  G.  W.  Brown,  on  "The  Young  Man's  Problem  and  How 
to  Meet  It.''  He  advised  against  the  idea  that  the  object  of 
a  business  man  should  be  to  acquire  wealth  regardless  of 
means,  but  should  rather  be  to  build  up  a  substantial  busi- 
ness -tincture  with  honor  and  satisfaction  as  well  as  with 
profit. 

Mr.  Gregg  answered  the  question.  "What  should  a  short- 
hand teacher  know  about  his  subject?"  with  the  word 
"Everything."  He  said  that  while  a  teacher  should  not  be 
a  slave  to  the  text  book,  he  should  know  the  system  thor- 
oughly. He  should  know  as  much  as  possible  of  the  his- 
tory of  shorthand  and  of  shorthand  systems,  and  should 
have  a  knowledge  of  pedagogy  as  well. 

The  convention  closed  with  separate  meetings  of  the 
shorthand  and  business  sessions  for  election  of  officers. 


MEETING  OF  THE  N.  Y.  C.  TEACHERS. 

A  meeting  of  the  New  York  City  Teachers'  Association 
was  held  Saturday,  May  12,  in  the  assembly  room  of  the 
Long  Island  Business  College,  South  Eighth  street,  Brook- 
lyn. There  was  a  goodly  number  of  visitors  present,  but 
not  many  regular  members  of  the  Association.  President 
Harman  occupied  the  chair,  and  Mrs.  Dyer,  secretary, 
recorded.  After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting,  Miss  M.  Rowe,  of  the  Long  Island  Business  Col- 
lege, read  a  paper  on  "Shorthand." 

Miss  Rowe  was  heartily  applauded  and  her  sentiments 
seemed  to  meet  the  approval  of  those  present.  After  Miss 
Rowe's  paper,  A.  N.  Palmer  gave  one  of  his  unique  mus- 
cular penmanship  lessons.  Mr.  Palmer  is  not  only  an 
excellent  penman,  but  a  superior  teacher  of  the  art. 
Heartily  believing  in  his  own  system,  he  enters  into  the 
work  with  an  enthusiasm  and  confidence  that  is  simply 
inspiring.  Mr.  Palmer  has  carried  the  West  with  his  sys- 
tem of  penmanship,  and  is  now  located  in  New  York  to 
teach  Eastern  people  how  to  write.  Mr.  Wright  under- 
took to  criticise  his  muscular  movement,  but  was  triumph- 
antly sat  upon  by  Mr.  Palmer  and  the  other  penmen  pres- 
ent. The  discussion  resulted  in  much  amusement  and  many 
pleasantries,  which  were  loudly  applauded. 

The  future  of  the  association  came  up  for  discussion 
after  the  regular  meeting.  As  there  v.  ere  not  enough 
members  to  make  a  quorum,  the  annual  election  of  officers 
was  postponed  until  the  next  meeting. 
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Isaac  Pitman's  Short  Course  in  Shorthand.  An  en- 
tirely new  exposition  of  the  author's  system  of 
phonography,  arranged  in  forty  fascinating  lessons  for 
use  in  business  colleges,  high  schools,  and  for  self 
instruction.  Handsome  cloth,  gilt,  192  pp.  Price, 
$1.25.  postpaid.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons.  31  Union 
square,  New  York. 

During  recent  years  a  marked  movement  toward  the 
adoption  of  the  narrative  method  of  teaching  shorthand  has 
been  noticed  by  all  who  are  in  touch  with  shorthand  prog- 
ress. The  publishers  of  shorthand  text  books  have  recog- 
nized this  and  many  of  them  are  adapting  their  latest  pub- 
lications to  the  new  method.  This  book  is  an  exposition  of 
this  method,  and  consequently  is  a  radical  departure  from 
the  general  line  of  text  book  making  for  shorthand  writers. 
The  publishers  here  provide  for  the  shorthand  student  the 
principles  employed  in  the  phrase,  "Actual  business  from 
the  start" ;  for  the  student  no  sooner  learns  the  alphabet 
than  he  is  at  once  introduced  to  the  mysteries  and  prac- 
tices of  actual  shorthand  writing.  We  predict  that  teach- 
ers of  Isaac  Pitman's  shorthand  will  hail  this  book  as  the 
greatest  boon  that  this  house  has  conferred  upon  them. 
Special  features  are  so  numerous  that  lack  of  space  for- 
bids more  than  an  enumeration  of  a  few  of  them.  For 
example :  Business  letters  are  given  in  the  seventh  lesson, 
and  included  in  all  subsequent  ones.  There  are  eighty-nine 
letters  in  all.  It  has  over  2,500  separate  shorthand  cuts  il- 
lustrating the  rules,  and  numerous  engraved  plates  in  short- 
hand. It  introduces  position  writing  in  the  first  lesson,  and 
practical  phrase  writing  in  the  fifth  lesson.  The  Report- 
ing Style  is  taught  from  the  commencement,  and  every  rule 
is  treated  in  a  practical  manner.  The  grammalogues  and 
contractions  are  introduced  gradually  and  are  incorporated 
into  the   exercises. 


Two  World's  Champions. 

Miss  Rose  Fritz,  Typewriter  Operator. 
Sidney  L.  Godfrey.  Shorthand  Writer. 

The  commercial  department  of  the  Bay  City  (Mich.) 
High  School  is,  according  to  F.  F.  Price,  the  able  in- 
structor in  commercial  branches,  booming.  The  teachers 
are  all  so  busy  leading  the  strenuous  life  that  they  don't 
have  time  to  advocate  it. 


The  use  of  slang  is  deplorable,  except  sometimes.  It  is 
inexcusable,  of  course,  when  it  comes  from  the  lips  of  a 
member  of  the  fair  and  otherwise  charming  sex,  but  when 
it  comes  from  a  penman  of  the  masculine  persuasion,  and 
he  says  that  the  last  number  of  the  magazine  was  a  "peach," 
that  it  was  really  just  the  kind  of  a  number  he  would  have 
gotten  out  himself  if  he  had  been  the  editor,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  forgive  his  lack  of  elegance  in  diction  and  say, 
fervently  :    "Shake,  old  man  !" 


■  JLo  O  O  . 
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The  above  was  executed  by  one  of  our  Canadian  friends 
— J.  S.  Desrochers.  accountant  in  the  Hochelaga  Bank, 
Montreal — and  is  expressive  of  the  style  favored  in  that 
institution.     Mr.   Desrochers  supplemented  his  home  prac- 


tice of  The  Journal's  lessons  by  a  few  weeks'  tuition  un- 
der Madarasz  last  summer.  His  work  will  improve,  as  he 
is  an  enthusiast  on  business  writing. 


T.   E.    Trudel.  \Y    A.  Imbler.  N.  G.   Felker 


W.   Hollcroff.  Sam  Evans.  Ben  Kupferman. 


THE  JOURNALS  CERTIFICATE. 

The  following  have  received  The  Journal's  certificate 
since  our  last  issue: 

Metropolitan  Business  College,  Chicago,  111.,  O.  N.  Cord. 
instructor:  Michael  Ro-mia,  Edward  Reese.  George  M. 
Urbanek,  W.  H.  Bahlman. 

Mankato,  Minn..  Commercial  College,  C.  E.  Ball,  in- 
structor :  Cora  Onsted,  Geo.  Dresser,  Frank  Reimers,  Geo. 
VY.  \  oigtlander,  Henry  H  Bittner,  A.  L.  Crandall,  E.  F. 
Ruskell,  Lillian  Otto. 

Northwestern  Business  College.  Chicago,  111.,  L.  L. 
Branthover,  instructor:  Helmer  Hansen,  Emma  Neitzke, 
Margaret  Rosenberg,  Eleanor  Swanson,  Lillie  Frueh,  Ber- 
tha Holle.  Mary  Schrade,  Ella  Holmes,  Henry  Wittleder, 
Auget  Hancke.  Alma  Carlson.  Frances  Orminski. 

Western  Normal  College.  Shenandoah.  Ia„  J.  F.  Griffin, 
instructor:    Allie  O.  Rucker. 

Rutland,  Vt.,  Business  College,  L.  J.  Egelston,  instructor : 
Geo.  F.  Wells,  Amanda  Provost. 

Dakota  Business  College.  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  E.  C.  Wat- 
kins,  instructor:    Geo.  Vang.  James  L.  Griffith. 

Normal  School,  Chillicothe.  Mo.,  J.  D.  Rice,  instructor: 
T.  J.  Moore. 

Eastman  College,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.,  S.  E.  Leslie,  in- 
structor: C.  V.  W.  Lawson.  W.  G.  Knauss,  S.  P.  Oakes. 
Frank  J.  Acosta. 

Leech's  Actual  Business  College,  Greensburg.  Pa.  J.  W 
Jacobs,  instructor :  Helen  E.  Kline,  Ivy  M.  Caldwell,  Rosa- 
lie Scott,  Mary  Edna  Forbes.  Mary  M.  McAfee. 

Spencerian  Business  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  J.  B. 
Fuerth.  instructor:    Marguerite  Eckel  and  Geo.  Horter. 

Capital  Business  College,  Salem,  Ore.,  Merritt  Davis,  in- 
structor:   Richard  W.  Long. 

Southern  Iowa  Normal  School,  Bloomfield,  la.,  Edward 
Muse,  instructor :    Eben  T.  Boal. 

American  Business  College,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  J.  J. 
Hagen,  instructor:    Harriette  C.  Lowry,  H.  S.  S.  Haugene. 

Connecticut  Business  College,  Middletown,  Conn..  L.  F. 
Affhauser.  instructor:    Miss  R.  G.  Moran. 

A.  M.  Ladow,  Millville.  N.  J. 


N.  E.  A.  CONVENTION   POSTPONED 

All  doubts  as  to  the  action  to  be  taken  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  in  view 
of  the  calamity  which  has  overtaken  the  convention  seat, 
have  been  dispelled  by  the  president's  notification  under 
date  of  April  28  : 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Active  Members  of  the 
National  Educational  Association: 
In  view  of  the  appalling  calamity  which  has  visited  San 
Francisco,  it  i<  impossible  for  the  National  Educational 
Association  to  hold  its  meeting  this  year  in  that  city.  After 
fully  considering  all  the  letters  and  telegrams  which  have 
been  received  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  after 
carefully  weighing  what  is  due  the  people  of  San  Francisco, 
the  executive  committee,  under  the  authority  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  board  of  directors  at  its  last  meeting— the 
board  of  trustees,  now  111  session,  concurring— decides  to 
postpone  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  for  one  year,  to  a  place  yet  to  be  determined. 
They  join  in  the  hope  that  the  Association  may  meet  in 
San  Francisco  as  soon  as  feasible. 

Trusting  that  you  will  acquiesce  in  this  conclusion,  which 
has  been  reached  after  mature  consideration,  we  are, 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Nathan  C.  Schaeffer. 

President  N.  E.   A. 
Irwin  Shepard, 

Secretary  N.  E.   A. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  executive  com- 
mittee would  be  greatly  pleased  to  name  San  Francisco  as 
the  seat  of  the  convention  in  1907,  and  that  city  could 
hardly  better  display  its  virility  to  the  world  than  by  en- 
tertaining the  National  Educational  Association  at  that 
time.  There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  educators  and 
their  friend*  to  impose  on  the  hospitality  of  the  Galifor- 
nians.  but  they  would  be  "delighted"  to  feel  that  within 
fifteen  months  after  so  overwhelming  a  catastrophe  San 
Francisco'  had  resumed  her  former  proud  position  as  the 
queen  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


command  instant  attention,  and  are 
the  best  illustrations  for  the  space  they  occupy 
that  a  commercial  school  can  use  in  newspaper 
or  circular  advertising,  and  when  artistic,  they 
are  not  on>  of  place  in  a  catalog.  We  have  good 
ones.  Tell  us  what  you  want,  and  we'll  fill 
the  bill. 

PENMAN'S  ART  JOURNAL 

229   Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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system.     Made  in    four  sizes.     Corrector  and  Pen- 
manuhip  Chart  sent  poBtpaid  for  Fifty  Cents. 

FRANK    C.    YOUNG 

112  Lake  Place.      -     New  Haven,  Conn. 
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THE  SPECIALIZED  CARD  WRITER 
Writes  any   name  in  any  style  on  one  dozen 
cards  for  twenty  cents 
Address  him  at  SEDALIA.  Mo.,  care  of  C.  B.  C 


is  the  name  of  that  superb  pitchy  black 

stick  ink.  The  best  for  fine  off-hand 
writing,  flowing  most  freely.  $3,00  a 
large  stick,  with  full  directions. 

L.  MADARASZ,  1281  Third  Ave.,  New  York 
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COMIC  JOKER  CARDS  &« 

kinds.  Many  new.  100  postpaid,  Sic.  Less  for 
more.  Ink,  Glossy  Black  or  Very  Best  White, 
15c.  per  bottle.  1  Oblique  Pen  Holder,  10c.  Gil- 
lott's  No.  1  Pens,  10c.  per  doz.  Lessons  in  Card 
Writing.    Circular  for  stamp. 

W.  A.  BODE,  Penman,  CARRICK,  PA. 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GOOD  PENMAN 

Will  be  sent  free  upon  request.  It  tells  all 
about  my  course  by  mail.  ^Tamblyn's  Glossy 
Black  Ink  Powder,  for  one  pint  of  fine  ink 
(easily  made),  35c.  prepaid.  A  few  inspiration 
cards,  your  name  sent  free  with  each  order. 
F.  W.  TAMBLYN,   Kansas  City.   Mo. 


FOR  SALE.— A  new  Spencerian  Compen- 
dium in  the  original  package  just  as  it  came 
from  the  publisher.  Price,  $io.  These  books 
are  very  rare,  and  have  sold  for  as  high  as  $15 
each.  Address  P.  A.  JOURNAL.  229  Broad- 
way,   New  York. 
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Pupils  of  T.  C.  Knowles,  at  the  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Com- 
mercial School,  have  been  following  the  lessons  of  E.  C. 
Mills  to  victory.  Seems  to  be  another  case  of  enthusiastic 
teacher  and  industrious  pupil. 

Mary  Bird,  of  the  Rutland  Business  College,  has  done 
some  excellent  work  in  penmanship.  Vermont  is  a  little 
State,  but  it  produces  its  full  share  of  men  and  women 
fitted  for  achieving  success  in  the  world. 

Movement  exercises  and  product  work  from  S.  M.  Smith, 
of  the  Normal  School  at  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  show  excellent 
progress. 

J.  M.  Ohslund,  of  the.  School  of  Business  at  Wahoo, 
Neb.,  again  demonstrates  his  capacity  as  a  teacher  of  writ- 
ing by  sending  some  of  the  results.  There  is  good  move- 
ment on  every  page. 

Martin  Nelson,  a  pupil  of  A.  K.  Feroe,  at  the  Lutheran 
Normal  School,  Madison,  Minn.,  makes  an  excellent  set  of 
capitals.     Other  pupils  do  almost  as  well. 

Some  excellent  movement  exercises  come  to  us  from 
George  Church,  a  pupil  at  Drake  Business  College,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 

Richard  W.  Long,  a  pupil  of  M.  Davis,  at  the  Capital 
Business  College,  Salem,  Ore.,  has  been  doing  some  supe- 
rior work.  There  was  no  question  about  granting  him  a 
certificate. 

Another  bundle  of  excellent  specimens  has  found  its 
way  to  us  from  Mankato,  Minn.  The  penmanship  teachers 
at  the  Mankato  school  certainly  know  how  to  produce 
results. 


The  specimens  of  vertical  writing  received  from  Kate  W. 
Hull,  supervisor  of  writing,  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  show  that  her 
pupils  are  making  rapid  progress.  The  copies  are  all  firm 
and  legible. 

C.  E.  Doner,  of  the  Beverly,  Mass.,  High  School,  is 
meeting  with  great  success  in  his  work  with  the  penman- 
ship classes  there.  He  is  demonstrating  the  fact  that 
writing  not  only  can  but  ought  to  be  taught  in  high  schools, 
even  though,  as  in  this  case,  the  pupils  recite  but  two 
45-minute  periods  a  week. 

The  best  specimen  in  the  collection  from  L.  L.  Brant- 
hover,  of  the  Northwestern  Business  College,  Chicago, 
seems  to  be  that  of  Mary  Schrade,  but  earnest  endeavor 
is  characteristic  of  all  of  them. 

Under  L.  Madarasz  the  pupils  at  the  Eagan  School, 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  are  making  the  rapid  progress  that  inev- 
itably attends  his  instruction.  This  fact  is  attested  by  an 
unusually   large  bundle   of  specimens. 

Under  the  efficient  instruction  of  J.  F.  Sarley,  at  the 
Metropolitan  Business  College,  Chicago,  at  least  three 
pupils — M.  J.  King,  E.  W.  Hendrickson  and  L.  C.  Peterson 
— have  achieved  notable  results.  We  imagine  there  are 
dozens  more  doing  almost  if  not  quite  as  well. 

Movement  exercises  from  pupils  of  A.  F.  Foote,  at  the 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Business  Institute,  give  promise  of  excel- 
lent results  on  product  work. 

Worthy  of  special  commendation  are  the  pages  of  prac- 
tice work  from  E.  Schmidt,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  He  seems 
to  have  gotten  the  business  swing. 


The  longer  on  this  earth  we  live 
And  weigh  the  various  qualities  of  men — 
The  more  we  feel  the  high,  stern  featured  beauty 
Of  plain  devotedness  to  duty; 
Steadfast  and  still,  nor  paid  with  mortal  praise, 
But  finding  amplest  recompense  for  life's  ungarlanded  ex- 
pense 
In   work  done   squarely  and   unwasted   days.  


Pens.  Pens.  Pens. 


WE  MAKE  THEM  IN  ALL  STYLES, 


Vertical, 
Slant, 


Modified  Slant, 

And  a  great  variety  for  business 

purposes. 
Everything  that  can  be    needed  by 
the  most  particular  writers. 


ASK  YOUR  STATIONER  FOR  THEM. 


Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co., 

Works  t  Camden,  N.  J.  26  John  St.,  N.  Y. 


E.  C  MILLS 

SCRIRX       SPECIALIST 

195   GRAND    AVENUE 
ROCHESTER,   N.    Y. 

The  finest  script  for  bookkeeping  illustra- 
tions, works  on  correspondence,  writing  books, 
etc.     Send  copy  for  estimate. 

In    answering 


THE   BOOK  OF  FLOURISHES. 

The  gem  of  its  kind.  72  large  pages, 
plate  paper.  142  specimens  of  flourish- 
ing, all  different,  by  the  expert  flourishers 
of  the  past  thirty  years.  The  price  is 
$1.00. 

Penman's  Art  Journal, 

203  Broadway,  New  York. 

advertisements    please    mention  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 


It's  a 
Handy 

Book! 


YES!  It  is.  The  title  is  the 
Penman's  Dictionary,  and  it's 
got  over  3,000  words,  suitably 
arranged  (or  instant  reference,  for 
penmanship  practice.  If  your  class 
needs  drills  on  small  t's  for  in- 
stance, you  have  48  special  words 
embracing  that  feature.  And  how 
often  do  you  want  class  practice  on 
long  words  to  develop  continuous 
movements?  Eight  2-cent  stamps 
gets  the  little  book.  Penman's  Art 
Journal,  203  Broadway,  New  York. 
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SATISFACTORY  RESULTS 
To  Teachers  and  Pupils 

Explains  our  success  as  publishers  of  commercial  text 
boob.     We  publish  the  following  titles : 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Bookkeeping 
Business  Bookkeeping  and  Practice 

These  Budget  Systems  can  be  used 
for  short   or  long  courses  of  study 

Cimmircial  Arithmetic 
Essentials  of  Arithmetic 
Richardson's  Commercial  Law 
Lister's  Writing  Lessons 

Macfarlane's  Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography 
STANDARD  Earnest's  English  Correspondence 

PUBLICATIONS  Stella  M.  Smith's  Typewriting  Lessons 

OF  STERLINC  MERIT  Hew  Rapid  Shorlhand 

Graham-Pitmanic  Shorthand 
New  Method  Speller,  etc. 


THEY  PLEASE  TEACHERS 
AND  STUDENTS  ALIKE 


Let  us  send  you  printed  information 
regarding  our  books. 

SADLER-ROWE     COMPANY 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


The  Miller  Readings 
Dictation  Book 

Written  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

REVISED  EDITION 

225  pages  of  beautifully  written  short- 
hand, carefully  graded  from  the  simplest 
business  correspondence  to  legal  docu- 
ments, specifications,  and  miscellaneous 
literary  selections.  The  Book  is  very 
highly  endorsed,  and  is  in  use  in  most  of 
our  important  High  School  Commercial 
Departments  and  Business  Schools. 
Liberal  discounts  where  regularly  adopted 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Published  by 

Charles  M.  Miller 

1133  Broadway  New  York 


A  CALL  FOR  20,000  MORE 


Not  of  dollars  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering,  nor 
of  recruits  for  our  Army  or  Navy,  but  of  NEW  PRAC- 
TICAL SPELLING.  We  have  just  completed  another 
edition  of  20,000  to  help  meet  the  demand  for  this  popu- 
lar text.  If  you  have  never  seen  our  book,  nor  heard  of 
its  merits,  listen  while  we  tell  you  a  few  of  its  special 

NEW  PRACTICAL  SPELLING  contains  6,000  of 
the  most  important  words,  especially  those  used  in  busi- 
ness. The  words  are  classified  and  defined,  diacritically 
marked,  divided  into  syllables,  numbered,  alphabetically 
arranged,  the  parts  of  speech  are  given,  and  the  correct 
capitalization  is  indicated — making  eight  particular  ad- 
vantages, each  one  of  which  is  worthy  of  special  com- 
ment. No  other  spelling  book  has  all  these  features 
combined.  It  is  replete  with  the  best  thoughts  of  the 
best  thinkers  in  short,  snappy  quotations,  one  at  the 
head  of  each  page,  and  several  at  the  foot  of  the  page — 
all  brief,  but  bristling,  and  specially  relevant  to  the  sub- 
ject of  classification  of  the  two  lessons  on  that  page. 
More  than  a  thousand  of  the  finest  gems  of  thought  have 
thus  been  inserted,  each  where  it  would  best  illustrate 
the  lesson  and  make  it  "stick."  As  the  force  of  the 
English  language  depends  almost  wholly  upon  its  short 


words,  we  give  in  Part  One,  1,400  of  these  burden-bearers 
of  our  mother  tongue,  without  definition,  but  derivatives 
of  most  of  these  occur  in  Part  Two,  where  all  words  are 
defined. 

We  do  not  claim  that  this  book  is  superior  to  our 
Practical  Spelling,  which  for  many  years  has  been  the 
most  popular  commercial  speller  on  the  market,  but  the 
new  book  will  probably  prove  better  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  some  schools.  A  superintendent  writes,  "We  are 
using  your  New  Practical  Spelling  in  our  school,  and  I 
think  it  the  best  planned  book  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw." 
Hundred  of  others  think  the  same. 

If  you  want  the  best,  you  will  surely  desire  to  use 
one  or  the  other  of  these  books  in  your  school  the  coming 
season.  A  sample  copy  of  either  text  will  be  mailed  free 
of  charge  to  any  teacher  or  school  principal  who  would 
like  to  give  it  a  careful  examination,  with  a  view  to  in- 
troduction. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogue,  describing  our  other 
books  on  the  subjects  of  English,  letter  writing,  arith- 
metic, commercial  law,  shorthand,  typewriting,  book- 
keeping, business  practice,  etc. — also  our  popular  pocket 
dictionary. 


THE     PRACTICAL    TEXT    BOOK    COMPANY, 

47T     EUCLID     AVENUE, CLEVELAND,     OHIO- 


rig   advertisements    please 


ntion  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 
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ATTFMTIOM  special  offer 

A  I   I  Cl\  I  IUIN   Free  Reglstrat|on 

In     the     Commercial     Department     of     the 
Oldest    and    Best    Teachers'    Agency. 

SCHERMERHORN    TEACHERS'   AGENCY 
3  E  I4tn  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Send      for     circulars     now.        File     your 
record     for     immediate     positions     or     for 
September,    1906. 
JOHN    C.    ROCKWELL.     Manager 


Do  You 


Want  a  position  ? 
Want  a  teacher? 
Want  a  partner? 
Want  to  buy  a  school? 
Want  to  sell  a  school  ? 


If  so,  let  us  hear  from  you, 

CLICK'S  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

L.  Glick,  Mgr.  Concord,  N.  H. 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Recommends  college  and  normal  graduates, 
specialists  and  other  teachers  to  college,  public 
and  private  schools. 

The  Agency  receives  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  many  calls  for  commercial  teachers  from 
public  and  private  schools  and  business  colleges. 
WM,  O.  PRATT,  Manager. 


In  March,  41  Calls;  60  in  April 

Not  since  the  organization  of  this  Agency 
have  we  had  so  great  a  volume  of  business  as 
this  spring.  Of  our  calls,  Qa%  come  directly 
from  the  school  officials  themselves,  high  schools, 
commercial  schools,  normal  schools  and  colleges, 
besides  academies  and  seminaries.  We  have  a 
splendid  list  of  teachers  this  year,  ranging  from 
ambitious  beginners  at  from  $50  to  $65,  up  to 
finely-trained  men  of  large  experience,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  at  from  $1,500  to  $1,800.  Within 
a  few  days,  we  have  placed  one  Gregg  man  at 
$1,000.  another  at  $1,200;  one  B.  Pitman  at 
$1,000,  and  ten  commercial  men  at  from  $1,000 
to  $1,500.  No  charge  to  schools;  no  enrollment 
fee  for  teachers.  Full  Information  free. 
THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS' 
AGENCY, 
A  Specialty  by  a  Specialist. 
E.  E.  Gaylord,  MgT.,  11  Baker  Ave. ,  Beverly, 
Mass. 


ENGROSSING 

Penman's  Art  Journal  Library,  No.  2 

This  is  a  superb  new  volume  of  large 
pages  (9  x  12)  and  cover,  embodying 
masterpieces  of  the  world's  most  famous 
engrossers.  Magnificent  specimens  by 
Ames  &  Rollinson  staff,  Dennis  Holt, 
Geyer,  Flickinger,  Costello,  Kinsley 
Studio,  etc.  More  examples  of  modern 
high  grade  engrossing  than  in  all  other 
books  combined.  Send  a  dollar  at  once 
and  receive  free  our  new  book,  "  Busi- 
ness Writing  Made  Easy."  27  Graded 
Plates  with  instructions.  Sells  separ- 
ately for  50  cents. 

PENMAN'S    ART    JOURNAL 
229  Broadway,  New  York 


Penmanship  Compendium 

Twenty-four  slips  containing  lessons  by  the 
late  A.  D.  Taylor.  This  constitutes  Taylor's 
National  Course,  for  which  he  charged  $10.00- 
Just  the  thing  for  self-instruction.  The  best 
work  of  a  superior  penman.  A  quarter — 25 
cents. 

PENMAN'S  ART  JOURNAL 

229  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


We  Have  Positions 

to  fill  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada;  in 
Public,    Business,    Normal    and    Military    Schools, 
Colleges,  Academies,  etc.;    also  Business  Positions. 
Work  of  all  grades;  salaries  to  match. 

We  Need  Men  and  Women 

to  fill  these  places.   While  we  have  a  large  list  of  candidates  registered  with  us, 
tue  ha-ve  at<aays  more  posittcns  than  total  numttr  of  canotdates  enrolled. 
If  competent,  and  you  desire  it,  ycu  are  em  oiled  in  one,  two  or  three,  of 
these  departments: 

I.  Commercial  Teachers      II.  General  Teachers 
III.  Business 

NO    -POSITION  —  IMP    F»AY 

FREE  REGISTRATION  is  offered  in  all  departments.  "  You  fill 
the  blanks;  we  do  the  rest."  When  writing  for  blanks,  specify  whether 
"Teachers"  or  "Business" — or  both. 

THE  BUSINESS  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU  enrolls  both  men 
and  women  'who  are  competent — we  den't  want  the  other  kind.  Positions 
for  well-trained,  expert  accountants,  stenographers,  secretaiies,  etc.,  as  well 
as  technical  and  professional  places,  are  always  open,  at  salaries  frcm  J9C0 
up.  If  you,  your  pupils  or  friends  can  fill  any  of  these  places  send  for  blanks 
for  yourself,  and  give  us  the  names  of  others. 

~ ' "  TO  EMPLOYERS  our  services  are  free.     We  aim  to  give  "a  square 
deal  "  to  both  employers  and  candidates. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  SALE  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 


Candidates  should  not  delay,  but  send 
for  blanks  to-day 


he  Kinsley  Bureai 

t^**  245  Broadway.NewYork^ 


LT 


Vacancies  in   almost   every  State  in  the   Union. 
FREE  REGISTRATION  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

CONTINENTAL    TEACHERS'    AGENCY 

BOWLING    GREEN.    KY. 

American    Teachers'     Bureau 


about  50  teache 


Address  nearest  offic 

1837  Fischer  Bldg.,  Chicago 


POPLE    &    DICKE,  IVfgrs. 


WORLD 


|  Worthington's  D^AL"°sD  Ink 

is  positively  unequalled  for  fine 
writing.  6  bottles  for  $1. 
Sample  bottle  by  mail  25c. 

B.  H. VHJKIHIMTON.  >S5  Randolph  M.,fbicaW 


FOR  SALE — A  new  Spencerlan  Compendium 
In  the  original  package  Juat  aa  It  came  from  the 
publisher.  Price,  $10.  Theae  books  are  very 
rare,  and  hare  sold  for  as  high  as  SIB  each. 
Address  P.  A.  JOURNAL,  203  Broadway.  New 
Tork. 


;n   answering   advertisements    please    mention  the  Penman's  Art  Journal 
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WE   LEAD  THE   WORLD   IN  RAILWAYS. 

The  United  States  leads  the  world  both  in  the  present 
mileage  and  recent  growth  of  its  railways,  says  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  through  its  Bureau  of 
Statistics  in  a  monograph  just  issued  entitled  "The  Trans- 
portation Routes  and  Systems  of  the   World." 

The  total  railway  mileage  of  the  world  in  1904  was  534,- 
000,  mainly  distributed  as  follows: 

LTnited   States 211.074       Argentina  u,559 


European  Russia 35,323 

Germany    32,967 

France    28,102 

India   26.950 

Austria-Hungary   .  . .  .24.120 

United   Kingdom 22,6.54 

Canada   19.61 1 

Africa    rS.S6o 

Australia   14.113 

By  that  schedule  we  see  that  the  United  States  in  1904 
had  21,367  miles  more  railway  than  had  European  Russia, 
Germany,  France.  India,  Austria-Hungary,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada  combined.  Or.  to  put  it  another  way. 
the  United  States  had  112.206  more  miles  of  railway  than 
all  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  countries  of  the  world. 


Mexico   10,356 

Italy   9,961 

Brazil    9.368 

S«  eden   7,697 

Siberia.         Manchuria 
and      other     Russia 

Asia   7.322 

Japan    4.495 

China   1. 176 


NOT  THE  WELLINGTON  MACHINE. 

The  Wellington  Typewriter  Company  advise  us  that  the 
Williams  Manufacturing  Company,  manufacturers  and 
sellers  under  license  of  the  Wellington  typewriter,  is  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  "noiseless"  or  "silent"  typewriter, 
as  the  said  Wellington  Company  has  no  rights  or  inter- 
ests whatever  in  the  said  "noiseless"  machine  referred  to 
in  the  April  number  of  The  Journal. 


MR.  AMES  A  VICTIM  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  DISASTER. 

Members  of  our  profession  everywhere  will  be  distressed 
to  learn  that  one  of  the  severe  sufferers  from  the  Califor- 
nia earthquake  was  the  well  known  penman,  artist  and 
expert,  Daniel  T.  Ames,  founder  of  The  Journal.  The  en- 
tire savings  of  a  business  lifetime  were  invested  by  Mr. 
Ames  in  the  Ames  Block,  a  row  of  brick  buildings  in 
Mountain  View,  a  suburb  of  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose. 
These  buildings  were  the  only  brick  structures  in  the  town 
that  did  not  fall,  being  supported  by  adjoining  frame  build- 
ings, but  they  were  so  badly  wrecked  as  to  be  almost  a 
total  loss.  Mr.  Ames  and  family  escaped  with  their  lives 
by  almost  a  miracle.  A  brief  note  to  a  friend  in  this  city 
indicates  that  he  is  bearing  up  bravely  under  the  crushing 
disaster. 


Typewriting  Department,  Baltimore  Business  College. 

Room  in  which  the  Publishers'  Display  was  held  during  the   sessions   of   the   Eastern    Commercial    Teachers'   Asso- 
ciation. 
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ENGRAVER'S  SCRIPT. 

YOL  should  now  try  your  hand  at  page  or  body  writing. 
It  requires  considerable  skill  to  write  a  page  of  accu- 
rate script,  especially  on  vellum  or  "sheepskin."  You 
should  practice  with  the  idea  of  doing  your  best  at  first 
trial.  Don't  form  the  habit  of  writing  fifteen  or  twenty 
specimens  and  then  picking  out  the  best  one.  You  will 
soon   lose   confidence   in   yourself  if  you  do. 

The  letter  presented  herewith  was  the  first  and  only  one 
written  for  this  lesson,  and,  while  it  might  be  much  better, 
it  represents  a  fair  specimen  of  the  kind  of  work  we  turn 
out  day  after  day  in  our  Policy  Department.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  have  you  send  me  your  best  efforts  on  this  let- 
ter. Address  O.  E.  Hovis,  364  Belmont  avenue,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 


HOW  FOOLSCAP  GOT  ITS  NAME. 

Every  one  probably  has  wondered  why  a  certain  size 
paper,  familiar  to  all  who  write,  is  called  foolscap.  As 
early  as  the  year  1301  watermarks  were  employed  by  paper 
manufacturers  to  distinguish  their  products.  One  grade  of 
paper  much  in  demand  during  the  Middle  Ages,  resembling 
what  we  call  foolscap  and  known  by  that  name,  had  for  its 
watermark  a  fool's  head  wearing  a  cap  and  bells.  The 
mark  appeared  on  this  grade  of  paper  until  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  figure  of  Britannia  was 
substituted  by  the  English  manufacturers,  and  other  marks 
by  other  paper  makers.  No  one  has,  however,  changed 
the  name  of  the  paper,  so  we  have  to  this  day  the  foolscap 
paper. 


A  fireat  Reporting  System 


THE  BYRNE 
SIMPLIFIED  SHORTHAND 

Taught  by  a  number  of  the  large  com- 
mercial schools,  and  used  by  some  of  the 
most  rapid  reporters.  It  is  a  student 
getter  for  the  Commercial  school,  a 
money  maker  for  the  reporter.  It  is  the 
most  simple,  legible  and  rapid  system  in 
use.  Write  us  to  prove  our  assertion 
also  ask  about  the  Byrne  Speller,  the 
only  speller  that  teaches  the  meaning  of 
the  word  by  the  law  of  association.  It's 
a  hit,  and  when  you  see  it,  you  will  won- 
der why  the  idea  was  not  thought  of 
long  ago. 

BYRNE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
Tyler,  Texas, 


UNEXCELLED 

Fine  Ornamental  Letter  (not  surpassed  by 

any  other  penman)..; $1.00 

Model  Business  Letter 50 

Model  Set  Ornamental  Capitals l.M) 

Model  Set  Business  Capitals L0 

1  Doz.  Fine  Reputation  Cards  (names  of  my 

own  selection). . .  .• 50 

1  Doz.    Fine    Cards  (names  of    your  own 

selection) ' .25 

A  course  of  12  Lessons  by  Mail,  Business 

Writing  10.00 

A  course  of  12  Lessons  bv  Mail,  Ornamental 

Writing 15.00 

Your  Signature    Engraved,  and   Cut   fur- 
nished   1.50 

(These  lessons  are  positively  the  greatest 
value  for  the  money  ever  given  by  anv  pen- 
man.) 

In  order  to  prove  my  skill,  I  will  send  a 
specimen,  worth  at  least  50c.  for  but  25c.  No 
Scrap  Book  complete  without  this  specimen 
Address 


NEW  HELENA,  NEBR. 

advertisements    please    mention  the   Penman's 


CLEARING  SALE  OF  BOOKS 

In  moving  we  found  ourselves  in  posses, 
sion  of  a  great  many  books  of  various 
kinds— good  ones,  too,  and  great  sellers  a 
year  or  two  ago  —  which  we  wish  to  clear 
out  at  once.     Among  them  are 

The  famous  Seymour  Eaton  Course  books  which 
were  published  at  25  cents  a  copy.  We  bavi- 
only  four  titles  left,  viz.:  "How  'to  Make  Ad- 
vertising Pay";  "How  to  Read,  Recite  or  Make 
a  Speech":  "How  to  Read  Character  from  Hand- 
writing"; "50  Games  and  Puzzles."  We  will 
mail  any  one  for  five  2  cent  stamps,  postpaid, 
or  the  four  for  fifteen  2  cent  stamps. 

The  1.001  Questions  and  Answers  Series. 
These  books  are  durably  bound  in  cloth  and 
sold  originally  at  50  cents  each.  We  have  only 
Hie  following  titles  left:  "United  States  His- 
tory," "General  History,"  "Geography,"  "Arith- 
metic," "Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching." 
"Botany,"  "Natural  Philosophy."  Dntil  the 
supply  is  exhausted,  we  will  sell  any  one  for 
twelve  2  cent  stamps  or  four  for  75  cents, 
postpaid.  Each  book  affords  almost  a  complete 
course    of    instruction    in    any    of    the    branches 

"Words  Correctly  Spoken,"  a  book  of  yreat 
value  to  those  who  wish  to  use  the  English  lan- 
guage properly.     Mailed  for  Ave  2  cent  stamps. 

Don't  confound  these  with  pamphlets  cheap  in 
quality  as  well  as  in  price.  Thousands  of  copies 
have  been  sold  at  the  higher  prices,  and  every 
purchaser  felt  that  he  had  received  big  value 
for  his  money.  We  want  to  clean  out  the 
stock  and  are  making  prices  that  will  move  the 
books.  Address: 

PENMAN'S    ART    JOURNAL 

229  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


FLICKINGER'S 

PRACTICAL 

ALPHABETS 

The  work  for  which  all  the  Penman- 
ship World  has  been  anxiously  wa  ting 
for  these  many  years.  An  achievement  . 
worthy  the  fame  of  the  Master  Penman. 
Helpful  alike  to  the  student  and  the  pro- 
fessional pen  artist.  The  one  book  you 
CAN'T  do  without.  Cloth  with  gold 
stamp,  $1.00.  Paper,  75c.  In  form  of 
38  detached  slips,  50c,  postpaid. 

PENMAN'S     ART    JOURNAL 

229   Broadway,    N.  Y. 


PARTNER  WANTED. — Flrat  class,  educated 
man  to  represent  and  take  charge  of  outside 
work  of  growing,  progressive  Business  College 
In  large  citv:  must  invest  from  $1,000  to  $1,500: 
state  age  aiiri  experience.  Address  "Business," 
Renin  2.   147   East   Indiana   S'ireet.  Chicago.   111. 
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WANT   ADS. 

Classified  Advertisements  will  be 
run  under  the  above  head  for  5c.  a 
word,  payable  in  advance.  Where 
the  advertiser  uses  a  nom  de  plume, 
answers  will  be  promptly  forwarded. 


WANTED.— Schools  in  need  of  competent  instruct- 
ors to  advertise  in  the  "Want  Ad"  columns  of  The 
Journal,  also  teachers  desirous  of  making  a  change,  to 
know  that  "Journal  Want  Advertisements  Bring 
Results."  Whether  yon  are  a  proprietor  in  search  of 
an  assistant  or  a  teacher  looking  for  a  position,  bear 
in  mind  tnat  The  Journal  goes  to  all  the  people  yon 
wish  to  reach.    Five  oents  a  word. 

OWNERS  OF  BUSINESS  COLLEGES 
who  require  commercial  teachers,  pen- 
men, or  shorthand  teachers  (Isaac  Pitman), 
should  communicate  with  W.J.  Elliott,  princi- 
pal of  the  Elliott  Business  College,  Toronto, 
Ontario.  We  make  a  specialty  of  preparing 
students,  who  have  formerly  been  public  school 
teachers,  for  teaching  in  business  colleges. 
State   salary. 

WANTED — A  good  commercial  teacher  who 
can  Invest  J2.000  In  one  of  the  most  progressive 
business  schools  In  America.  Address  Invest- 
ment,   care    of    P.    A.   Journal. 


WANTED — Teacher  of  bookkeeping  and  pen- 
manship in  New  York  business  school.  Salary 
$900;  no  Investment  required.  Correspondence 
solicited.     M.   B.   C,   care  P.   A.  Journal. 


WANTED— Every  commercial  tea 
school  proprietor  to  subscribe  now 
News  Edition  of  The  Journal,    $1.0 


FOR  SALE— Al  Business  School  in  Central 
U.  S.  $950.  Money  maker.  Terms,  $500  cash, 
balance  out  of  proceeds.  Other  interests.  Ad- 
dress, Standard,  care  P.  A.  Journal. 

ISAAC   PITMAN    TEACHERS  WANTED 

We  are  in  need  of  several  competent  teachers 
of  the  Isaac  Pitman  shorthand.  During  the  last 
year  we  have  received  many  more  calls  for 
competent  teachers  than  we  have  been  able-  to 
supply.  Teachers  open  for  engagements  should 
communicate  with  us  immediately.  No  charges 
made  for  registration.  Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons, 
31    Union    Square,    New    York. 


a   year. 


WANTED — Man  to  take  charge  of  bookkeeping 
department.  Good  chance  for  a  live  man.  Give 
all  particulars.  B.  J.  Griffin,  Springfield  Busi- 
ness School    Springfield.   Mass. 


WANTED — Young  man  to  teach  penmanship 
and  assist  In  theory  bookkeeping  In  a  business 
college  located  in  a  city  within  about  100  miles 
of  New  York.  Delightful  location.  A  position 
for  a  young,  active  man  of  unquestioned  char- 
acter, who  will  accept  a  moderate  salary  with 
regular  advancement.  Send  specimens,  testi- 
monials and  full  information.  Write  fully  about 
yourself,  age,  etc.,  yearly  salary  desired  (12 
months)  and  send  photo.  Prefer  a  Christian. 
To  begin  July  1st  or  before.  Address,  Near 
New   York,   care    P.    A.   Journal. 


WANTED — An  experienced  teacher  of  Gregg 
Shorthand;  one  who  iB  a  fa»t  writer  and  who  can 
do  actual  reporting.  Preferably  an  unmarried 
man.  Write  giving  full  particulars  In  first  let- 
ter.     Address,   D.   E.    L.,  care  of   P.   A.  Journal. 


EXPERIENCED     bus.    coll.      man;    principal, 
mauager    and    advertising    expert.      Ready 
July. 
Some  money  to  invest. 
Address  Advg.  Expert,  care  P.   A.  Journal. 


(This  opening  will  justify  the  attention  of  first 
class  men.  It  is  not  a  teaching  position.) 
WANTED — An  experienced  business  manager 
and  business  getter  for  a  long  established,  good 
sized  business  college,  very  pleasantly  located 
in  a  flourishing  city,  in  a  middle  State,  near  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Worth  investigating.  May  prove 
a  very  desirable  life  location.  N*o  school  stands 
higher  in  every  way  in  its  home  city.  One 
among  the  schools  that  dignify  the  profession. 
A  worker  and  hustler  wanted.  Good  character 
and  disposition  as  essential  as  ability.  Chris- 
tian preferred.  To  insure  attention  to  your  ap- 
plication, write  FULLY  about  yourself  in  FIRST 
letter,  ENCLOSING  testimonials.  Send  photo, 
literature,  etc.,  age,  height,  weight,  family,  etc. 
State  desires  as  to  amount  and  basis  of  com- 
pensation for  twelve  months'  year.  To  begin 
July  1st.  or  earlier,  or  later.  Address  Good 
Character  Scbdql,   care   P.    A.   ^URNAL. 


Experienced  teacher  of  commer  "al  branches, 
bookkeeping,  mathematics,  coinmei-ial  law  and 
penmanship,  wishes  position  with  first  class 
school.  Is  good  disciplinarian  and  capable  of 
handling  large  classes.  Ready  any  time.  Ad- 
dress, A.  B.  C,  care  P.  A.  Journal. 


WANTED — By  a  young  man  position  as  teacher 
of  penmanship  and  bookkeeping.  Address  "V," 
care   of   P.    A.    Journal. 


WANTED— Office  fixtures,  new  or  second  hand, 
for  actual  business  department.  Address  prompt- 
ly, W.  A.  B-,  care  P.  A.  Journal. 


DON'T    SCRATCH. 

Avail  yourself  of  our  offer  of  one  gross  assorted 
popular  styles,  postpaid,  for  80  cents,  and  two 
handsome  penholders  f  flJBS. 
C.  HOWARD  HIST  PEN  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND 
COLLEGES,  furnished  in  blank  form  or 
engrossed  at  lowest  prices.  Artistic  and  digni- 
fied designs  to  suit  all  tastes  and  all  purposes. 
Special  designs  prepared  with  care  and  prompt- 
ness.     Samples  and  prices  free. 

Artistic  Designing  and  Engrossing 
In  all  its  branches. 

Howard    &    Brown 

Makers  of  Fine    Diplomas 
ROCKLAND,  MAINE 


Back 


■  found,  in  moving,  that 
wehad  on  handa  few 
NUIIIDerS     copies  of   the  News 
Edition  of  the  Journal  of  various  dates, 
and  in  order  to  dispose  of  them  we  will 
mail  eight  of  them   for  50  cents,  twelve 
for  T5  cents,  sixteen   for  $1.00,  etc.     We 
cannot,  of  course,  allow  the  purchaser 
to  specify   particular   numbers  and  can 
only  promise  that  all  will  be  good.  This 
is  a  great  opportunity  to  get  back  num- 
bers at  a  low  price. 
Address 
PENMAN'S  ART   JOURNAL 
239  Broadway,  New  York 


Reduced    Prices 

MUSICK'S 

Practical  Books 

We  have  decided  that  we  prefer  to  sell  ar 
large  number  of  books  at  a  small  profit  rather 
than  to  sell  a  smaller  number  at  a  larger 
profit. 

MUSICK'S  PRACTICAL  ARITHME- 
TIC,    list $i.oo 

MUSICK'S  COMMERCIAL  LAW,  list. .    i.oo 
MUSICK'S  COMPLETE  TOUCH  TYPE- 
WRITER   INSTRUCTOR,     list i.oo 

MUSICK'S       SHORTHAND       POCKET 

DICTIONARY    (14   systems),   list...    1.00 
Sixty     per     cent,     discount     to     schools     and 
dealers.      Prices    net    here.      This   beats   paying 
the    freight. 

MUSICK'S  MANUAL  OF  BENN  PIT- 
MAN,   list $  i.oo 

MUSICK'S     MANUAL    OF    GRAHAM, 

list     i.oo- 

MUSICK'S    MANUAL   OF   STANDARD 

PHONOGRAPHY,     list 1.00 

MUSICK'S  MANUAL  OF  UNIVER- 
SAL   SHORTHAND,    list 1.00 

Forty     per     cent,     discount     to     schools     and 

dealers.       Prices     net     here.       Twelve     lessons. 

The    most    practical    method.      Simplified    vowel 

scheme.     They  lead   up  to  and  prepare  for  the 

Universal    Dictation    Course. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  GRAMMAR,  PUNC- 
TUATION AND  CORRESPOND- 
ENCE,    list $0.50 

SEVENTY-FIVE  LESSONS  IN  SPELL- 
ING AND   WORD  ANALYSIS,  list.     .25 
Fifty     per     cent,     discount     to     schools     and 

dealers.       Prices    net    here.      These    are    being 

adopted    rapidly. 

ABRIDGED  TOUCH  TYPEWRITER 
INSTRUCTOR,     48    pages     fac-simile 

typewriting,     net 25 

INTEREST   TABLES,    for   Banks,   Trust 

Companies,    etc.,    etc.,    list 5.00 

Seventy  per  cent,   discount. 
The     special     discount     is     to     schools     and 
dealers. 

These  books  are  all  intensely  practical.  They 
get  results.  They  are  the  books  you  ought  to 
use.  This  ought  to  get  your  business.  If 
there  is  anything  in  the  way  of  your  putting 
them  in  at  once,  let  us  know  and  we  will  get 
it  out  of  the  way. 

UNIVERSAL     DICTATION     COURSE, 

a  graded  dictation  course  of  26  dif- 
ferent lines  of  business,  each  business 
separate  and  preceded  by  a  shorthand 
vocabulary  01  words  and  phrases  ^  to 
be  practiced  preparatory  to  taking 
dictation.  18  systems.  Book  for  each 
system.  Court  Testimony  and  other 
matter.      It    has    no    equal,    list $1.50 

SPECIAL    TRICE    TO    SCHOOLS 

W.  L*  Mustek  Publishing  Co. 

203  N-  7th  Street 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  GUIDE  TO 

SELF  INSTRUCTION 

IN 

PRACTICAL  AND 

FANCY  PENMANSHIP 


This  is  a  64-pages 
stitched,  book,  very 
complete  in  all  its 
features.  How  to 
learn  and  teach  writ- 
ing, giving  movement 
drills,    — 


showing 
standard  styles, 
ledger  headings,  en- 
graver's script,  eight 
sets  of  capitals,  round 
writing,  flourished  exercises,  parts  01  birds,  etc., 
complete  designs  of  flourished  masterpieces,  card 
and  album  designs,  lettering — such  as  Roman,  Italic 
Roman,  Gothic,  Old  English,  German  and  Church 
Texts  Mediaeval  and  Mediaeval  modified,  Egypt- 
ian, German  Round,  Rustic  and  Marking  Alpha- 
bets, Variety  Caps,  Monograms,  etc.  Hints  on 
I  materials,  etc.,  etc.  Twenty  cents  is  the  price  to 
;  you — a  60-cent  book.    Send  to-day. 

THE  PENMAN'S  ART  JOURNAL, 
229    BROADWAY     NEW  YORK. 
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PEDAGOGY   IN   SHORTHAND 

MORE   TEACHABLENESS  IN  SHORTHAND    IS 
IMPERATIVE 

Barnes9  "Shorthand  Lessons" 

SOLVES  THE    PROBLEM 

No  resort  to  a  new  inferior  system,  but  an  application  of 
up-to-date  principles  of  pedagogy  in  teaching  the  Benn  Pit- 
man system. 

FEATURES   INVOLVED: 

i.  Sentence  writing  with  fully  vocalized  words  in  the  first 
lesson. 

2.  Curved  phonographs,  phrasing,  and  more  sentences  in 
the   second   lesson. 

3.  No  word  used  for  illustration  until  all  the  principles  in- 
volved  in   its   permanent   outline   have   been   given. 

4.  Position  taught  simultaneously  with  first  and  third- 
place   vowels   without  confusion. 

5.  Semicircles  simplified — treated   the   same  as  circles. 

6.  New  principles  introduced  in  shorthand  sentences,  with 
interlinear  translation.     The  pupil   learns   to  do  by  doing. 

7.  Complicated  principles  made  easy  by  interspersed  word- 
sign  and  sentence  exercises. 

8.  Trains  the  pupil  to  write  by  principle  rather  than  from 
memory. 

q.  Quicker,  if  measured  by  weeks;  better,  if  measured  by 
years. 

10.  Indorsed  by  leading  teachers  and  reporters. 

TYPEWRITING 

Barnes'  Instructors  so  TEACH  Touch  Typewriting  that 
the  pupils  do  not  degenerate  into  sight  writers.  Shall  we 
tell  you  why?  You  cannot  be  sure  you  are  using  the  best 
until  you   have  examined  them. 

Books  at  different  prices  to  meet  different  needs. 

We  solicit  your   inquiries. 

THE  ARTHUR  J.  BARNES  PUB.  CO.,  St.  Louis 


Benn  Pitman  Phonography. 

The  Best  System.     Approved  by  over  half 

a  century  of  far  more  extensive  use  than  any  other 
form  of  shorthand.  Eight  out  of  every  ten  American 
shorthand  writers  to-day  write  the  Benn-Pitman 
type  of  Pitmanic  Phonography — the  type  characterized 
by  the  e-a-ah  vowel-scale  and  by  the  small  1-hooks  on 
curves. 

The  Best  Texts.    Though  the  system  is  old 

the  text  books  are  new,  leading  the  van  in  shorthand 
pedagogy.  The  Phonographic  Amanuensis,  now  in 
its  second  year  of  use,  has  made  a  new  standard  of 
excellence  in  shorthand  text-books.  - 

The  Best  Teachers.     By  a  thorough  plan 

of  .examination  and  certification  The  Phonographic 
Institute  is  able  to  select  teachers  of  the  highest  grade. 
It  has  on  hand  at  all  times  a  list  of  eligibles.  The 
services  of  this  Bureau  are  given  without  charge  to 
schools  and  teachers. 

The  Best  Schools  teach  the  Benn  Pitman 

system — schools  of  establisht  reputation,  schools  which 
use  sound  and  tested  methods,  schools  which  employ 
strong,  amply-paid  teachers.  Such  schools  have  no 
need  to  catch  like  drowning  men  at  every  new  straw 
system  of  shorthand  put  into  print. 

For  full  information  address 

The  Phonographic  Institute  Company, 

BENN  PITMAN,  President.  r;„,-;r,r,af;    rtfcS.. 

JEROME  B.   HOWARD,  Manager.     ClnClnnatl.  0hl°- 


That  was  "one  on  us."  If  Mr.  Fisher  will  drop  in  some 
day  we  shall  be  pleased  to  break  a  bottle  of  "Croton" 
with  him  if  he  will  promise  never  to  give  us  away.  Mr. 
Fisher's  school  is  known  among  its  many  friends  as  the 
Fisher  Winter  Hill  Business  College,  and,  by  the  way,  it 
is  a  very  popular  institution  up  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Somerville,  Mass.  Mr.  Fisher  admits  that  New  Engend- 
ers may  be  cold,  but  he  takes  exception  to  'the  manner 
in  which  a  temporary  assistant  in  this  office  addressed 
him  recently,  "Mr.  Winter  Hill,"  and  he  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  suggest  that  we  order  at  once,  to  be 
sent  by  return  mail,  prepaid,  from  the  Winter  Hill  Busi- 
ness College,  a  thoroughly  competent  office  assistant. 

Mr.  Fisher  states,  incidentally,  that  he  has  a  very  large 
school  and  that  his  facilities  are  crowded  to  the  limit,  but 
that  he  doesn't  object  to  hard  work.  An  insatiable  crav- 
ing for  the  strenuous  life  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the 
world  for  either  a  business  college  man  or  an  editor  to 
possess.  And  we  are  glad  to  note  that  Mr.  Fisher  is  not 
going  to  permit  any  coldness  between  us  on  account  of  the 
chilling  nature  of  the  address  he  takes  us  to  task  for. 


Somewhere,  we  presume,  a  young  man  is  thinking  un- 
speakable things  about  us,  but  what  can  we  do  about  it? 
A  few  weeks  ago  we  received  specimens  from  a  young 
man  with  request  to  criticise  them.  There  was  no  address 
accompanying  the  papers,  but  careful  search  disclosed  the 
name  "Allegheny"  upon  one  of  them.  We  wrote  the  young 
man  a  letter  pointing  out  what  we  thought  to  be  the  great- 
est defects  in  his  writing.  In  due  course  the  letter  came 
back  unclaimed.  We  don't  mind  this  so  much,  and  so  long 
as  we  merely  imagine  the  things  the  other  person  is  think- 


ing about  us  we  can  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  our  ways 
with  at  least  a  semblance  of  tranquillity,  but  when  at  the 
end  of  a  month  or  two  we  receive  a  letter  from  the  ag- 
grieved party  bristling  with  interrogation  and  accusing 
us  of  all  the  crimes  that  a  publisher  can  be  guilty  of  ex- 
cept bigamy,  we  feel  like  filing  a  protest.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  we  file  his  protest — in  the  letter  filing  cabi- 
net— and  wonder  what  will  happen  next.  It  is  a  fortunate 
thing  that  the  average  editor,  when  he  takes  the  helm  of 
any  literary  craft  upon  journalistic  seas,  makes  for  himself 
a  plaster  of  paris  cast  of  "the  smile  that  won't  come  off." 


NEW  ADDRESS. 

.  Our  friends  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  post  office  peo- 
ple by  remembering  that  our  new  address  is  229  Broadway. 
We  now  have  light  and  roomy  offices  and  hope  the  bright- 
ness of  the  rooms  will  be  reflected  in  the  pages  of  The 
Journal. 


The  Journal  has  been  favored  with  photograph  of  a 
piece  of  engrossing  made  by  C.  L.  Krantz  for  the  city  of 
Rock  Island,  111.  The  work  would  do  credit  to  any  artist, 
and  it  is  quite  remarkable  for  one  who  has  obtained  his 
knowledge  of  penmanship  and  engrossing  entirely  through 
penmanship  journals,  especially  The  Penman's  Art  Jour- 
nal. 


The  Detroit  Business  University  seems  to  be  enjoying 
a  period  of  unprecedented  prosperity.  There  have  been 
about  1.200  enrollments  since  the  1st  of  last  September. 
The  best  feature  of  this  success  is  that  the  school  fully 
merits  it. 
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Some  people  say   it's  like 

Three    Typewriters 
in   One 

because  by  the  mere  touch  of  ai  lever 
you  write   in 

Non-fading  Black  Ink 
Purple  Copying  Ink 

or 
Red  Ink— for  emphasis 

No  other 'machine  does  this 

This 


7~K. 


T^- 


he  New  Smith 
Typewriter 

Writing  in  Three  Colors 

is  the  last  great  achievement  in  typewriter 
inventions.        It  adds  the  final   touch  of 
convenience     and     satisfaction     to     the 
business    office    equipment,    and    costs 
no  more  than  regular  Smith  Premier 
models.     Write  us  for  circular  giv- 
ing complete  description. 

THE  SMITH   PREMIER 

TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Syracuse,  X.  Y. 

Branch  Stores  Everywhere. 


In    answering    advertisements    please    mention  the  Penman's  Art  Journa 
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A.  R.  Lewis,  teacher  of  penmanship  at 
the  Merchants  &  Bankers'  School  in  this 
city  (and  whom  the  principals  have 
named  Dr.  Lewis,  owing  to  the  numer- 
ous bad  handwritings  he  has  to  fix  up), 
gives  the  following  remedy  for  cases  like 
the  one  represented  in  the  above  cut : 

First,  untangle  the  legs.  Second,  nail 
the  feet  to  the  floor  about  6  inches  apart. 
Third,  get  a  board  2  feet  long  and  6 
inches  wide,  open  the  collar  and  shove 
the  same  down,  gently  but  firmly,  against 


the  backbone.  Fourth,  secure  a  piece  of 
rope  about  6  feet  long  and  fasten  around 
the  shoulders  and  the  back  of  the  chair. 
Fifth,  take  his  broad  pointed  pen  and 
give  it  to  the  janitor  for  a  coal  shovel, 
replace  the  same  with  a  finer  point  and  a 
quantity  of  paper  and  ink,  then  set  him 
to  making  pictures  of  hen's  eggs,  one 
egg  per  second.  Dose,  two  hours  daily, 
after  meals. 

In  our  next   issue  we   will   show  the 
young  man  in  position  and  at  work. 


AMES'  Copy  Slips 

for 

Self   Instruction 

in  Writing. 


He 


5th  i 


dy  for  those  young 
people,  and  older  ones, 
too,  who  desire  to  prac- 
tice writing  at  home. 
There  are  36  complete 
slips — every  variety  o! 
writing,  many  styles  of  standard  lettering,  and 
full  instructions  accompanying  each  lesson. 
p;fi.._  „_|.  gets  them  to  you  by  mail  in  strong 
rilieen  tents  manila  envelope— barely  the  cost 
of  postage  and  printing. 
The  Penman's  Art  Journal,  229  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


rLllUMINATING' 


>  Cobt 


tSJtb  inn-  card,  a  little  gem  in  3  colors,  3%x5 
*■"  inches,  printed  from  plates  engraved  from 
pen  work  by  G.  DeFelice,  Italian  illuminist.  or 
genuine  parchment  and  heavy  cream  board, 
inspiration  and  a  model.     The  two  for  25  ce 


An 


A  SQUARE  DEAL 


To  teacher  and  to  school.  Maybe  you 
think  it  would  be  to  our  interest  (pecuniar- 
ily) to  induce  you  to  change  :  BUT — WE  DON'T  advise  you  to  change 
if  you  are  doing  well.  We  offer  no  bait  of  any  kind  to  lure  the  teacher  from 
his  allegiance.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  business  school  employers 
have  relied  on  us  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

UNION  TEACHERS'  BUREAU,      203  Broadway,  New  YorK 

Known  for  many  years  as  the  Penman's  Art  Journal  Teachers*  Bureau 


RED  INK  criticisms,  typewritten  in- 
structions, and  all  copies  written  fresh 
from  my  pen  are  some  features  of  our 
famous  courses  in  Business  writing',  Or- 
namental writing,  Engrossing,  Design- 
ing, etc.,  by  mail. 

The  Ransomerian  contains  many  por- 
traits of  students  ;  beautiful  specimens  of 
penmanship;  full  information  about  our 
mail  courses,  and  it's  FREE.    RIGHT  now  WRITE 
Address:    No.  3825  Euclid  Ave., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Rational  Typewriting 


The  sales  of  this  book  this  season  were 
more  than  double  those  of  last  year. 

RATIONAL  TYPEWRITING  simply 
revolutionizes  the  teaching  of  typewrit- 
ing. 

If  you  are  a  teacher,  write  for  "The 
Road  to  Typewriting  Skill," — or,  better 
still,  send  fifty  cents  for  a  sample  copy. 

THE   GKEGG   PUBLISHING   CO. 
CHICAGO 


RECEIPT  FOR  MAKING 

WHITE  INK  FREE!!! 

If  you  will  send  me  a  stamp  for  samples,  I 
will  mail  you  a  receipt  for  making  your  own 
white  ink  that  will  not  crack,  rub  or  peel  off, 
together  with  a  full  line  of  samples  of  blank 
cards.  I  make  this  offer  because  I  know  you 
will  order  your  cards  from  me  if  you  see  my 
samples  and   prices. 

Please  do  not  ask  for  free  samples  of  written 
cards  unless  you  send  some  of  your  own;  bow- 
eTer,  I  will  be  glad  to  exchange  cards  with  pen- 
men. Otherwise  written  cards  are  15c.  per  doz., 
2  doz.,  25c.  Samples  to  show  what  can  be  done 
with  the  white  ink,  10c.  Yours  truly, 

A.   J.    STEVENSON. 
Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

Grand  Opera  House  Building,  Suite  3. 


J2  DIXONS33 

THE  STAMP 
OF  QUALITY 

Dixon's  SKEKiftg  Pencils 

are  manufactured  of  the  best  materials  procur- 
able and  with  careful  attention  to  secure  per- 
fection of  every  detail  of  grading  and  finish. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  give  you  exactly  what 
you  want,  tell  us  and  send  16  cents  in  stamps 
for  generous  samples. 

In    writing,    mention    Penman's   Art    Journal. 
JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO., 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


In    answering    advertisements    please    mention  the  Penman's  Art  Journal. 


UNDERWOOD 


It  makes  no  difference  what  type- 
writer you  now  use,  or  have  used, 
the  machine  you  will  eventually 
buy  is    the     UNDERWOOD. 


UNDERWOOD    TYPEWRITER  COHPANY 

241   Broadway,  New  York  City 


&c&frU$x£sUmx^: 


GILLOTT'S     PENS 

The  Standard  Pens  of  the    World.     Seventy- 
five    years'    test    and    no    equals    anywhere 

HAVE     OBTAINED     THE     HIGHEST 
AWARDS     WHEREVER     EXHIBITED 

No.  170.    The  Popular  Ladies'  Pen.    Extra-nne  pointa. 
No.  303.    The  Original  Victoria  Pen     sales  immense. 

No.  404.      The  Popular  Public  Pen.     8ales  enormous. 

No.  601.    The  Magnum  Quill.  E*tr»-fln<'.  fln^u^_um- and  broa<1 
No.  604.    The  Double  Elastic  Pen.    Agreatseiier. 

No.  IO45.        The  Verticular  Pen.     Specially  desl^^ed  for  vertical 
No.  IO46         The  Vertigraph  Pen.    ^^"7  deseed  for  vertical 


No.  170      No.  303     No.  404    No.  601.    No.  604     No.  1045     No.  1046 

Over  100  other  styles. 

Illustrated  List  sent  on  application.    Other  pens  cheaper  in  price,  but 
dearer  in  the  end      Try  our  pens  and  you  will  have  no  other. 

JOSEPH   GILLOTT  &  SONS 

ALFRED    FIELD    &    CO   ,    Sole    Agents 
93     Chambers     Street,     New    York    City 


SECOND-HAND 

TYPEWRITERS 

OF  ALL  MAKES 

AT    WHOLESALE 

The  most  complete  line  of  remodeled  and  rebuilt 
machines  ever  offered  the  trade.    Send  for  prices 


Dealers  wanted  for  the  well-known  line  of  "  Invincible" 
Ribbons,  Carbons  and  Typewriter  Linen   Papers 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO. 

343  Broadway,      -        -       New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


In   answering   advertisements    please    mention  the  Penman's  Aei  Journal. 


Remington  Typewriter 
Employment  Department 

ALL      PREVIOUS       RECORDS      BROKEN      IN      1905 


New  York,  9,689 
Chicago,  5,900 
St.  Louis,  2,378 
Boston,  1,911 
Philadelphia,  1,860 
San  Francisco,  1,734 


Positions   Filled: 

Pittsburg,  1,450 
Kansas  City,  1,390 
Cincinnati,  921 
Cleveland,  788 
Dallas,  750 
Baltimore,  668 


Buffalo,  621 
Seattle,  594 
Los  Angeles,  565 
Indianapolis,  565 
St.  Paul,  559 


And  thousands  more  in  seventy  other  American  cities. 


HE  Remington  Typewriter  Employment  Departments, 
which  are  free  to  employer  and  operator  alike,  are 
everywhere    recognized    as    the  standard  mediums  for 


the  securing  and  placing  of  stenographic  help. 

Stenographers  and  typists  in  search  of  positions,  are  welcome  to  apply  at 
any  Remington  office. 

R_emington     Typewriter     Company 

Now   York   and   Everywhere 


